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THE PORTRAITS AND COATS-OF-ARMS 
OF GOVERNORS OF CEYLON AT 
QUEEN’S HOUSE. 


By THE Hon. Robert Trefusis. 


I have been asked by the Editor of the 
Ceylon Antiquary to give some account of 
the collection of portraits of Governors of 
Ceylon, and their coats-of-arms, which is being 
formed at Queen’s House. I am very glad to 
comply with this request, so far as I am at 
present able, but, the collection being still 
incomplete, this paper can only be in the 
nature of a preliminary notice. It is hoped 
that it will be possible eventually to publish a 
descriptive catalogue. 

In 1910 Governor Sir Henry McCallum 
obtained permission from the Secretary of 
State to form a collection of portraits of Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and British Governors of Ceylon. 
His proposal was doubtless the outcome of the 
offer, in 1908, by Dr. Hendricks Muller of 
Holland to have copied such pictures of Dutch 
Governors as were to be found in that country. 


Exhaustive enquiries on the part of Dr. 
Muller failed to bring to light more than eight 
portraits of all kinds, which were copied by 
the Royal School of Painters at Amsterdam 
under the supervision of the Chief Director, 
Professor Dcr Kinderen. They were com- 
pleted in 1912 and now hang in the Executive 
Council at Queen’s House. 

The following is a list of the Governors 
represented : — 

DUTCH GOVERNORS. 

1. Willem JacobszQon Coster. 1640. 

An enlargement from an engraving in 
Baldeus shewing him in command at the 
bombardment of Galle. 

A fancy portrait. 

2. JoaB Maatzuyker- 1646. 

From an original in the Rijksmnseum, 
Amsterdam. 
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3. Eijklol van Goens. senr. and junr. 

From a family group in the Haarlem 
Museum. Unfortunately this is an entirely 
spurious portrait, as has been conclusively 
proved by Mr. R. G. Anthonisz, van 
Goens never having had such a family as 
is here depicted. This is the more to be 
regretted, as, at the time the copy was 
made, there was extant a portrait by 
Bartholomeus van der Heist which has 
since been destroyed by fire. A litho- 
graph of it is, I believe, in existence, and I 
am of opinion that means should be found 
to enable a picture to be made from this 
lithograph. Although it would be but a 
•‘fancy’' portrait in a sense, yet the 
association of perhaps the most distin- 
guished Dutch Governor of Ceylon with 
one of the best known Dutch portrait 
painters would make it the most interest- 
ing picture in the series. 

4. Stephanas Vcrsluijs. 1729. 

From an original in the possession of 
Jonkheer A. van Reygersburg Versluys, 
Middleburg. 

5. Jacob Christiaan Pielaat. 1732. 

From a miniature on porcelain in the 
possession of Mr. J, C. Vogel. Holland. 

6. G. W. Baron von Imhoff. 1736. 

From an original at the Rijksmuseum. 
Amsterdam. 

7. Iman Wiliera Falck- 1765. 

An imaginary portrait based upon 
a water-colour painting of the reception 
by Falck of the Kandyan Embassy. 
Original in the Rijksmuseum. 

8. Joan Gerard van Angiebeek 

From an original pastel in the posses- 
sion of Mr, van der Werff, Amsterdam. 

It is much to be feared that this collection 
will never be enlarged. Dr. Muller took the 
greatest trouble in endeavouring to trace 
portraits of Dutch Governors in Holland, and 
it may be taken as reasonably certain that we 
have copies of all the known portraits in that 
country. But there may by chance be one 
or two in Batavia, and it is possible that this 
notice will bring forth information that will 
lead to further discoveries. If so, I will do all 
I can to get the many gaps in this section 
our portrait gallery filled up. 


That we have, actually and in prospect, 
portraits of all British Governors from the 
time of Mr. North is due to the zeal of the 
Hon. Mr. R. E. Stubbs, C.M.G., in discovering 
and communicating with the descendants of 
our bygone rulers, with the view of obtaining 
permission to copy such pictures as were in 
their possession. His researches have had 
the happiest results, and if all goes well our 
collection will be complete by 1922. If 
enquiries had been delayed for even a few 
years longer there is little doubt but that it 
would have been almost impossible to trace 
pictures of some of the earlier Governors. 

The following now hang in the Ball-room 
at Queen’s House : — 

BRITISH GOVERNORS. 

1. The Hon. Frederick North. 1798. 

Copied by Mr. Dorofield Hardy from 
a picture in the possession of Lord North. 

2. Lt.'Genl. the Rt. Hon. Sir Thos. Maitland, 

G.C.B. 1805. 

Copied by a Maltese artist from an 
original in the Palace at Valletta, Malta, 

3. Lt.-Genl. Sir Robert Brownrigg. Bart. 1812. 

Copied by Mr. John Cooke from 
an original by Sir Thos. Lawrence in the 
possession of Sir Douglas Brownrigg, Bart. 

4. Lt.-Genl. The Hon. Sir Edward Paget, K.C.B. 

1822. 

Copied by Mr. Dorofield Hardy from 
an original by Sir Thos. Lawrence in 
the possession of the Marquis of Anglesey 
at Beau Desert. 

5. Lt -Genl. Sir Edward Barnes, K.C B. 1824. 

Original by John Wood (1801-1870). 
Purchased in 1911 from the United 
Services Library, Kandy. 

6. Viscount Torrington. 1847. 

Copied by Mr, D. Hardy from a 
miniature in the possession of Viscount 
Torrington. 

7. Sir Henry Ward, K.C M G 

Copied by Mr. Hardy from a coloured 
daguerrotype in the possession of Miss 
J. M. Ward. 
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8. Sir Charles MacCarthy, Kt- 

Original painted in Dresden about 
1838, presented by the Marquis of Crewe. 

9. Sir Hercules Robinson. K.C M.G. 

Copied by Mr. Hardy from a portrait 
by Baldry in the possession of the Hon. 
Mrs. Durant. 

10. Rt Hon. Sir William Gregory, K C.M.G- 

Original by Sir Arthur Clay. Pur- 
chased from Lady Gregory. 

11. The Hon. Sir Arthur Gordon, G C.M G. 

Copied by Mr. Hardy from an origi- 
nal by F. O. Salisbury in the possession 
of the Hon. Nevd Gordon. 

12. Sir Arthur Havelock, G.C.M G. 

Copied at the School of Arts, Madras, 
from an original by Ravi Varma and 
C. Raja Raja Varma in the Government 
House, Madras. 

13. Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. 

Crayon enlargement by Mr. A. C- 
Beling from a photograph. 

1 4. Sir Henry McCallum, G.C.M.G. 

Oil-painting by Messrs. Ph'de, irom a 
photograph. 

15. Sir Robert Chalmers, G.C.B. 

Original painting by R. Jack. 

Of the Portuguese Governors-General we 
have no portraits. 

In 1911 Dr. Paul Pieris, C.C.S., reported 
the existence in Goa of pictures of some of 
these Governors, but the photographs which 
were procured through the Governor-General 
of Portuguese India disclosed the fact that 
they were obviously " fancy ” portraits, most 
likely executed by native artists. The propo- 
sal to have them copied was therefore aban- 
doned. 

COATS-OF-ARMS OF GOVERNORS OF CEYLON. 

This collection, too, was started owing to 
the generosity of a Dutch gentleman, Mr. J. J. 
Verbrugge of The Hague, who presented to the 
Government of Ceylon 21 painted wooden 
panels, all, except one, representing the armo- 
rial bearings of Dutch Governors of the 
Island. It became possible to add to this 
collection through the kindness of Mr. R. G. 


Anthonisz who presented drawings of eight 
more shields, from which copies in the same 
style as those from The Hague were painted 
on wTood in the Surveyor-General’s Office. 
We, therefore, possess coats of 28 out of 31 
Dutch Governors, and they hang upstairs in 
Queen’s House, The three Governors un-- 
represented are : — 

Jan Thysz (Payaart) 1640. 

Jacob Hustaart 1663. 

Cornelis Simonsz 1703. 

Since the arms of these three have eluded 
the learned researches of Mr. Anthonisz I have 
little hope of their ever being ascertained, but 
any information which might lead to their 
discovery would be very welcome. 

Our coats of (i) Gcffit dc Hcer (ii) Johan- 
nes Hertenberg (iii) Didcrik van Domburg are 

incorrect. The last can be amended Irom Mr. 
J. P. Lewis' Tombstones and Monuments. 
and so could the two others if it were possible 
to ascertain the proper tinctures ; but since 
these are not given in the Armorial General I 
fear the quest is hopeless. The crest is mis- 
sing in the case of Joan Gideon Loten, but 
should be recoverable. 

The acquisition of these panels suggested 
to Mr, Stubbs the notion of supplementing 
them with the coats of Portuguese and British 
Governors. The Portuguese authorities at 
Goa were accordingly communicated with and 
asked to supply a description of the coats-of- 
arms depicted in the portraits of the Portu- 
guese Governors-General of Ceylon, Five 
copies of coats were submitted, namely, those 
of Jerome de Azevedo, Felipe de Mascarenhas, 
Manuel Mascarenhas Homem, de Mello de 
Castro, and A. de Souza Coutinho, and, although 
obviously incorrect, were copied onto wooden 
panels at the Surveyor-General’s Office. 

Meanwhile H. M. Ambassador at Lisbon 
had been communicated with with a view to pro- 
curing the arms of the rest of the Portuguese 
Governors-General. and in due course they 
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arrived, very well painted in water-colour 
upon cardboard, with the blazons in Portu- 
guese ; they have not yet been copied on wood, 
but will be when opportunity allows. It is a 
pity that Lisbon was not also requested to 
verify the five Goanese coats, since they are 
clearly as remote from the truth as the por- 
traits of those who bore them, but I hope it 
may be possible later on to obtain the correct 
versions. 

These coats are probably sufficiently un- 
familiar to be worth blazoning in full. They 
are : — 

1. Pedro Lopes de Souza. 

Quarterly. 1st and 4th the Royal 
Arms of Portugal (arg., on five escutcheons 
in cross azure, as many bezants ' in saltire 
all within a bordure gu. charged with 
eight® castles or) “com filete negro em 
comtrabanda.’’^ 2nd and 3rd gu., four 
crescents conjoined at the tips arg.+ Crest. 
A castle or. 

2. Jerome de AzevedO' (From Goa). Incorrect 

Or, an eagle ? displayed arg., crown- 
ed or. Crest. An eagle ? as in the arms 

3. F- de Menezes. 

Or, a ring of the field fimbriated gu. 
Crest. A demi-maiden supporting in her 
dexter hand a shield bearing the arms. 

4. M. Mascarenhas Homem. 

Az., SIX crescents or in pale, three and 
three. Crest. A lion rampant az., armed 
and langued or, holding a halberd shafted 
or. 

5. Nuno Alvares Pereira. 

Gu,, a cross flory entrailed arg. 
Crest. Between two wings or a cross 
flory entrailed gu. 

6. Constantinoe Sad. 

Chequy, arg. and az. Crest. A demi- 
bnffalo salient, checquy arg. and sa., uu- 
guled and ringed or. 


7. Jorge de Albuquerque. 

Quarterly. 1st and 4th the Royal 
Arms of Portugal as in No. 1. 2nd and 
third, gu. five fleurs-de-lis in saltire or. 
Crest A wing sa. charged with fleurs-de- 
lis as in the arms. 

8. Jorge d’ Almeida. 

Gu., a double cross or between six 
bezants, all within a bordure of the 2nd. 
Crest. An eagle displayed sa. charged 
with nine bezants. 

9. Diego de Mello. 

Gu., a double cross or between six 
plates, all within a bordure of the 2nd 
Crest. An eagle displayed sa. charged 
with nine plates. 

10. Antonio Mascarenhas. 

Gu., three bars or. Crest. A lion 
salient gu., armed and langued or. , 

11. Felipe Mascarenhas. (From Goa.) 

Incorrect. Should be the same as 10. 

12. Manuel Mascarenhas Homem 1652. 

(From Goa.) 

Incorrect, Should be the same as 4.? 

13. F. de Mello e Castro. 

Per pale, de Mello (see No. 9) and 
Castro. Arg. six hurts in pale three and 
three. Crest as in No. 9. 

14. A de Souza de Coutinho. (From Goa and 
hopelessly incorrect). 

Quarterly, 1st and 4th or, five 
pomeys in saltire. 2nd vert. 3rd vert, 
five plates in saltire all within a bordm'e 
gules charged with a castle or in chief. 
Crest. None. 

N. B. This is clearly nothing else 
but an ignorant attempt at the Royal 
Arms of Portugal as in de Souza’s coat. 
(No. 1). 

15. Amaral e Menezes. 

Arg. six crescents inverted az., in 
pale three and three. Crest. A lion ram- 
pant or holding a mace az. spiked arg. 


1. Here plates. 2. Here seven. 3. Thn is repreeeated as a thm black line drawn trom emister to dexter 

tn the tne^-cutcheon, and presumably correspond' to our baton. 4. Perhaps a quatrefoil voiued yrg. 
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We have therefore a complete, though in 
one or two cases incorrect, series of Portu- 
guese coats ; and if I can obtain the authentic 
versions of de Azevedo and de Souza Coutinho 
without having to resort to Lisbon again I 
shall be satisfied that the collection is as per- 
fect as it ever will be. 

BRITISH GOVERNORS’ COATS-OF-ARMS. 

For our collection of the coats-of-arms of 
British Governors we have considerable, 
though not yet sufficient material, and nothing 
has so far been completed except the coat of 
Sir Colin Campbell. This was very beaut - 
fully illuminated at the Lyon College and was 
procured through the kindness of Mr. Neill 
Campbell of Nuwara Eliya. The following 
arms are known ; — 

North ••• from the Peerage 

Maitland 

Brownrigg 

Paget 

Sir c. Campbell • •• Lyon College 

Torrington the Peerage 

Ward ... ,, Heralds'College 

MacCarthy • • ,. 

Robinson ••• „ the Peerage 

Gordon 


Havelock ■ from the Peerage 

Blake ••• ,, Sir H. Blake 

The arms obtained from the Heralds’ 
College were unfortunately sent without crests, 
but it will doubtless be possible to discover 
those borne by MacCarthy and Ward from 
their relatives. The Heralds’ College was un- 
able to trace the right to bear arms in the 
cases of Barnes, Mackenzie, G. W- Anderson, 
Gregory, and Longden. This, of course, does 
not mean that they did not use arms, nor 
even that they were not entitled to them ; 
many families bore arms before the College 
came into existence, and have therefore 
refused to register them. Enquiry from the 
descendants and relatives of these Governors 
will no doubt help us to complete the series, 
and an'angements are being made to ascertain 
the coats of former Governors who are still 
living. 

The above, then, is as complete an ac- 
count of the portraits and coats-of-arms of 
Governors of Ceylon as it is at present pos- 
sible to give, and I hope that the publication 
of it may lead to some valuable information 
which may enable the many gaps in it to be 
filled up. 
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ADAM’S PEAK 


By S. 


I N the course of an article ou Adam’s Peak in 
Hastings' Dictionary of Religion and 
Ethics, Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids says 
among other things ; 

•'It is a most remarkable, and probably 
unique, sight to see a group of pilgrims gazing 
solemnly at this depression, each one quite 
undisturbed in his faith by the knowledge that 
the pilgrim next to him holds a divergent 
view — the Buddhist thinking it to be the foot- 
print of Buddha, the Saivite regarding it as the 
footprint of Siva, the Christian holding it to be 
the footprint of St. Thomas, or perhaps 
admitting the conflicting claims of the eunuch 
of the Queen of Candace, and the Muhamaden 
thinking he beholds the footprint of Adam. ’’ 

An enthusiastic Orientalist, on the look- 
out for unique facts, might perhaps introduce 
a Christian pilgrim to Adam's Peak, but it is 
scarcely to be expected from a contributor to a 
sober historical work, still less from a writer of 
repute who has once been “ a Magistrate in the 
adjoining district of Sitawaka.” Christians do, 
of course, visit the Peak ; but to say that they 
go there in pilgrimage to the footprint of 
St. Thomas, or of his rival the Eunuch, is a 
gross violation of truth. It is true, neverthe- 
less, that the learned Professor can point to 
several writers on Ceylon who said much the 
same ; to some v/ho said a good deal more. 
He is perhaps only repeating, in striking 
language, what Emerson Tennent had said 
before him. Tennent did not speak of 
Christian pilgrims, he spoke of Portuguese 
authorities,” but the transition was an easy one. 
Tennent wrote that the footprint on Adam’s 
Peak “was said by the Brahamans to be the foot- 
step of Siva, by the Buddhists, of Buddha, by 
the Chinese, of Foe, by the Gnostics, of leu.- by 


G. P. 

the Mahometans, of Adam, whilst the Portuguese 
authorities were divided between the conflicting 
claims of St. Thomas, and the Eunuch of 
Candace, Queen of Ethiopia." \Ceylon 11, 133). 

Tennent does not refer us to “Robert 
Percival, Esq., of his Majesty's Nineteenth Regi- 
ment of Foot," though that writer had a good 
deal to say. In his Account of the Island of 
Ceylon (London, 1803), Percival wrote, with- 
out turning a hair: “The Roman Catholic 
priests have also taken advantage of the 
current superstitions to forward the propaga- 
tion of their own tenets, and a chapel which 
they have erected on the mountain is yearly 
frequented by vast numbers of black Christians 
of the Portuguese and Malabar race” (p. 208;. 
Percival had a very poor opinion of the Roman 
Catholic priests. They were worse than the 
Portuguese Government, for “the Portuguese 
Government was (however, still) weak enough 
to yield to the arguments of the priests, who 
maintained, that imposing the Christian reli- 
gion by means of the Inquisition ■. was the only 
sure method of securing their dominion ” (Ib. 
p. 8). Perhaps Percival’s story of a chapel on 
Adam's Peak is only a vague reminiscence of 
the French sailor’s story. One of the sailors 
who took part in De La Haye’s expedition to 
Trincomalee in 1672 wrote a Relation ou 
journal d’un voyage aiix hides Orientales 
(Paris, 1677), in the course of which he speaks 
of Adam's Peak which he saw from the east 
coast. “ A mille pas dela,” he says “ il y a un 
toinbeau . . . Les Noirs assurent que e’est le 
tombeau du premire homme Adam '' (p. 124), 
and even gives a facsimile of the epitaph. 


1. Vol I.p.ii". 

2. For the value ot this assertion Ceylofiyhy an Oj^vfr^laie of tht Ceylon 11.13-14, 

Tennent ’sought, but did not find, any trace o£ the inquiaitlon in Cevlon. ckj r/- Cf'ihi', p. 26. He must have 
’.eriooted Percival. 
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“ gravez a I’entour/' “ Aupres du tombeau que 
les Mores croyent celuy d’Adam, il y a unbon 
Hermite Portugais de 1’ Ordre de Saint Christo- 
phle, que le Roy de la terre a recommande 
aux Noirs, qui le laissent vivre en liberte Sc luy 
fournissent ce dont il a besoin.” (p. 125). 

But even William Skeen took Percival 
seriously ; for, though he rejects Percival’s tale 
of a Roman Catholic Chapel on the Peak, as an 
error (for “ there are no traces of such a chapel 
on the mountain at the present day, nor does 
it appear, upon inquiry, that there had been 
any such in former times”), he was not quite 
satisfied that the Roman Catholic priests did 
not make capital of current superstitions for their 
godless purpose, and proceeds to give a con- 
jectural justification of Percival at the expense 

of the priests, in this strain. '• Probably, when 
writing his work, he (Percival) had present to 
his recollection traditions of the old Roman 
Catholic church, which, in the time of the 
Portuguese, stood on the spot now occupied 
as the great Saman Dewale, about a couple of 
miles from Ratnapura, in which city there is 
stiU a body of Roman Catholics, and a small 
chapel where they assemble for worship,”'' 

Another military man. Dr. John Davy of 
the Medical Staff of the army (in Ceylon from 
August, 1816, to February, 1820), spoke of 
Adam’s Peak being ‘‘ an object of veneration 
almost equally to the Buddhist and the Hindoo — 
to the Mahometan and the nominal Christian 
of India ; each of whom considers it a sacred 
mountain, and has attached to it some super- 
stitious tale,”* It was also repeated by ‘‘An 
Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles,” in terms of 
which Rhys Davids’ words seem an echo. 

” During the time of the annual pilgrimage in 
March, when hundreds of both sexes, including 
many Malabar Christians, clamber up the sides 
of the peak, the ceiling of the temple is hung 
with white cloths,” etc.^ Lest these Malabar 

Christians be supposed to be only sight-seers. 


he adds : “ Notwithstanding the various reli- 
gions professed by the crowd on these 
occasions, and the rival claims to the footprint 
there is no discord. AH seems awed into peace 
and goodwill by the sublimity of the position 
and the grandeur of the scene around them. 
And well they might,” etc.‘ 

The most astounding writer of all is, I 
regret to say, a lady, who, in the course of her 
varied travels, spent “ Two Happy Years in 
Ceylon” as the guest of the Bishop of Colombo 
(the Right Rev. H. W. Jermyn), and wrote a 
book. During that short time she gained such 
a wide experience* of the “ Roman Catholic 
Christians of Ceylon ” as to be able to write : 

“ Even at the present day, the Roman 
Catholic Christians of Ceylon make pilgrimage 
to the footprint on Adam’s Peak, as to that of 
St. Thomas, though some Portuguese writers 
attribute it to the eunuch of Candace. In 
Valentyn’s account he says the mountain was 
esteemed most sacred by the Catholics of 
India, while Percival related that ”® [here 
follows the story of the chapel] . She has not 
heard that Percival’s chapel had been pulled 
down by Skeen, and the statement which the 
fair writer recklessly attributes to Valentyn 
reads thus in the Journal of the Ceylon Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, (Vol. VII, p. 51); 

“ This mountain wos esteemed most sacred 
not only by the Sinhalese but also by all the 
Gentiles and heathen of India, and even by 
many Mahometans as their chief sanctuary. 
On the top of this mountain stands a beautiful 
Pagoda, concerning which the Sinhalese have 
many traditions, and where they say Buddha, 
(whom he calls throughout “Buddhum ’') a dis- 
ciple of the Apostle Thomas, ‘ » dwelt. They 
say that he stood with one foot on this, and the 
other foot on a mountain near Tuticorin, and 
that he made so much water that thereby the 
Island of Ceylon was divided from the coast. 

” From the same tradition they proceed to 
say of him that he was 26 cubits in stature 

“ Of the same kind and size footprints of 
Buddha are found here and there upon the 


4 . Skeen has omitted to give his authority for this information. 

5. Adam's Peak, by William Skeen (London, l.S"0i pp, 54-5. 

6. Davy, .4ccow/if 0 / Cej/^on vLondon. 1821) p 336. 

7 . CeyloUy by av OfficeVy late of the Cf won Riiies (London, 187d), H, 21-2 

8. C. F. Gordon Gumming. She wa> h much travelled lady, who described Fiji. Sandwich IsIei^. Cahlornia, India. 
Hebrides, Egypt and China, in about as many book'-. 

She wa^. moreover, gifted with a remarkably good eye sight and m the year ofgiace 1S91 she actually saw with 
her own eyes, “m a Roman Catholic chapel ” ‘'<an image of Bnddha on one side and the Blessed Virgin on the other, receiving 
divided ’worship. ’ Tivo Happy Years in Ceylon.ll. 46 andaUo 357. 

9. Ibid. 313. Italics mine. 

10. This passed from Valentyn to Philalethes. 
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rocks in Ceylon, and also whole figures hewn 
out, from which many of them hold firmly to 
this, that Buddha went up to heaven from this 
hiU (Adam’s Peak), taking this account from 
the Ascension of Christ, whereof they have 
obtained the tradition either through the St. 
Thomas Christians or through the Portuguese.” 

This gives us an idea of the accuracy of 
the fair writer.^ * It is neither from Valentyn. 
nor from the “Roman Catholic Christians of 
Ceylon,” but from her own inner resources that 
her information was gained. For she writes : 

“Knowing the policy which has led the 
Church of Rome in all heathen countries as far 
as possible to adapt Christian legends to all 
objects specially venerated by the people (thus 
sanctioning their continuance of a homage 
which could not be at once uprooted), we need 
not wonder to find Portuguese writers attribut- 
ing these revered rock-marks to Christian 
Saints : ” (p. 313). 

Though even John Ferguson lent the 
weight of his authority to these statements, * - it 


is a relief to be able to say that many English 
writers, even those who thought and spoke 
fiercely of “ Romish superstition. " did not soil 
their hands with such stuff.' 

What really provoked these writers is that 
they dehghted to believe that “ the Christians, 
or rather some of them’’ (the Roman Catholics, 
to wit) “ delight to believe ” that Adam’s Peak 
•• is stamped with the foot of St. Thomas.” ' ' 
This is. at best, a half truth, ever the blackest, 
etc. Tennent exaggerated the fraction of truth 
contained in it when he said that the “ Portu- 
guese authorities were divided between the 
conflicting claims of St. Thomas, and the Eunuch 
of Candace.” The solitary Portuguese writer,' ' 
who is dignified into ■ authorities ’ in a matter 
in which he expressed undisguised conjectures, 
is Diego De Couto. Castanheda,"^ Correa,'" 
Sousa,'" Barbosa.'* De Sa y Mene- 


11. About Valentyn s own bluaders and the ‘■interpolulion&*’ Which he *' fathers on Couto, see Ferguson s notes in the 
Journal C.^. R. A. S. pp. lOSA'sqq. 

12. “ Adaai’s Peak Sacred alike to Buddhist-?. Hindus. Mohamedans. and even Roman Catholic* Ceitlonin rheJabtlee 
p. 12n — Ceylonese wnters generally speak of the footprint “'worshipped by Hindus. Buddhibts and Mohamedan*.” Cf. 

Ddthavanaa, M. Coomara S’svamy, p91. note 7. 

13. e. g. Knox. hose charming narratve . . ' •— ••• -.‘I.** ’ •.•tpyotherB:CaptHamiltonlA«eu’ 

account o/the £ait Indies, im.yoll.-p.Zyi)’, Cord.- - •» * '• Forbe^ bkmner. and others., I ara 

not aware of any Buddhikt writer — beitsaidto - • „• • • w ••••»*., •• The Thomas * tradition.’ however, 

has been bO often repeated that a contributor to the i/a/ia .Rou/it Jo«r/tai, (May, i9l7, p. 114) could write. “Some Christian! 
believe the mark to he that of Saint Thomas, and some follow the Mohamedaa and Jewish tradition and say it ia Adam's.” 
The Jewish tradition reierred to is the one fathered on them by Tennent following Dulaurier, about which presently. 
It is only a writer like Alan AValters who could say that Christians “ wrangle” over th? footstep “with greater acerbity” 
than the Hindus, etc, Fcilnis ond Pearh, p. 1 U5. *' \ comment on ^ct it Vhistoirc " he says himself with unconscious irony. 

14. Ceylon Obdefver. 2 October. 1869. quoted with approval by Skeen o c. pp,10-U. 

15. Though Tennent uses the plural the refers the reader only to one Portuguese writer, nor is there any other to 
name. Tennent aiso refers to ilaflei, who is not a Portuguese, uor dia he write in Portugal or in Portuguese. 

16. Ilistoi ia do aiscobrimtnto e conqvistad* India (Lisbon. 1833. Nova ediciio) Liv. II. cap xxvi.pp. 76-7 ‘‘Nomcodesta 
ilha se leuata hua etrra muy alta, & sobrela hu alti^-.siiBo pico, cm que csta bu tanque dagoa nadiuel, E emhualagia que estA 
junto dele esta hua pegada dhome. que dize Os mouros que he denosso padre Adao, a que chamao Baba ada,o.& ere que d«li 
Bubio aos ceos, d: por^smal disso ficou ah iiquela pegada, E junto desta Jagia esta hua casinha corno hermida em q estuodua*' 
gcpulturab ondedize q fora sepultaclos os corpos de AdaoA Eua.” 

de Monumento^ Ineditos. Lendas Da hidin. Tom 1, pp. 650-1 " Esta no meo desta Ilha hum muy alto monte, 
cm que esta hum pico de peura tao alto, que sempre as nuvens andao abaxo deile, de que nu'nqua se v& a ponta do pico. se^'ac 
quando o tempo he muyio claro. Tc_m a gente da terra aeste pic-"* em grande veneracao por cousa sancta. dizendoque sobre, 
este pico pos hum pe nospo padre Aoao, como de feito cm cyma esta em huma pedra huma figura de pegada de pe, que he 
de hum couado de compndo. e meo de largo, que elles dizem que Adao fez com seu pe. Em cyma faz muyta largura, tudo 
pedra viua sem quebradura aignma. me‘>ma pedra estft. hum tanque laurado de muytOR lauores. com excellente agoa de 
chuiua. Sobeni a eate pico alguns romeiro*-* logues. que i)edempo]o amor de Deos, que sobem per humas cadeas de ferro que 
c*tao penduradas de acyma a abaxo, que fazem como e-ncadas *’ 


1?. A Spanish writer who horro’ws largely from his predecessors, ^tsm Portugueta (Lisbon, 1703)1, 182. 

Revlsten^e de alegres arboledaslae bcrramas: tobre ellas soube por el ayre un monte espaciode siete leguas : y 
lenece en una planicie circular de 30 pa-sos de diametro. en cuyo cetro brota una piedra con scys palmos de alto, conser- 
vanuo ensu llama sunerticie la estampa de un pie hiimano que tendra de longitud dos palmos. Vestigioes grandemente 
venerado. con la tradicion de ser s de un hdbre Santo natural del Delij, que pormuchosanoshabitdestamontana.persua- 
diendo a los mortales la adoracion de un solo Dios : y despue^. buelto a su patna embio un diente euyo a los Reyei dela Isla, 
oara que tuviessen por memona ; y le tienen por reliquia cie que se Ban en sus aprietos. For esta presuncion, 6 creencia 
concorren peregrinosdesde mil leguas en roniaria a aquella ej^tacion en gran numero,” 

19. Colleccuo de Soticias Para a Hist e Geog da$ Xacoh UUramarivaH II. 351. “ In the middle of this island is a very lot'tv 
mountain range, in which is a very high stone peak, and upon it a pool of spring water. and on this stone there is the form 
ofamans foot, which the Indians say is the footmark ot father Adam, whom they call Adam Baba. And from all thosp 
parts and kingdoms the Moors come in pilgrimage saying that father Adam went up from there to heaven, etc ” English Trnnm 
byStanley. '^-iDescrtpUanofthft.'oastojEntt Afttcamnd Mntabnrr' Hakluvi irans. 
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zes,-“ Camoens,'^' Ribeiro- - and man y other 
writers. Portuguese, Spanish and Dutch.- ■ 
knew nought ot these conflicting claims. Even 
De Couto said only this : - ^ 

. . Having taken much trouble to 
ascertain the truth ” (concerning the footprint 
that is on the mountain which is called Adam's 
Peak), “ and having visited many antiquities of 
India, it seems to us that it might be that of 
the blessed Apostle St. Thomas : - and like- 
wise certain marks of knees that are impressed 
at the present day in a large stone that stands 
in the neighbourhood of the Pedreira at 
Colombo, which a vicar of that fortress told us 
he had noted well many times, and that they 
did not appear to him to have been made 
designedly, and this we say of other similar 
ones, which are to be found in the city of 
Maliapor, where that Apostle made his abode : 
because although his legend does not state that 
he visited that island, it is a thing that might 
have been,^ s since a record has not been made 
of aU the places that he visited, as I have 
already said. ...” {Journal C. B. R. A, S. 
No. 60. p. 114-15). 

Again, after relating what took place at the 
inquiry that was held in the city of Maliapor 
regarding the body of the holy Apostle, he 

proceeds ; “ All this is sufficient reason for 
proof of the conjecture that we made-'^ as to 
the footprint on Adam's Peak, and the knee- 
marks at the Pedreira being those of the holy 
Apostle” (p. 116). And. finally he says “. . this 
footprint on Adam's Peak, and the knee-marks 
of which we have spoken are miraculous ” for 
the very good reason that ‘‘ at that time there 
went to India no one who could do .such 
miracles but this holy Apostle.” (Ib.) 

De Couto 's conjectures found no support. 
De Sa merely states the fact that he so con- 
jectured, and Ribeiro. wanting a century later. 


refers incidentally to the alleged visit of St. 
Thomas. Speaking of the “ one whom (the 
Gentiles) reverence above all and whom they 
call Bodu,” he says ; “ He was, say they, a 

great Deo who spent a very holy life in the 
island and they count their years which they 
call Auruda (beginning from the new moon in 
March) from the date of his stay. By calcu- 
lating we find that this occurred forty years 
from the coming of the Redeemer and accord- 
ing to many conjectures they refer to the 
Apostle St. 'Thomas, who all assert lived in 
this island and passed thence to the coast of 
Choromandel where is still preserved a good 
deal of the Christianity which he established; 
and this is confirmed by their statement that 
Bodu was not a native and that he did not die 
in the Island, but departed to the opposite 
coast. God knows what the truth of this may 
be : I can only state what their tradition is.” 
(Pieris’ Ribeiro' s ‘ Ceylao,’ p. 138-9.) 

As regards the footprint which “is greatly- 
reverenced by all the Gentiles of India, and 
many of them come on pilgrimage to see it and 
to fulfil their vows and promises,” Ribeiro 
remained a sceptic. “ What I think is that this 
footstep was some invention of the Gentiles, 
for it is certain that if it were that of a man he 
must necessarily have been a giant ; and the 
footstep was created to attract adoration to 
the spot.” {ib. 169.) 

Thus St. Thomas owes his claim to De 
Couto. but De Couto’s pleadings remained un- 
heard. De Couto was never in Ceylon, 
Ribeiro, who lived long in Ceylon, had not 
even heard tell of the claim. 

But a Jesuit writer had put in a prioi' 
claim on behalf of the Eunuch of Candace. 
This was Maffei. He had heard that on a 
high mountain in Ceylon was venerated the 


20. Journal C. B. Tl. A.S. XI. ‘ Uie^co de Couto pr^'-umes that the lootr-rint might be that of the Apoy^tie 
Thomas” , . but de Sa does not believe it. 

21. Os f.vsiuds X 136. “ Olha cm Ceilfio. que o monte nlevanta 

Tanto. que a.- nuven* pas^a, ou a vista ea;|ana . 

Os naturae - o Tern por cou- i santa, 

PeUi pedra onde e>ta a peguda huniana.' 

See in Cevlon that Peak ‘•o stark, -o gaunt. 

shooting high o'er the cloud- or mocking sight , 

The native peoples hold it sacrosanct 

for the tamed Stone where print of loot is pight : 

tifirton'i Tran^l. 

22. Fatal idade Hist, da Ilhadi Cevlao. Engl. Trans Ribeiro*s < ft7ao by Mr P. E. Pieris. 

2;> See C.B.TJ A S si. 247, 347. 

24. The whole of Dec. V, vi. ch, v too long to be quoted here, treats ol Adam's Peak aud the variou- opinions regarditie 
it. A most conscientious translation by D. W. Ferguson, .foarwal C.B.R. A S, 60. pp. 108-117 

25 “ nos parece que podern «er do Bemaventurado Apo-tolo S. Thome Devaaa d* ( ovto. Tc m. IT, Pt. ii. p. 17. 

26, "cousa he que poderia -er. ” H. 18. 

27. “ Isto tudo he baatante r.tzao nara pi'ova de coniectura que tazemos ' lbA9, 

28 ” e as partes da India naquelle tetnoo nuo passou ouetn pudease fazer os tae» mdagi'es >enuo este Santo Apostoio Ih.2". 
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footprint of a great saint who had come from 
abroad to preach the true religion. The story 
of Buddha thus told in Christian language 
recalled to his mind something he had read m 
Dorotheas. That was a pitfall, andMaffeus fell. 

(Ad haec,vel in primis jucando spectaculo 
sylvosi monies ad effigiem theatralem intle.xi. 
vastam planitiem oblongo circuitu in ca\ eae 
formam includunt) : quorum unus in arduani &. 
subrectam altitudinem paene septem leucarum 
exsurgit ; habetque in sumno aequatam agn 
planiciem, ex cujus medio bicubitale sa.xum 
eminens ad instar mensae vestigium demons- 
trat impressum inclyti sanctitatis viri, quern ex 
Indiae regno Deli quondam in ea loca venisse 
tradunt. ut gentem superstitionibus deditam 
fabulosis, ad unius Dei cultum religionemque 
traduceret, ergo tantae venerationis est locus, 
ut a leucis amphus mille, omnium ordinum 
peregrin!, ac praesertim jogues, illuc pietatis 
causa contendant ingenti labore ; siquidem. 
praeter cceteres itineris difficultates atque peri- 
cula, in ejus etiammontiscacumen. non nisi per 
adactos clavos ferreasque catenas ascensus est. 
Haud absimile vero videtur quod aiunt quidam. 
in eo, quod dixi, vestigio, quanquam extincta 
jam nominis antiqui & peregrin! memoria. coli 
Eunuchum Candaces Aethiopum Reginae. quem 
cum alii scriptores, turn vero Dorotheus Tyri 
episcopus (qui, Constantino magno imperante. 
et sanctitatis 6c doctrines laude percelluit) 
in Arabia Felice, totaq. Erythra, & in Tapro- 
bana, Christ! evangelium promulgasse testa- 
tur.” {Hist. Indie, folio edition. 1588. f. 56.) 

De Couto, who had read this passage, 
rejected it in favour of St. Thomas. 

•Having read what Dorotheus, Bishop of 
Tyre, says (and it is related by Maffei in the 
third book of his Ifistory of India), that in tins 
footprint on Adam's Peak is venerated the 
memory of the eunuch of Queen of Candace, 
who, he says, went about preaching the Gospel 
throughout the whole of the Red Sea. Arabia 
Felix, and Taprobana, we cannot discover 
whence that learned man could have inferred 
this, since it is not said in any writing that this 
eunuch left Abyssinia, of which he was a native. 
And we made diligent inquiry throughout 
India, and spoke with many ancient and learn- 
ed Moors, heathen, and even Jews, and in no 
part of it is there any knowledge or tradition of 
this eunuch.” (Journal C.B.R.A.S. 60. p. 116.) 


This ' Dorotheas, Bisliop of Tyre, is an 
imaginary personage. Some w'ritings were 
circulated under that name in the VUI cen- 
tury-'-' — some of them are given by Migne in 
his Patrologiu,'" but this passage is not there. 
There exists, however, another passage of an 
earlier writer, Sophronius of Jerusalem (A. D. 
560-638). w hich is probably the source of the 
Byzantine fabrication, Sophronius wrote 

•• Eunuchus Candaces Aethiopum Reginae 
in Arabia cognomento felici, et in Taprobana 
insula maris Ruhr! praedicavit Evangelium 
Domini. Aiunt antem eum et ibidem martyrium 
pertulisse, ethonorefice fuisse sepultum.” 

It should be noticed that what Sophro- 
nius and • Dorotheus ’ said has nothing what- 
ever to do with Adam's Peak or the footprint. 
It was Maffei who linked the passage conjec- 
turally with the Peak. And thus was born 
the Eunuch's claim.’-’ The discovery of 
Maffei was perpetuated by De Couto. Du 
Jarric, ’ ■ Baldeus. '■ * Tennent. etc ; and subse- 
quent writers took up the tale from one or 
other of them. In their desire to make up a 
good case they did not hesitate to manipulate 
the evidence. Compare, for instance, the pas- 
sage of Maffei with what is attributed to him 
by Tennent, Dorotheus with what is ascribed 
to him by De Couto. Valentyn with De Couto. 
and Gordon Cumming with "Valentyn. 

Maffeus conjectured that the footprint 
might be that of the Eunuch, De Couto brush- 
ed it aside because it might perhaps be that of 
St. Thomas. By a process well known in the 
migration of fable these conjectures became 
facts, and the conjecturers “ authorities” for 
the conflicting claims, and the ‘‘Portuguese 
authorities” in their turn became ‘‘Roman 
Catholics,” till Percival built them a chapel, 
and led " vast numbers ” of ‘‘black Christians” 
in “annual pilgrimage,” “ and Rhys Davids 
saw a unique sight,” Thus is history written. 

Rhys Davids also endorses Tennent’s 
statement that the name Adam’s Peak was 


‘' 9 . Catholic Encyciopadia, foccTyre. 

30. Vol XCII. 

31. Migne, Patrologia, Vol. XXIII Col. 721. 

32. Vd.'ie in ' Life of Philip the Deacun' ha.'^e>, the claims ©t the eunuch on Dorotheus, ^50ph^onJllf! anu ‘‘thecunent 

ir.clitions ot the couiitr-y ” (Ceylon Quoted by Hough, C/D-t.'-uflAiiH, m 43 

33 See Ceylon Antiijuani & L'lterarii Hfyiaiti 
34. Baldeus. Ev/aud dyt/ii'/i Cup. XLVIll, p. l&l. 
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given to the mountain by the Portuguese, 
though others with far better reason ascribe 
it to the Mahometans. Even if it were the 
Portuguese who gave it that name, it must be 
recognised that they did not invent it toute 
piece. Adam had been legendarily connected 
with the ^eak long before fbn Batuta. and 
that was centuries before the Portuguese 
doubled the Cape. There is hardly a mediae- 
val traveller who did not refer to the legend. 
Marco Polo. Friar Oderic, Marignolli. Jordanus, 
Di Conti, Nikkitin, Varthema, and a host of 
others have left it on record. It was from 
the Mahometans that they heard it, and the 
Mahometan legend has been recorded by 
Soleyman (A.D. 851.) 

On remar que dans Tile (Serendyh) une 
montagne. appelee Al-rohonn, sur laquelle 
fut jete Adam, sur lui soil la paix ! La trace de 
son pied est marquee sur le roc qui couronne 
la montagne, gravee dans la pierre, au sommet 
de la montagne. On n'y remarque qu'un seul 
pied ; il est dit qu’Adam pla^a son autre pied 
dans la mer.” (Relation des Voyages fuits 
par les Arabes et les Persans dans I'lnde et 
d la Chine. M. Reinaud, Paris, 1845.1. pp. 5-6.) 

The French translator says in a note 
iVol. II, pp. 8-9, note 14.) 

“ Les musulmans croient qu’Adam, apres 
son peche, fut jete dans Tile de Ceylan, sur la 
montagne qui domine I'ile ; e’est de la que 
cette montagne a ete appelee Pic d'Adam. 
Les musulmans y vont en pelerinage ; suivant 
Ibn Bathoutha. qui visita la montagne au xiv*^ 
siecle de notre ere, et qui a donne a ce sujet 
des details curieux ; ces pelerinages commence- 
rent dans la premiere moitie du iv siecle de 
I'hegire, xe de notre ere." 

Ibn Batuta says : "This mountain of Seren- 
dib is one of the highest in the world ; we saw 
it from the sea at the distance of nine days. 
When w'e ascended it we saw the clouds pass- 
ing between us and its foot. On it is a great 
number of trees, the leaves of which never fall. 
There are also flowers of various colours, with 
the red rose, about the size of the palm of the 
hand, upon the leaves of which they think 
they can read the name of God and of his 
Prophet, There are two roads on the moun- 
tain leading to the foot of (Adam) ; the one is 
known by ‘ the way of Baba,’ the other ‘ the 
way of Mama,’ by which they mean Adam 


1 1 

and Eve, The way called that of Mama is 
easy ; to it the travellers come upon their first 
visiting the place, but every one who has 
travelled only upon this, is considered as if he 
had not made the pilgrimage at all.” (The 
Travels of ibn Batuta, by Samuel Lee. 
London, 1829, p, 189.) 

Tennent tried to show that the Mahome- 
tan tradition originated from a gnostic source 
by repeating the arguments given by Ed. 
Dulaurier in his review of Reinaud's work in 
the Journal Asiatiqiie (Aout-Sept. 1846, 
pp. 131-220.) It has been observed by "An 
Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles,” that " the 
vagueness of this passage ” (i. e. of the Pisiis 
Sophia) "and the evident confusion of persons, 
is such that it requires a considerable stretch 
of the imagination to connect it with either 
Adam's Peak or his footprint " (II. p. 13.). 
Rhys Davids in his turn thus summarises 
Tennent’s summary of Dulaurier’s argument ; 

" Tennent’s combination (ii, 135) is shortly 
as follows: — It is well known that the Muslims 
regard Adam in a peculiarly mystic way, not 
only as the greatest of aU patriarchs and 
prophets, but as the first viceregent of God. 
This idea is neither Arabian nor Jewish ; but 
the Gnostics, with whom the early Muhame- 
dans were in close contact, rank Adam as the 
third emanation of God, and assign him a 
singular pre-eminence as Jeu, the primal man. 
Now they also say, as recorded in the Pistis 
Sophia (Schwartz's translation, p, 221) that 
God appointed a certain spirit as guardian of 
his footprint ; and in Philo Judaeus, in his 
pretended abstract of Sanchoniathon, there is 
alsoa reference to the footstep of Bauth (Bud- 
dha ?) visible in Ceylon. So far Sir Emerson 
Tennent: and we will only say that now, when 
so much more is known of the Pistis Sophia and 
Philo Judaeus, it is desirable that these curi- 
ous coincidences should be examined by a com- 
petent scholar. ” (Diet, of Rel. and Ethics.) 

One of the first discoveries of the compe- 
tent scholar will be that neither Tennent (II, 
135) nor even his master Ed. Dulaurier 
(Journal Asiatique, pp. 175-179) has said any- 
thing remotely resembling the passage which 
I give in italics. If he succeeds in discover- 
ing anything like it in Philo Judaeus. I can only 
offer my congratulations in advance. 


35. FAbrioius, Skeen and ‘An Officer, late of the Oevlon Rifles,’ give the various travellers' accounts. For the briet 
relerence of the Russian Nikkitin. «ee Sir George Birdwood** Rf‘/M)rt on the old ReconU of the India office," p 143. 

36. Dulauner's views were afterwards adopted by Reinaud himself with n ‘ p^'ut-etre’ --Vemotre Heogr. Hisior. 

e ^cientifique .swr (Pans, 184fl) p. 201, 
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RELICS OF THE PORTUGUESE RULE 

IN JAFFNA. 

By S. Sabaratna Mudaliyar 
With notes by J. P. Lewis, c.m.g.. c.c.s. (Retired;. 


T he Portuguese rule in Jaffna may be 
said to have lasted for about three- 
quarters of a century — A.D. 1593 to 
1658. Although more than two and a half 
centuries have elapsed since it terminated, 
there exist even now several vestiges to indi- 
cate the influence which the Portuguese 
rule exercised over Jaffna. 

In the first place, there are Portuguese 
descendants numbering over 200, mostly in 
the Jaffna Town. They are, however, much 
reduced in circumstances, most of them being 
employed as ‘‘ mechanics.” meaning shoe- 
makers. watchmakers, tailors, etc. They may- 
even be said to have lost their racial character- 
istics, as it is not possible to distinguish them 
from the natives of the place by their colour. 
They still speak Portuguese, or rather Indo- 
Portuguese, a patois which differs consider- 
ably from the language of their motherland. 

We have again the Jaffna Fort which 
presents a magnificent view both by sea and 
land. The fort, as it stands now, is by the 
side of what is known as the Jaffna Lagoon : 
but there is a tradition that the Portuguese 
originally intended to build the Fort by the 
side of the open sea at Kankesanturai, wdiich 
is a port about eleven miles to the North — and 
the foundation laid for the purpose of one of 
the walls remains there even todays.’ The 
original idea appears to have been given up 
for some reason or other, and the present 
Jaffna Fort was erected instead, it is said, 
with forced labour. There were no roads or 


vehicular traffic in those days, and traditio'-! 
has it. that the materials collected and stored 
at Kangesanturai for building the Fort there 
were removed to Jaffna wholly by manual 
labour — men having been posted, a yard 
apart, along the whole distance . and the 
stones having been passed from one to the other 
until Jaffna was reached one by one. It is 
said that the stronghold of the Tamil King at 
Nalliir was also demolished by the Portuguese 
and the materials thereof used in building the 
Jaffna Fort. 

The next circumstance tliat reminds one 
of the Portuguese rule in Jaffna is the num- 
ber of Hindu temples that w’ei’e razed to the 
ground during that period. Most of the 
temples so demolished have since been re- 
built and these comparatively modern build- 
ings therefore prove in a way monuments of 
the Portuguese rule. The following are among 
the important temples so re-built : — 

1. The Kandasami Temple at Nalliir 

2. The Kailasapillaiyar Temple at 

Nallur 

3. The Saddanata Temple at Nallur 

4. The Viramakaliamman Temple at 

N alliir 

5. The Veyilukantapillayar Temple at 

Nallur 

6. The Kandasami Temple at Mavidda - 

puram 

7. The Si van Temple at Kirimalai 

8. The Varadarasapperumal Temple 

at Vallipiiram 


I See plan o; Kan'4.e-ant J-,,i r ort—( II Plate XI 1 
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As a fourth memento of the Portuguese 
occupation I may refer to several Christian 
names which were introduced during the 
Portuguese period and which have now been 
given a more or less Tamil form, and are 
largely used among the Roman Catholics. 

The following are some of them : — 

1. Vaitiampillai from Sebastian 

2. Susaipillai from Joseph 

3. Antonipillai from Anthony 

4. Manuelpillai from Emmanuel 

5. Avurampillai from Abraham 

6 . Yaccopillai from Jacob 

7. Visentippillai from Vincent 

8 . PeturupiUai from Peter 

9. Phillipiah from Philip 

10. Anapillai or Anal from Anne 

11 . Matalanapillai from Magdalene 

12. Marial from Mary 

Another relic may be seen in the native 
dress : — 

(a) The chiluvai — talaippd (cross tur- 
ban) is the head-dress introduced during the 
Portuguese period. This is a turban tied 
round the head by men with a piece of cloth, 
a portion of which is tied in the shape of 
a cross at the back. This is now gradually 
dying out.- 

(b) The jacket used by the women — es- 
pecially by the women of the Jaffna Town — 
was introduced during the Portuguese period, 
and is still retained mostly among the fisher 
caste people. It is being gradually given up 
by the Vellalas. 


Portuguese Influence on Jewellery 

(a) The nuptial ornament called purd 
tali (Dove tdli) was introduced during the 
Portuguese period. This is an ornament tied 
round the neck with a golden cord and is of 
the shape of a dove (representing the Holy 
Ghost), in lieu of the Hindu pattern of 
Pillaiyar (the elephant-faced god). 

This purd idli is largely in use among 
the Roman Catholics, and even among some 
of the Protestant Christians. 

(b) The hair pin called kavuttor “ was 
introduced by the Portuguese and it still 
retains the Portuguese name. 

Portuguese Furniture. — Tables, chairs and 
almyrahs were introduced during the Portu- 
guese period, and they are known even now 
by Portuguese names ; — 

mesai for a table (Port, mesa) 

katirai for a chair (Port, cadeira) 

alumarisu for an almyrah (Port, almario) 
A pattern of wooden box known as tayila 
is still in use, and the word is very probably 
Portuguese. It is not Tamil at any rate.'* 

There is another pattern of wooden box 
known as kanthori, and another known as 
leindri and these are Portuguese as their 
names imply. •''' 

The name for a drawer is lachchi, which is 
a Portuguese word found also in Sinhalese.'' 

Portuguese Words in General Usage 

There are several words that are largely 
in use among the Tamils of Jaffna, and these 
words must either be Portuguese or Dutch 
but most likely Portuguese. 


2. This species of turban was to be seen at Jaffna when I was there in 1883-5. I did not notice it in 1902-6. 

3. What is the actual Portuguese word? I have been unable to find it in De YiejT&s Portuguese-Engltfh Dictionai y. 

It would be interesting to have a list of Portuguet^e words m Tamil to compare with a similar list of Portuguese words m 
Sinhalese. As tar as the latter are concerned they have been the subject of Papers by Mr. Louis Nell (Orteniahst. Vol. 
IIl.pp* ^^“56) and Mr. A. E. Buultjens (ibtdYol. II, pp.2l4-8) but very little attention has been paid to similar words m 
Tamil, though Mr. E. Woodhouse did touch on theeubject. Vol. I, pp. 223-7. Vol. II, app. 155-8). Percival in his* 

Engltsh-T<iinil Dictionary practically ignores them. 

4 . What the original words? I cannot find it inDe Vieyra. 

5. I have been unable to identify them as such. A'anfo#** looks as if it were the Dutch, kantoor, office, with a secondary 
meaning which it may have acquired of “ a box.” 

6. What the actual word that has been taken over as in Sinhalese and facftcfti in Tamil is I do not know. I cannot 

find it in Dc Vieyra who only gives gaveta It is some arcbaic word - 
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1. Ventisu (auction sale)' 

2. Sittasi (summons, citation)* 

3. Aluppanti (Custom House)-' 

4. Pinkdn (plate)!" 

5. Pirisu (saucer)' ' 

6. Koppai (cup)'- 

7. Tamperu (drum, tambourine )' ■ 

8. Alavdnku {cro-whar)' * 

9. Vanku (bench)"' 

10. Patayam (granary;'* 

11. Karikoppu (graveyard)’ • 

12. Istoppu (verandah)'” 

13 FiannaZ (window)"* 

14. Kamparai (room) 

15. Chdlai (hall) 

Customs. Portuguese influence may be 
seen in some of the local customs that are now- 
observed by the people ; — 

(a) . At the threshing floor, the custom 
still continues in many villages of drawing a 
cross over the heap of paddy as soon as the 
sheaves are threshed and the grain made into 
a heap. This is a custom introduced during 
the Portuguese period, apparently to prevent 
the removal of paddy before the Government 
share was paid. 

(b) . There is another custom in some of 
the villages, viz., of placing the plantain leaves, 
on which people take their food during fasting 
days, under the palmyra olas of the house 
roof. 


The Tamil Hindus take their food on 
leaves, and parficularly so on fasting days. 
During the Portuguese period, the people were 
not allowed to observe any fasting days, and 
they had therefore to fast secretly, and conceal 
the leaves on which they took their food on 
those days beneath the palmyra olas of the 
roof, for fear of detection ; and this practice 
still continues although the restriction does not 
exist now. 

Flora. Portuguese influence may also be 
seen in the flora of Jaffna. There are fruit 
trees and plants introduced by the Portuguese, 
and they retain even today their Portuguese 
names : — 

(a) . The koyyd or guava grows wild all over 
the Peninsula and is said to have been intro- 
duced by the Portuguese, its Bo tani cal name 
being Psidium Pyrifurum. - 

(b) . Annavanna (custard apple). This 
is itself a foreign plant, and the name is very 
likely Portuguese. There are two species of 
the plant, one of which is known as paranki 
annavanna or the annavanna oliheParankis, 
a name by which the Portuguese are known. 
The other kind is certainly indigenous, still it 
is also known by the name of annavanna. 
Perhaps its native name has been forgotten. 

(c) . Jrappala (Breadfruit tree). This 
is not an indigenous plant. But it is not 
possible to say definitely that it was introduced 


7. This is Dutch ?;«TJdiJt€,al8o used in Sinhalese. x'Oid€$tya. 

8. Probably tbn ugh the Dutch from the Latin term. Sinhalese 

9. Port, nliaivleoo.. The Jaffna Custom Office is still sxokeu of as ** Aluppantt. " 

Thisis the ^ord used in the Indo-Portugues-c translation of the Testament published at the Wesleyan Mission Press, 

Colombo, in 1852. Levi o filho de Alpheo santando ne o alfandega," (S. Mark, Chap, ii, v.li). Another tv ord of Portuguese oiigin 
reguvna^ is applied both in Sinhalese and Tamil (Hku) to the Custom House. 

10. Also In Sinhalese, ptngdna. The Port, word 1 cannot find. 

11. Port- ptres ; in Sinhalese ptrtffiya 

12. Port, copo, in Sinhalese koppe. 

13. Port, tambor. 

14. Port, alavanea. This word has so much vitality in it that it may be said to have got also into English— the English of Ceylon. 

15. Port, banco ; in Sinhalese bankuwa^ a low seat. 

16. Not identified as Port. What language Is it? 

17. Not Portuguese but Dutch, kerkhof ; in Sinhalese karxkopxvwa. 

18. Dutch stoep ; in Sinhalese istdppuixa. 

19. Vott.janella ; in Sinhalese 

20. It was probably introduced by the Portuguese. It is. however, known by both Sinhalese and Tamils by Ue Portuguese name 
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by the Portuguese. The name is not Portu- 
guese, but its Tamil meaning is wet jak.^^ 

(d). Vattdlai (sweet potato). The name 
is not Tamil, but I cannot say definitely that it 
is Portuguese. - ^ 

An Anecdote . — There is an interesting 
anecdote still remembered by the Tamils of 
Jaffna in connection with the Portuguese 
rule : — 

During the Portuguese period there was 
an order that every householder should by 
turn supply a head of cattle to be slaughtered 
for the use of the garrison. There was a pious 
Hindu at Tinnaveli, who was subsequently 
known by the name of Gnanapirakasar, and 
according to his ideas, supplying cattle for pur- 
pose of slaughtering was a heinous sin. When 
his turn came, he escaped by night to India 
where he became a profound scholar of both 
Sanscrit and Tamil and wrote several books 
and commentaries. He also constructed a tank 
at Chitamparam in South India which is still 
known by his name. 

NOTE BY MR. J P. LEWIS. 

No doubt several other Portuguese words 
occurring in the speech of the Tamils of North 
and East Ceylon can be added by our readers. 
Some that suggest themselves — perhaps now 


becoming obsolete — are real, a rix-dollar, the 
Portuguese coin, the real ; bonkdmpu, the 
shafts of a carriage, the Sinhalese bonli ; tdrd 
a duck, in Sinhalese tdrdwd. There are the 
words for godfather and godmother, kumpdtiri 
and kumdtiri, which are the Port, compadre 
and comadre. Then there is the expression 
"let us have a drink,” soppi adippom, where 
we find the Port, sopa “ a sop ’’ is used, as in 
Sinhalese soppiya. In Mannar arrack was 
sold by the “ canade,’’ which is the Port 
Canada, a measure of liquids, the capacity of 
which is said to be 12 bottles. A bier is 
tumpa, as in Sinh. tumbe, which is Portuguese. 
There is a word for a clasp knife or writing 
stile, pissdkkatti, which Mr. C. Arumugam 
suggested to me was derived from the Portu- 
guese /ecftar^ to shut, and katti, knife. 

Up to the middle of last century or there- 
abouts, the Tamils of Jaffna retained, I believe, 
in a few instances the practice of using the 
title Don ” as part of their designations — 
another relic of Portuguese times. It is now, I 
think, entirely given up. But with the Sinha- 
lese. far from dying out or being discarded, 
this style has multiplied and become a mere 
name transmitted from father to son, and not 
to one son merely but to every son, like the 
continental Baron or Count. 


21 The Portuguese nime for the bre.vtiruii tree J .Ifj/Jttv There are otiier examples, e g. aunast or piae-apple 

as Iq Sinhal©'^. . , . , „ . . 

'JZ It comes from Havti through the Poitugut'Sc ana tjie J>par!it.h Potato ts the ^ame worii 

23 But couapafe the Sinhalese niy-ma “ i lid, ‘'to shut. 
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DO THE SINHALESE DRINK MILK? 

By Herbert White, c.c.s. (Retired.) 

With a Note ' by John M. Senaveratne. 


D uring a residence of some thirty years 
in Ceylon, it always struck me as 
curious that the Sinhalese, meaning 
thereby the village class or rural Sinhalese, 
notwithstanding a seeming abundance of cattle, 
both buffaloes and black cattle, seldom seemed 
to milk their cows and rarely to drink milk. 

C. S. Calverley, who, by the way, was 
indirectly connected with Ceylon, through his 
friendship with Walter Sendall, at one time 
Director of Public Instruction m Ceylon, jok- 
ingly alleged that the abstention of the ancient 
Greeks from malt liquor seemed to him a 
curious habit on their part. 

The abstention of the Sinhalese from milk 
strikes me in a similar manner. I should like 
to know if it is a fact and, if so, whether it has 
any explanation. 

The following letter, signed by a medical 
man, which was published in the Daily Chro- 
nicle of 21st December, 1917, on the subject 
of milk-drinking, or rather non-milk-drinking 
in the East, seemed to me of interest and in- 
duced me to look up the subject of milk-drink- 
ing among the Sinhalese in Ceylon books. 

NO MILK, THANK YOU.” 

“ Taking milk with tea is an English cus- 
tom and other nations who do so have simply 
followed our example. As to mUk as an 
article of diet for full grown men, sometimes I 
am astonished at the value we set upon it. 
Though a cockney born I have lived most of 
my life in Burma, where there is not a Burman 
who knows how to milk a cow. Further, from 
Rangoon, through Siam, Tonkin, the whole 
of China (excluding Tartary). allJapan and 
the islands of Asia east of Ceylon, thus includ- 
ing more than a third of the human race, they 


do not use cow's milk or any of its derivatives 
as food. When as a medical man. I have 
suggested to a Chinaman or a Burman. milk 
as a suitable food for a sick man they have 
spat with disgust, and protested that they left 
off milk when they left their mothers’ breasts.’' 

It will be noticed that the countries men- 
tioned above are mostly Buddhist countries. 

As regards Japan, I understand that there 
are not many cattle in that country. The well- 
known author, Basil Hall Chamberlain, in 
Things Japanese (5tb ed,, p. 19) states that 
in Japan ‘-milk is regarded rather as a 
medicine than a food,” 

Writers on Ceylon have made various 
pronouncements on the question of milk-drink- 
ing amongst the Sinhalese. 

The Census Commissioner, Mr. E. B. 
Denham, in his very interesting Report on the 
Census of 1911, speaking of the changes in 
diet that are taking place in Ceylon, says : 
“ The native of Ceylon— unlike the China- 
man — always takes milk with tea,” and he 
goes on to give figures to shew the increase 
in the quantity of tinned milk imported into the 
island. 

Miss Gordon Gumming, who was in 
Ceylon in the “ Seventies,” in her Two Happy 
Years in Ceylon (1893 ed., p. 91) states with 
some emphasis : 

“Strange to say. the Sinhalese have an 
invincible objection to milking their cows even 
when they possess large herds of cattle, and 
the calves might very well spare a certain 
amount. This prejudice has been in a measure 
overcome in the immediate neighbourhood of 
towns where foreigners require a regular 
supply ; but (like the Chinese) no Sinhalese 
man, woman or child ever seems to drink 
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cow s milk, though a little is occasionally used 
in the form of curds and eaten with ghee, 
which is a sort of rancid butter." 

The author of Ceylon, by an Officer, late 
of the Ceylon Rifles, published in 1876) 
writes as follows (Vol. I, p. 395) ; 

“As in most warm climates, milk and 
butter are poor and very scarce, the granular 
butter called ' ghe' being the only sort obtain- 
able, except salt butter imported from Europe. 
The milk is that of goats and buffaloes." 

One notices in this passage that the cow 
as a milk-producer is regarded as a negligible 
factor. 

Sir Emerson Tennent strikes no uncertain 
note. Speaking of the use of Betel he observes 
that the native of Ceylon “ never eating flesh 
meat by any chance and seldom or never using 
milk,” by the chewing of areca-nut, lime and 
betel corrects the defective qualities of his 
daily food. (3rd ed,, Vol. I, p. 113) and again 
p. 152 : 

“ The cows are worked equally with the 
oxen : and as the calves are always permitted 
to suck them, milk is an article which the 
traveller can rarely hope to procure in a 
Kandyan village.” 

In Vol. II, p. 452, he reiterates as regards 
the Kandyans ; 

“ Black cattle (are) only kept to supply 
bullocks for tillage and transport. Milk they 
nevei use, the calves enjoying it unstinted ; 
and the prejudice is universal, that the cows 
would die were it otherwise disposed of.” 

Col. Campbell, in his Excursions, Adven- 
tures and Field Sports in Ceylon, published 
in 1843, recommending (Vol. I, p. 257) the 
establishment of schools for European children, 
advises that “ above all care should be taken 
that they are amply supplied with good (and 
here very cheap) buffalo’s, cow’s or goat’s 
milk." 

Our author does not mention whether the 
Sinhalese (he was stationed at Galle when he 
made the above note) wxre in the habit of 
drinking the very cheap milk available, but I 
notice that he and the other military writer. 
“An Officer, late of the Ceylon Rifles,” both 


speak of goat's milk. I wonder whether it was 
(or possibly is) a class of milk particularly 
supplied to soldiers or barracks. Civilian 
writers do not mention goat’s milk in Ceylon 
so far as I know, nor do I remember ever 
wittingly partaking of it or hearing of it as a 
beverage when I was in Ceylon. - 

Some few years ago I believe the origin 
of “ Malta fever ” was traced to the consump- 
tion of goat’s milk in that island. It would be 
interesting to know whether it is harmless in 
Ceylon. 

Dr. Davy, in his Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon, published in 1821, says (p. 282) ; 

"Many other articles of food are used 
besides those that have been mentioned, parti- 
cularly milk, of which in the coagulated state 
the Sinhalese are fond ; cheese they do not 
appear to be acquainted with nor with butter, 
excepting clarified, when it is called gee and 
is a frequent addition to their curries.” 

The implication here seems to be that the 
Sinhalese did not care about milk in the natu- 
ral liquid form. 

At p. 150 we read “ The Hoodoo Harak 
Pantia Mohandiram Nilame was entrusted 
with the care of the king’s herd of white catUe, 
which were brought from the continent of 
India and were much valued on account of 
their colour. The Pattividane Nilame had 
the superintendence of the king’s cattle in 
general in different parts of the country, under 
the care of the Pattea people, and amounting 
perhaps to two thousand head.” 

Knox does not make much mention of 
milk. Of certain villagers among whom he was 
quartered at one time, he says : 

“ For the service they are to perform to 
the King, is to carry his Pallenkine when he 
pleaseth to ride therein and also to bring milk 
every morning to the Court, being keepers of 
the King’s cattle.” 

Whether the Court partook of the milk in 
a coagulated or liquid form we do not know. 

On leaving Anuradhapura, in the course 
of his flight to Mannar, Knox and his compa- 
nions “ took our leaves of the Governor, who 
kindly gave us a pot of milk - as a farewell.’’ 


1 . [.-Ulowed by Ved.arabis, m lieu of cow’s milk, when treating Europeans, ic„ for dy-entery. Ed , C. a.] 

2. [Probably dfkiri (buffalo milk curd) Ed., C. A.] 
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Knox also describes how the Sinhalese 
made butter and how they manufactured ghee 
out of milk and lime. 

In the works of other writers on Ceylon 
we read of mUk being offered to snakes, of 
talipot and pahnyrah leaves being steeped in 
milk in the course of their preparation as 
material for writing on, and of milk being 
poured out at Bo trees to invoke rain, but of 
milk as a human beverage we hear singularly 
little. 


According to the laws of the Buddhist 
Priesthood, under the head “ Diet,” “ a priest 
may not solicit such luxuries as ghee, butter, 
oil, honey, sugar, fish and flesh, milk or 
curds.*' See Spence Hardy’s Eastern Mona- 
chism (p. 93). The italics are mine. 

I wonder why the Sinhalese do not drink 
mUk. Dr. Johnson’s reply to Boswell ; “ Sir, 
you may wonder ” was curt and unsatis- 
factory. 

I wonder if I shall get any reply. 


MILK-DRINKING IN ANCIENT CEYLON. 

Note by John M. Senaveratne. 


W HATEVER may be the explanation of 
the apparent disinclination among 
present-day Sinhalese to drink milk, 
there can be little doubt that the ancient 
Sinhalese had no such prejudice. This fact is 
borne out to some extent at least by the fol- 
lowing quotations from the Mahdvansa : — 

Vasabha (1st century A.D.), before he 
comes to the throne, — that is, in the days of 
his concealment from the emissaries of the 
King who feared him — is once aided by the 
Theras of the Mahavihara by whom he is 
“provided with milk, food and clothes” 
{Mah. 35.65). 

It is true the laws of the Buddhist Priest- 
hood forbade a priest to solicit such luxuries 
as fish and flesh, ghee, butter, milk, &c., ; but 
there was apparently no objection to receiving 
and eating or drinking them, as the case 
might be, if they were given unsolicited. 
There’s the well-known story of king Buddha- 
ddsa (4th century) : — 

“A certain priest, in the course of his 
alms pilgrimage through the village Thusa- 
vattika, received some boiled rice which had 
become dry. Procuring also milk which had 
already engendered worms, he ate his meal. 
Innumerable worms being produced thereby 
they gnawed his entrails. Thereupon, repair- 


ing to the raja, he stated his complaint to him. 
The king inquired of him : ‘ What are thy 

symptoms ; and where didst thou take food ? ’ 
He replied ; ‘ I took my meal at the village 
Thiisavattika, mixed with milk.' The raja 
then knew that there must have been worms 
in the milk. 

“ On the same day a horse was brought, 
afflicted with a complaint, which required his 
blood vessels to be opened. The raja per- 
formed that operation, and taking blood from 
him administered it to the priest. After wait- 
ing awhile he observed : ‘ That was horse’s 

blood.’ On hearing this, the priest threw it 
up. The worms were got rid of with the 
blood, and he recovered. The raja then thus 
addressed the priest in the impulse of his joy : 
‘ By one puncture of my own surgical instru- 
ment, both the priest afflicted with worms and 
the horse have been cured ; surely this medi- 
cal science is a wonderful one ! ' ” {Mah. 
Wijesinha, Ch. 37, pp. 162-3). 

And among the “ acts of great merit ” 
which Hatthadatha (7th century) performed 
were that “ he gave gifts of curdled milk, and 
rice and milk, and milk rice, and clothes, at 
the Mahapali.” {Mah. 45.25). 

Mahinda II (8th century), we zxe. told, 
“ gave to the Brahmans the best of such food 
as was meet for kings, and their milk and 
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sugar he made them drink out of vessels of 
gold” {Mah. 48. 144). 

Apparently, in those days, milk was con- 
sidered even “ meet for kings.” And Royalty, 
who were proud to consider themselves the 
servants of the Priesthood, found milk a truly 
royal gift to be made to priests or to be given 
to the poor as charity. 

Wherefore it is that we are told of 
Udaya I (9th century) that ” to the brethren of 
the three establishments he gave curdled milk 
and rice” {Mah. 51.133), and of Parakrama 


Bahu the Great (12th century), that “ in the 
four quarters of the city he built four alms- 
halls .... and for the use of those halls he 
gave thousands of cows that yielded good 
milk." {Mah. 73.28). 

The above quotations are taken at ran- 
dom, but they suffice, I think, to prove that, 
if the ancient Sinhalese, whether priests or 
laymen, were not great milk-drinkers, at least 
that they had no known prejudice against this 
wholesome and luxurious beverage. 
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THE CEYLON ANTIQUARY 


[Vol. V, Part I. 


CRITICAL NOTES ON THE “EPIGRAPHIA 

ZEYLANICA” 


[Continued from Vol, IV, pp. 19-35.'^) 
By H. C. P. Bell. C.C.S. (Retired.) 


9. POLONNARUWA 

P ROFESSOR DonM.deZUva Wickrema- 
singhe has so far published, or re- 
published, in the "" Epigraphia Zeyla- 
nica " (Vol. 11, Parts 2, 3, 4 ; 1914-1917), 
from estampages supplied by the Archjeo- 
logical Survey Department, nineteen Inscript- 
ions of Pojonnaruwa — three Pillar, fifteen 
Slab, one Rock — all belonging to a single King, 
Kirti Nissaifka Malla (A. D. 1198-1207), with 
the exception of the ‘‘ Raja Mdligdwa ” pillar 
record of Mahindu IV. (A.D. 975-991.) 

Of these Inscriptions, Slabs Nos. 17 
(Galpota), 20, 21, 22, 26, 28, appeared first in 
Muller’s Ceylon Inscriptions, 1883 ; Nos. 22 
(Slab), 23 (Pillar); Rankot V ehera" had 
been originally edited by Mr. (now Professor) 
T. W. Rhys Davids in Journal R. A. S., 1875 : 
Nos. 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, were given in Roman 
transcript and translation by Mr. S. M. 
Burrows in Journal C. A. S. Vol. X, 1887 - ; 
whilst Nos. 18 (Pillar), 27 (Slab), 29 (Rock) 
were published in the Archceological Survey 
Annual Reports for 1901 and 1911-1912, 

Besides re-editing the fifteen Inscriptions 
above specified, Mr. Wickremasinghe broke 
entirely new ground in presenting, for the first 
time, four others, viz., Nos. 10 (Pillar; -Rdja 
Mdligdwa)," 24 (Slab ; Stone Bath), 25 (Slab ; 
“ Sivn Devdle"), 30 (Slab ; City, North Gate). 


INSCRIPTIONS. 

All these lithic records (whether those al- 
ready published by previous workers in the line, 
or the quartette which had not been touched 
hitherto), have been issued by the learned 
Professor, like all his work, with that scholarly 
acumen and marked success to which students 
of Ceylon Epigraphy have become accustomed ; 
and on which they have, therefore, learnt to 
cotint in regard to further instalments. 

That a comparison of the texts of these 
Polonnaruwa epigraphs — which have had to 
be based mostly on estampages, more or 
less elusive in places, as pubhshed in the 
“ Epigraphia Zeylanica,"— would, yield even 
better results by careful collation with the 
records cut on the rock, slabs, and pillars them- 
selves, may be safely taken for granted ; but. 
be that as it may, it is no more than the Profes- 
sor's due that he should be as frankly 
complimented, as thanked cordially, for fur- 
nishing matter on the whole so essentially 
reliable and delightfully free from serious 
errors. 

In an Antiquarian Periodical not exclu- 
sively limited to Epigraphy, to deal with 
the whole series of the above specified 
Inscriptions seriatim, even by way of legitimate 
“constructive criticism," would be inexcusably 
wearisome. 

Zeylanica" Ko^ 1-S, The Leylon Ai ttqiiary.lV pp, 19-36. 

iD'Criptionb ’■ by the clerk of the Disavaof 
X, 1886, p, 11 later known a<; Galagoda 


1, Continued from '* Critical Notes on the ICptgtaphia 

2. Mx. Burrows was aided ‘ in the decipherment and translation of the 
Tamankaduwa. named “ Inamaluwa Ihala-Walawwe Lokn Banda,” ISeri. Pap. 
Banda, Edrala. 
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In proof, therefore, of the undoubted 
general reliability of the texts as put forward 
by Professor Wickremasinghe, it will suf- 
fice to refer briefly to but five Inscriptions, 
A, B, C, D, E ; in the hope that the suggestions 


offered may prove helpful, should these records 
ever be reprinted. 

A sixth Inscription (F), viz., the so-called, 
“ Slab Inscription of Vijaya Bahu II, " alone 
demands more drastic treatment ; and that in 
the interest of historic truth. 

A. 


No. 15. “HETADAGE” VESTIBULE: WALL INSCRIPTION. 


(Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1914, II, pp. 91-96.) 


The Text published by Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe, from the “squeeze” he holds, is 
manifestly open to correction here and there 
(see Plate I.) 

Line 2. The usual order of the expres- 
sions, vana durgga panka durgga, rules 
here too ; not as printed vice versa. 

Line 4. The line ends with the full word 
Mdligava 

Line 6. The Archseological Commissioner 
read (Archl. Survey, Annual Report, 1903, 
p. 16) Satara balana Pd(sddaya) anar- 
ghataya kudu nanvd. 

Satara ; Pdsddaya. These readings (for 
pora / paridden) may, or may not, be correct ; 
but mondapaya does not intervene before 
kudu. ® 

The last word in this line is doubtful. 
Mr. Wickremasinghe reads it as idsanaya.) 
Mr. Jayasekara, Inspector of Ruins at Polon- 
naruwa, would substitute dvaranaya.^ 

B. 


Line 7. For Mr. Wickremasinghe’ s tun 
mandapaya read sani mandapaya, as it is 
found on the slab. 

Line 8. For (karavd) Kalingodydna-da 
Veluvanayak-se read mese Kalingodydna-da, 
followed (tentatively) by Viyogavanayak-se ■,* 
for Karnnata Gurjjara read Kanndta Gujjira. 

Line 9. Begins da genva : for ant ah the 
slab seems to have the form ante : the line 
ends ek tan. 

Line 1 0. Mr. Wickremasinghe reads ran 
ruvan ridi (yalan di na . . . . ti) hoho dhana 
di: the slab gives ran valan ridi valandanin 
ichcha bhojana di.‘ 

Line 1 1 . Mr. Wickremasinghe has (ndnd- 
dhiharanayehi anydya) : the stone shows 
(ndnd)dhikarana lava anydya. 

Line 12. For govu read gavu. 

Line 15. Read pere ; and for ran r«vo(l 6 )n, 
at end of the line, ran vala{16)n. 

Line 17. The record closes abruptly 
with gan, not gannd. 


NO. 17. “ GALPOTA ” SLAB INSCRIPTION. 


{Epigraphia Zeylanica, 
In regard to the scholarly editing of this 
fine 12th-13th Century Inscription of 72 lines, 
containing more than 4,300 letters far the 
longest lithic record known in Ceylon Mr. 
John M. Senaveratne pays just praise to Mr. 


II, 1915, pp. 98-123.) 

Wickremasinghe in a Paper published in The 
Ceylon Antiquary (Vol. I, pp. 231-6.) : — 

“The uniform closeness and accuracy of Pro- 
fessor Wickremasinghe’s able tracslaticn, as a 
whole, leaves practically nothing for general 
criticism.” 


3 Mr Wickietniis.iBghe adnms that oviig lo bis- e.timiar- ■‘le'tg just here.' he nas adopt.dMi bur- 

rows’ transcript m O. A S. Journcl, ItSi.p. 6. It is dcuDtful -aht thei any •' iquecte ” could be got to shew tbe woin and in- 
distinct writing entirely, , 

Mr. Jayasdsara. Inspector of Ruins, Ft Icnnaiuwa. bok ly propcset an eniirely d.ffeif i itrar scrii t, ncturrccfcn- 

ableit it canbejustifiedbytbeslabitself.EewcuIdretd— d-'ortilokno /tti »<yc . .. txm uicrercia 

and translate •• he erected elephant-stable- (ef-<;*o(oia) for tbe purpose of viewing the eleph; nts’ strength (ft-/oi o) : ard. 
having witnessed their wrestling and seen their power, he built three shelters (dvaranai/ai includii g the gate-keeper's hall 
{hdrci saidway’ 

4. Mr. Jayasekara proposes Brunffa-vana ‘‘the Bee-forest." 

5 By an error of the paster the words, which immediately proceed ichchd lojana, were tinfortunately omitted, 
from Plate I. 
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Even so, Mr. Senaveratne discovered — 
naturally enoiigh in the very extensive record 
— '■ a few words and phrases, not unimportant, 
which seem to call for some further e.xamina- 
tion." 

Accordingly, he selected certain doubtful 
points and renderings, which he subjected to 
thorough scrutiny. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe (C. A. Vol. II, pp, 
175-6) '■ countered ■’ by a short Paper, plead- 
ing guilty to other “ real defects : but — in his 
wisdom — did '• not think it necessary to 
examine in detail ” his critic's remarks on the 
etymology and the meaning of certain obscure 
terms found in the text.” 

This reply was promptly met by a trench- 
ant “rejoinder,'’ hardly unexpected, from 
Mr. Senaveratne (C. A. II, 176-8.)® 

In/er alia, Mr. Senaveratne (C.A. I, p. 235) 
found himself unable to accept Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe's proposed translation of the associated 
words daru-kusaldn manga-kusaldn (Galpota, 
A, lines 23, 24.) : — 

The suggestion that these were probably 
'• drinking vessels for children” and "drinking 
vessels on the roadside for travellers,” respec- 
tively, IS, I venture to think, not quite accurate. 
The two terms seem to signify here not so much 
the means — the instruments by which this form 
of charity W'as to be exercised — as the charity 
itself. In this view the sentence would read 
better : “He . re-established offerings 

to gods ; (also) the meritorious custom, as it 
existed aforetime, of providing drink to (thirsty) 
children and wayfarers. ” 

For taking this broader view Mr. Senave- 
ratne can be amply justified by a series of 
wholly unambiguous instances where the term 
kusaldn occurs in other Inscriptions. 

In these records the basic meaning of 
kusaldn — here, and in the Dimbulagala Cave 
Inscription, not understood by Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe — is made indisputably clear by the con- 
text (referring in every case to religious or 


charitable benefactions) with which the word 
is associated. And that meaning cannot but 
be synonymous with the modem phrase pinata 
“for (the sake of earning) Buddhistic merit ” 
or “ for charity.” 

The pertinent instances^ quoted below are 
taken from lithic inscriptions of the llth-15th 
centuries ; — 

0) Ambagainuwa (Central Province); Amba- 
gamuva-da Veligampela-da Ulapand-da 
etuluve me liivdk ten kusaldn bold kota. 

(ii) Dimbula-gala (N. C. Province.) ; 

Demale vehesara kusaldn karavd { = 
modern Sinhalese pin.gamak karavd) “having 
dedicated the Tamil-tank (village) for the sake 
of religious merit.” 

(hi) BalalU'Vewa (N. C. Province) : 

Md Balallen divel 

(Tunbu)lla kusaldnata pidi. 

(iv) Nakolaganc Viharc (N. "W. Province) ; 

Ndgelata kusaldn kote pidu , 

Sitavinen kusaldn Digpitiyayi , . Giri- 

bhandusd Kumdrayan Ndgalata kusaldn kote 

pidu {Nd) galata kusdlana 

kota pidu Kurugoda idiripita dasamuna 
kusaldna .... 

(v) Evunugalla (Kegalla District) : 

Mahendra Lankd Adhikdra Pirivane 

kusaldnayi. 

(vi) Waharakgoda (Kegalla District) : 

Me kusaldn pata (liyd dun) ba(va)ta. 

Similarly; in the GalpOta Inscription (N. C. 
Province) daru kusaldn manga kusaldn, in the 
special connection in which the terms are 
ranged, bore the appropriate meaning “ charit- 
able alms (fcusaZtin=the present day pin-bat, 
‘ food given in order to obtain Buddhist kusala, 
or merit’), to (a) children (daru) and to (b) 
wayfarers {manga).” 


8 The wluLi^r.ion by the Frofe-«;or of other errors does not, of eour&e, ext:lain h.s vtm atimtf-sir.v, by the process of 
-implv shirkine the point, of tho-e spccined by me. lly critical notes represented the considered opunion of some of the 
be-st (jevl'in S'^holar- whom I bad coii-ultecl, and ilieii views cannot be so ii^htly brusihecl aside.”— J, H. S. 

7. For lurt her c< inbrm.ttion of tbe true mefiPinsot kusoian m such corn*^ctjon, comi-cre the foliowiiig quotations from 
Sinhalese Ftelisious 'woib'i (kinaly jjiven the wrilerl:— J>an veta gasdk4i'6da ku^alnn gasa kivCda Budun satu di ktvOda 
.Saddharmalankaraya ') , Kusaldn gosn huOdac J/adii ftondaiti/ir/tayaf ‘ Maitn Vamanava • Anagaia-vajtsa Desanava”). 
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The mediceval term manga kusaldn may 
well have covered some equivalent of the 
modern pin-tali (water-pots set beside roads, 
for the free use of travellers) , but assuredly 
kusaldn alms were not so limited, and 

No. 18. NISSANKA-DANA-VINODA 


meant general food. &c., in the obvious case 
of daru kusaldn, as well as that of the Temple 
and villages specified in the above quoted 
Inscriptions which were " dedicated for merit- 
bearing charity (Sinhalese, karavd.)" 

MANDAPA ’ PILLAR INSCRIPTION. 


(Epigraphia Zeylanica, 
A short record of twelve lines only, six 
each on two sides of the head of a semi-rect- 
angular, semi-octagonal, granite pillar. 

Transcript of the text was given in the 
Archl. Survey, Annual Report. 1902, p. 11.^ 
The text of the inscription is quite clear, 
save for one word (Side B, line 2) which seems 


1915, II, pp. 123-125.) 

too worn to be definitely deciphered, except the 
first akshara which is di. This word the Archaso- 
logical Commissioner read doubtfully, from the 
pillar itself, as (dikshitave). Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe prefers to extract cfz(vz7r7f), ‘‘ having 
compassion on their life,” from his paper-im- 
pression — a reading perhaps more likely.” 


D 

No. 27. SLAB INSCRIPTION OF NISSANKA MALLA. 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica, II, 1917, pp. 153-156.) 


The inscription appeared in Archceologi- 
cal Survey, Annual Report, 1911-12, p. 102, 
accompanied by a Photograph taken from the 
slab direct. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe's reading, from a 
” squeeze.” differs very slightly in but one 
or two places, being virtually the same 
throughout. 

The following paragraph, however, in the 
Epigraphia Zeylanica, explanatory of the 
incompleteness of the inscription — by no 
means an uncommon occurrence — needs 
correction: — • 


The first twenty-three lines of the inscript- 
ion are engraved on the smoothed face of the slab 
between ruled Imes, two inches apart. The next 
four lines are cut, according to Mr. Bell, one on 
each of the four narrow sides. The rest of the 
inscription is wanting. It may possibly be found 
on the reverse side of the slab. 

To free it of vegetation, &c., the slab had 
to be turned over not infrequently in the course 
of the dozen years (1900-1912) it lay in the 
Archeological Survey premises at Polon- 
naruwa. Had there been writing on the back, it 
could not have failed to attract notice ; and 
would have been reproduced in the Archeologi- 
cal Survey Report, as a matter of course.’ ” 


E. 

No 29 “PRITI-DANAKA MANDAPA” ROCK INSCRIPTION 


(Epigraphia Zeylanica, 1917, II, pp. 165-178). 


First printed, with Photographic Plate of 
the writing on the rock, in Archl. Survey, 

Annual Report, 1911-1912, pp. 104-5. 

There are far too many weatherings in 
this long epigraph of 45 lines to furnish a 
copy more than very fairly com plete. 

8, Ilinduia, iui hinJa, m the Arehwologieal Survey transcript is a clerical error of the " copy " forpress. niilda is 

iiuite clear on the pillar. _ „ v 

9 Mr Jayasekara suggests, ingeniously, dijalira " like a Brahmin. 

10. See tei/ion .aitiquary. III, p. 9, footnote 20. 


Professor Wickremasinghe, armed with his 
“ estampage,” has struck out into uncertain 
paths more boldly than the ArchEeological 
Commissioner felt justified in venturingin view 
of the sadly worn condition of much of the rock 
record. 
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In one important word (lines 43, 44) 
Mr. Wickremasinghe distinctly improved on 
the Archceological Survey originally poor 
rendering, by reading Priti duna(ka) manda- 
payak, where the Archaeological Survey’s 
erratic text gave Priti ddnana mamapasak. 

F 

No. 30. SLAB INSCRIPTION 

(Epigraphia Zeylanica, 
Under the above title Mr. Wickremasinghe 
has edited in Vol. II, Part 4, 1917 (the last 
issued), of the Epigraphia Zeylanica the first 
side of an inscribed slab, dating back to the 
Twelfth-Thirteenth Century, which is stUl 
erect at Polonnaruwa. ’ ^ 

Eight years previously the Archaeological 
Commissioner [Annual Report, 1909, p. 8) had 
written : — 

“ In the old street skirting the Monastery to 
south of this ruin stands the pillar-slab inscript- 
ion of which Mr. S. M. Burrows has given a 
partial transcript in Roman characters and trans- 
lation {Journal C.A.S., Vol.X, 1886, pp. 71-74). 

The slab bears 36 lines of writing on one face 
(all legible)’ ‘ ; and on the other side 28, of which 
the last 6 are in Tamil, illegible except here and 
there. 

The inscription confirms the treacherous 
murder of Vijaya Bahu II, nephew of Parakrama 
Bahu the Great {Mahdvransa, LXXX, 15-16). It 
may belong to Nissanka Malla or Sahasa Malla.”’* 

Mr, Wickremasinghe’s summarised de- 
scription of the contents of the inscription, in 
which he attributes it to Vijaya Bahu II, is 
as follows : — 

After the usual auspicious word SvasH and a 
Sanskrit verse, of which only the first line is 
partially legible, ’ ‘ the record goes on to state 
that Vijaya, the eldest son of Siiiha-Bahu of the 
Kalinga-Chakravarti dynasty came over to Ceylon, 
defeated the Yaksas, and became King ; that a 
descendant of his was Parakrama-Bahn, who 
brought the Island of Lanka under one canopy 
of dominion ; and that this King, desiring the 
continuation of his dynasty, invited his sister’s 
son {bend) over from Sinhapura, invested him 
with royal dignity, and in course of time died. 


Both mislections were subsequently cleared up, 
and the true version definitely found by the 
Archeological Commissioner to be Priti Dana 
nama (or namin') Mandapayak “ A 
Mandapa called ‘ Gladsome Alms (hall) ’ ” * > 

OF VIJAYA BAHU 11. 

1917, II, pp. 179-184.) 

The nephew was thereafter duly anointed 
King Vijaya-Bahu, but the day after his accession 
to the throne some treacherous Ministers rose 
against him. A Chieftain named Vijayayan-ten- 
navan, however, protected the King, and, quelling 
the rebellion, restored peace to the country. In 
recognition of these distinguished services. King 
Vijaya-B^u granted him heritable lands with 
certain privileges, described on Side B, lines 1 to 
22, and ending with the usual clause to the effect 
that the regulations so enacted should be pre- 
served. 

The remaining six lines contain an illegible 
Sanskrit stanza in Tamil character of the type in 
use during the Twelfth Century A.D. 

The above synopsis quite correctly repre- 
sents the gist of the writing on the slab, except 
(o)in one all important sentence on Side A, and 
(6) the limiting of the contents on Side B, lines 
1-22 to the grant of “heritable lands with 
certain privilleges” to the Minister Vijaya 
Yan ; for owing to the hopeless weathering of 
this face of the stone nearly everything re- 
mains illegible down to line 20 ; and only its 
very commencement seems capable of being 
partially understood, having regard to the 
closing lines on Side A. 

As will be shown below, a serious mis- 
lection by Mr. Wickremasinghe on Side A (of 
which face alone he gives a Plate) has led him 
into a vital mistake in regard to the attribu- 
tion of the record to Vijaya Bahu II. 

In 1909 the Archaeological Commissioner 
considered, as quoted above,that the Inscription 
confirmed the death of Vijaya Bahu II, 
and might belong to Nis?anka Malla or Sahasa 


11. Id p. n.foornore22 

12 The slab does not stand near. “*he ancient irrigation chaDcel” (i.e. a wan-efe of Ti-avewa tank), as unwittingly 
stated by Mr. Wiekremnsinghe ; but 'ome disttmce south of it. and at the side of a depressed street of the Old City. 

1.^. S de A. In all, lines 36 (with Su:n<iti at head» ; legible except the first six or seven lines. 

14. ThivS suggest! ve paragraph finds no place in Mr. Wickremasingbe's Article m the Eptgraphio Zeylanica. 

15, Mr. Wickremasinghe's reading of this opening ImeisSri Kalinga^Tirpah Parakrama-hhu (jo). It is quite likely that 
the flr«t six lines of the 5anifcrtt'6‘tu/ia^€3e text on Side A were exactly reproduced in the Sanekrit’Graritha lines (23-E8) closing 
Side B. 



.SLAB inscription OF •• VIJAYA BAKU II.’ 




No. 30 
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Malla. The selection, even then, obviously 
lay between these two sovereigns, brothers or 
half brothers : there never appeared to be 
any justification for attributing it to a third 
sovereign. 

Having, however, made up his own mind 
that the Inscription must belong to Vijaya 
Bahu n, Mr. Wickremasinghe is necessarily 
forced to labour a case lor fixing the parentage 
of that King on Gaja Bahu II, and Bhaddavati, 
younger sister of Parakrama Bahu I. 

He says ; — 

The historical facts alluded to {in the pre- 
sent Inscription) not only corroborate the account 
in the Mahdwansa but also throw additional light 
on the short reign of that unhappy monarch 
Vijaya-Bahu 11 (1186-1187 A.D.). 

We are now absolutely certain that he was 
a son of a sister of Parakrama Bahu I ; and this 
sister could be no other than hhaddavati. the 
spouse of King Gaja-Bahn II (1132-1153 A.D.) ; 
for Parakrama-Bahu had only two other sisters, 
who were married to his hostile cousin Mana- 
bharaija, son of Siri Vallabha. Their issues were 
Siri Vallabha and Kirti-Siri-Megha, and they all 
belonged to the party which opposed the political 
ascendancy of the Kalinga dynasty. 

It is true, however, that in the course of the 
war both these Princes were taken captive and 
were brought before Parakrama Bahu ; but noth- 
ing is known as to their fate, and we have no 
grounds to presume that Parakrama Bahu took 
pity on them and adopted one of them as his heir. 

It is also true that there is the statement of 
certain Buddhist monks in Mahau-ansa, LXX, 333, 
that Gaja-Bahu II had neither a son nor any 
brothers ; but this may mean, judging from the 
circumstances under which the statement was 
made, that he had no son or brother near him at 
the time to continue the war and eventually to suc- 
ceed him on the throne. 

In the absence of any reference to a fourth 
sister of Parakrama-Bahu I, it is probable that 
his bend or nephew was Bhaddavati's son, either 
by Gaja-Bahu II or by a second marriage, 
unless, of course, the word bend is applied loosely, 
as is often done, to indicate a more distant relative. 

As to where the nephew was when Parakrama 
Bahu sent for him, the Chronicles are silent. The 
Inscription alone fells us quite definitely that he 
was then living in Sinhapura, the capital of 
K^inga. 


We must, therefore, assume that when war 
broke out between Gaja-Bahu II and Para- 
krama Bahu I, Bhaddavati, queen of the former 
and sister of the latter, fled to India with her son 
for safety as many a royal personage had done 
so before. Some years later the Buddhist monks 
brought about a reconciliation between the two 
Monarchs. 

This, and the continuation of the war with 
Manabharana, may have paved the way for 
Parakrama-Bahu to look on Bhaddavati’s son 
with favour. So, when he found towards the 
close of his reign that he was still childless and 
the question of a successor had to be settled, he 
rightly chose this Prince in preference to the sons 
of his other sisters by Manabharaija. 

That there was much opposition to this election 
is clear both from the insurrection that took 
place on the day after the accession of this Prince 
to the throne as Vijaya-Bahu II, and from his tragic 
death a year later at the hands of Mahinda and 
Dipani. 

Brief comments on the above will suffice. 

(i) If the categorical statement of the 
Mahdwansa, that most reliable of all the 
Si^ihalese Chronicles, be accepted — and Mr. 
Wickremasinghe’s unreasonably strained at- 
tempt to explain it away carries little or no 
conviction — that the old “King (i. e. Gaja 
Bahu II) hath neither a son nor any brethren,” 
and “ by reason of his age standeth now at 
the gates of death.” le Mr. Wickremasinghe’s 
whole card-tower of assumptions collapses 
incontinently. 

(ii) Mr, Wickremasinghe has to admit 
that Parakrama Bahu I had, besides Bhadda- 
vatf, “ two other sisters ” (Mitta and Pabha- 
vati), who were both married to the King’s 
cousin, Manabharana the younger. 

(iii) By his wile, Mitta, Manabharana had 
a son Siri Vallabha, and by Pabhavatf, another 
son Kitti Sirimegha, as the Princes are styled 
in the Mahdwansa : both names are biriidas. 
In view of Gaja Bahu II being childless, it was 
almost certainly one or the other of these two 
Princes who, as “sister’s son,” succeeded his 
uncle Parakrama Bahu I on the throne, under 
the title of Vijaya Bahu (II). 


16. Mahaw^nsa LXXI,333. 
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(iv) As to the fate of Manabharana's two 
sons, “though nothing is known definitely," 
surely we have-not “ no grounds,” pace Mr. 
Wickremasinghe but — very good documentary 
evidence “ to presume that Parakrama Bahu 
took pity on them, and adopted one of them as 
his heir.” 

Not once nor twice does the Old Chro- 
nicle delight to dwell on the compassion — 
amused cynical compassion at times — shown 
by Parakrama Baku the Great to rivals in 
arms, his cousin Gaja Bahu II, the General 
Sankha, and others. ' ’’ 

Further, we know that Siri Vallabha, the 
elder son of Manabharana, followed in the 
train of Parakrama Bahu I. when that Con- 
queror made his triumphal entry into 
Polonnaruwa ; and, again, that, on the death 
shortly afterwards of his cousin Manabharara. 
the King sent for the latter's younger son, his 
other nephew, Kitti Sirimegha* * 

There is every ground, therefore, for 
the reasonable assumption that Vijaya Baha 
II was in fact one of the Princes Siri Vallabhu 
or Kirti Sirimegha. 

So much for Vijaya Bahu IPs identity. 

It now remains, by an examination of the 
text itself, altogether to disconnect that Ruler 
with the ,gaI-sa/ 2 nosa, and to fix its author- 
ship definitely upon King Kirti Nissanka. 

The whole question hinges on the mis- 
reading of a single word in the Sinhalese text, 
and its consequent deceptive translation. 

Owing to his estampage unfortunately not 
yielding the full impression, Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe has been led to transcribe wrongly the 
fateful word which occurs at the end of line 
24 and the beginning of line 25 ; and thus to 
offer a translation at variance with the actual 
meaning of the sentence. 


ANTIQUARY [VolV, Parti. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe reads ( Side A, lines 
23-26.) 

23 (ishta) kramayen 

24. abhishiktavii Vijaya Bdhu-vahanseta 
(pa- 
is. -nadd) dushtdmdtyayan rdjadrohive 
Lankdvaf fa ka- 

26. - la vilupta) sddhd Vijayd-ydn-ten- 

ndva 

27. -n se(me)hi tabd dun rdjyayehi 
This he translates : — 

"Then m accordance with his (Parakrama 
Bahu the Great) wishes Vijaya Bahu was anointed 
(King). On the following day (pana-da), “ how- 
ever, certain treacherous Ministers became traitors 
and caused (disturbances) in Lanka. But the Chief 
Vijaya-yan-ten-navan suppressed them, and, 
restoring peace, delivered the Kingdom to His 
Majesty.” 

In reality the three pregnant aksharas 
(lines 24. 25) do not read " panadd " 

but veredd.-° This entirely alters the 

complexion of the passage (Plate II, A). 

The translation of the sentence from 
Vijaya Bdhu-vahanseia onwards, thus 
amended, then gives as the true meaning : — 

“ But some evil-minded Ministers turned 
traitors, doing hurt to (ver^dd) His Majesty 
Vijaya Bahu, and caused exceeding turmoil 
(vilupta) ; but the Chieftain Vijaya-yan quashed it 
and restored the Kingdom (to His Majesty, 
Kirti Nissanka) in tranquillity (sene^e.)’'- ' 

And this record, as it may be read with- 
out error at this day on the stone slab, is borne 
out by the Mahdvansa ; for according to that 
History, it was not on the day after his in- 
auguration hut a year later, that the rebel- 
lion against Vijaya Bahu II occurred, resulting 
in his murder. 

The Mahdvansa makes this quite clear : — 

“Thus, having performed divers acts of great 
merit, this King (Vijaya Bahu 11) whose fame as a 
Ruler, both of the Kingdom and of the Church 
was great, reigned only one year. For a certain 
Mahinda of Kalinga, a false friend, caused his 
death by foul means with the help of an accom- 
plice, a cowherdess Dipani by name.”= = 


IT. Mahawansa LXV, 16. 27-31 ; LXVI, 30. 50 ; LXVII, 49-52; LXIX. 22 : LXX 145. 235-241. 244, 273-4, 

18. M.LXXli 324. 333.343 

19. The italicn arc the present writers. 

20. See Plate I A. line. 

21. ythtpta : VI intensive, lupta “plunder"; .-lenehi (on thesiabi ; perhaps meant tor •■'gnie/ii, as in Eprgraphia 
Zetilo.n\ca, 1. 131, 180. 

ffi. TVIahiiwansa LXXX 1 1, 17. 18. 
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The Chronicle then sums up the course 
of events which immediately ensued — the 
short-lived rule of Mahinda " with great 
trouble for five days only '' — the righteous 
anger of the army, people. Chiefs, and King's 
Ministers (among whom the great General 
Vijaya-yan- '■ was doubtless the recognised 
head and moving spirit) — the execution of the 
usurper, presumably upon the prompt sup- 
pression of the rising, followed quickly by 
the accession to the throne of Kirti Nissanka. 

“But thib loolish tMahmda) was able to rule 
the Kingdom with great trouble for five days only; 
because that he succeeded not in obtaining the 
consent and the support of the Chiefs of the army, 
and the men of valour, and the inhabitants of the 
country, and the King's Ministers, who were all 
greatly enraged with him for the deed that he 
had done." 

And Kitti Nissanka, who w as a descendant of 
the race ot Kalinga , and the sub-king of the King 
Vijaya Bahu, put him to death and himself became 
King.’’" 

Thus there can be no fair reason to doubt 
(even according to the Sinhalese text of the 
Inscription, independent of the Sanskrit- 
Grantha epilogue) that the Ruler to whom the 
General Vijaya-yan handed over the Kingdom, 
after putting down the insurrection, was not 
Vijaya Bahu II — who had been murdered — 
but the relative of the dead King, the Kalinga 
Prince, Kirti Nissanka Malla. 

The whole record on Side A — the first 
line (save the mangala heading Swasti) 
included, of an otherwise illegible preamble,^ ^ 
lines 1-7 — proclaims its connection, so plainly 
as to be unmistakable, with Nissanka Malla 
and no other sovereign. 

Very briefly, but with full traditional and 
historic accuracy, the King reviews the 
circumstances which led to his accession — his 
uncle Parakrama Bahu’s descent from the 
first Vijaya ; his own coming to Ceylon, and 
investment there with royal rank, as a future 
Ruler — quite probably owing to Vijaya Bahu 


II being childless and a suitable Prince needed 
to succeed him ; the episode of the sudden 
rebellion against Vijaya Bahu, sternly crushed 
by Vijaya- ten Tavaru-navan; the throne falling 
to him (as Parakrama Bahu I’s nephew and 
Vijaya Bahu IPs sub-king) ; and the well- 
merited recompense, in gratitude to the 
masterful Chief to whom he had owed his 
elevation to kingship. 

On Side B— with the exception of some 
connected words in lines 1. 2, and the greater 
part of lines 20, 21, 22, which close the 

Sinhalese portion of the Inscription — only a 
few letters, or may be a chance word, can be 
deciphered, so weathered is this face of the 
slab. 

It was evidently on whatever he made 
of these particular lines that Mr. "Wickrema- 
singhe assumed that the grant to Vijaya-yan 
consisted of •' heritable lands with certain 
privileges.” and that the gal-satinasa con- 
cludes with ’• the usual clause to the effect that 
the regulations so enacted should be pre- 
served.” 

This generalisation is approximately cor- 
rect ; but something more precise may perhaps 
be extracted from lines 1,2, (Side B). So far 
as can be made out, these seem to read - 

1. . . su hira sanda pamutin- 

van 

2 . hi(mi)yanvakanseta (ghana) ran 

pamunuvan hd (ma . . 

Connecting these (Plate II, B) on to the last 
two lines of Side A, which run : — 

36 Kdlinga-vansayata me 

daskam 

37. kota d heyiniit me kala daskamata 
(fa) 

the sentence can be provisionally trans- 
lated in part : — 


23. Regarding this masterful Chief see Epigraphta Zeylanica 11, p. 181: Ceylon AnUqiia:-g II, p. 30. lootnote 11. 

24. See supra footnote 14. 

25. Plate I B, Imes 
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“ In as much as (the Vijaya Yan family^ has 
been rendering faithful services to this (illustrious) 
Kalinga dynasty— in recognition of {Hi. for) this 
loyal service, hereby are granted lands in 
perpetuity {hira sanda pamiinuvan ; lit. 'grants 
so long as sun and moon endure ’), and to his 
Lordship giiis of pure gold.” 

Of the rest oi the Sinhalese writing (Plate 
II, B) on Side B, lines 19 — 22 (with lacunae, 
and doubtful letters, in the first two) yield — - * 

19 vana . . heyin Mann 

rdjendra- 

20. -yan vaddldvu su{krUaya)n hd-da 

samanam ve- 

21. ganuyi kola vaddla vyavasthdvata 

avi- 

22. -ruddha kola rakshd kata yutu-' 
“Because of the existence of (lit. there being) 

(these) should be observed (or upheld)^ 

without infringing the decree which was pro- 
nounced as being in agreement also with the (moral 
rules, or code) of the Great King Manu.” 

It should be added that, at the end of 
the record, is cut the figurine of a fish 
(or may be a couple of fish) the usual royal 
emblem of Kirti Nissarika Malla, as found in 


other of his Inscriptions. This goes to support 
further that King's connection with the grant. 

To round off the identification fully, 
Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao,-* Superintendent 
of Archaeology, Travancore State, most 
generously responded to the writer s request, 
by elucidating the apparently illegible Sanshrit- 
Grantha lines which close the Inscription. 

His cnsp and invaluable Note, covering 
Transcript and Translation, appear below 
in the Appendix, and clinch absolutely the 
identity of the Royal grantor. 

Nothing, it will be seen, but his inabihty, 
— natural enough in the circumsatnces to re- 
concile Professor Wickremasinghe’s translation 
of the Sinhalese on Side A with the Sanskrit 
epilogue on Side B, prevented Mr. Gopinatha 
Rao from definitely assigning the record to its 
true author — the energetic, but preposterously 
vain, Monarch who styled himself — to quote the 
string of his bombastic biradas, in full — Siri 
Sanga Bo $ri Vira Rdja Nissanka Malla 
Aprati Malla Pardkrama Baku Chakravartti 


APPENDIX 

By T. A. gopinatha Rao. 

endure. Further, the King exhorts future 


The six lines edited below close a 
Sinhalese Slab Inscription at Polonnaruwa, 
the first half only (Side A) of which has been 
published in Volume II (pp. 179-184) of the 
“ Epigraphia Zeylanica ” by Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe. 

These lines run on from the Sinhalese 
text on Side B, and are written in the Grantha 
alphabet of the 13th Century A.D. 

Of this portion (lines 23-28) of the 
epigraph the language is Sanskrit, 

It records that the King “ Pardkrama- 
bhuja ” (=Parakrama Bahu) granted to a 
certain individual named “ Vijaya" mansions, 
etc., for his enjoyment and that of his descend- 
ants so long as the moon and the sun shall 


generations to protect this benefaction of bis. 
The King himself is described as one whose 
mind was agreeable to the renunciation of 
sovereignty ; and the person Vijaya as one 
who was respected by the wise men (of the 
State), who was great, and who bore great 
loyalty (to the interests of his Sovereign). 

The long Sinhalese record (Side A, lines 
1-37 ; Side B, lines 1-22) must naturaUy be 
much fuller in details. 

Accepting Mr. Wickremasinghe’s version 
of the Text and his Translation, Side A informs 
us that Parakrama Bahu (the Great), who 
was born in the lineage of the first Vijaya, 
son of Sinha Bahu, brought the Island of 


26. Lines 19. Air. .Jaya'-ekara suggests; — MuiitiJ.iilaoT iMann-tiuua) hitayan : ana snkitiiijan, sunit*i^cn, sunithayan- 
alternatives for sulntayn/i. 

27. plate I C. lines 18-25, 

28. The death of ihH lamented scholar occurred in India ■whilst the present Paierwi.s going to press. Mr. Gopinatha 
Bao's contnbutions to ' he -Eptfira/'/iJfl Jt'dica maikec him out so conspicuous y. that the Cej Ion Gcveinment had already en* 

trusted to his able editing all Tamil Iiucrivtionv so lar brought tolight in this Island, and remaining unedited. 
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Lai^a under his single sovereignty ; that, 
having no sons, Parakrama Bahu sent for 
his sister’s son (bend) from Sinhapura (the 
Capital of Kalinga), and appointed him as his 
successor : that, when Parakrama Bahu died, 
Vijaya Bahu was accordingly anointed King ; 
that, the day after his accesson, some 
treacherous Ministers tried to dethrone him; 
but a faithful General named Vijaya.yan-ten- 
navan suppressed the rebellion and restored 
order ; finally, that in gratitude for the services 
rendered by the Chief, King Vijaya Bahu 
bestowed on him “ heritable lands with certain 
privileges, described on Side B, lines 1 to 22, 
which end with the usual clause to the effect 
that the regulations so enacted should be pre- 
served.” Of Side B Mr. Wickremasinghe 
pubhshed no Plate, or partial transcript. 

Mr. Wickremasinghe, identifies the Para- 
krama Bahu mentioned in the Sinhalese text 
with Parakrama Bahu I, also known as the 
Great,” and the Sinhapura Prince, his bend, 
with his sister’s son Vijaya Bahu II, mentioned 
in the Mahdvansa. 

But the Sanskrit lines of the Inscription 
seems to clash with this. 

In them the donor of the grants is 
“ Pardkrama-bhuja ” of the Kalinga-chakra- 
vartti dynasty, and not Vijaya Bahu as we have 
to gather from Mr. Wickremasinghe’s render- 
ing of the Sinhalese portion. And, as at the 
time the grants were made, Parakrama Bahu 
the Great was dead, we have, apparently to 
arrive at this, the only inference possible — 
presuming there be no flaw in the printed Text 
and Translation — viz. that Vijaya Bahu was 
also known by the name oi“Pardkrama-bhuJa." 
From other sources, such as the Mahdvansa 
we do not know whether he ever bore this 
latter name. 

The Mahdvansa records that a certain 
Mahinda of Kalinga assassinated Vijaya Bahu 


(II) and ascended the thrcne and occupied it 
for only five days. Kirti Nis§anka, a descend- 
ant of the race of the KaUnga-chakravarttis, 
who was a sub-king under the deceased 
Vijaya Bahu (II), put the usurper to death and 
himself ascended the throne. 

Mr. H. C. P. Bell informs me that this King 
Kfrti Nissanka Malla bore in his Inscriptions, 
(e.g., inter alia, ]he. Go/poto*® at Polonnaruwa) 
the rather lengthy title — consisting of his 
name proper and birudas — Siri Sanga Bo 
Kalinga Pardkrama Bdhu Vira Rdja 
Nissanka Malla Aprati Malla. 

In attempting to identify this latter King 
with the donor of the gifts in the Inscription, 
we are beset with difficulty. 

The points in his favour are : — 

(i) He belonged to the Kalinga Chakra- 
vartti dynasty, as stated in the Inscription. 

(ii) Further, he bore the name Parakrama 
Bahu. 

On the other hand, there are undoubtedly 
points too against the identification. They 
are : — 

(i) He was not a Vijaya Bahu (who as 
the Sinhalese portion, teste Mr. Wickrema- 
singhe, informs us), was the donor. There is 
nowhere any suggestion about Kirti Ni^sa^ka 
MaUa, alias Parakrama Bahu, possessing a 
third name, Vijaya Bahu. 

(ii) We have no statements in the Mahd. 
vansa, and like works, that there was a con- 
spiracy against Kfrti Nissanka Malla, and that 
in consequence he was temporarily dispossessed 
of the throne, which he was helped to regain 
I^y ^ Chief of the name of Vijaya-yan-ten- 
navan. 

There would, therefore, seem to be un- 
deniable confusion which needs to be cleared 
up, before the Sinhalese and Sanskrit parts of 
the Inscription can be reconciled. 


29 . ComparelinesE-? of Nis»ank»MaUb’s Oofpofo Inscription with line* 8-22 Side A of the present Inscription 
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Transcript.^” 

23. ^ri-Kdlinga-nripa(h) Pardkra(ma) 

bhnj'ah prd- 

24. (jnd) drit(dyd) (grani)schhatra{tyd) 

ga{ma)nd vard- 

25. ya Vijaya-khydtd(ya bh6)gdn vard- 

26. n [ I J saudhddin-ati-pakshapdia- 

vi-dhaye{ta)- 

27. dvansya-bhogydn-addch-chantrdkkd- 

vadhi^ * 

28. tdnstathaiva nrivard rakshanta 

nitavretd^- [ || ] 


Translation. 

“The prosperous and paramount Kalinga King, 
Pardkrama-bhnja (Parakrama Bahu), whose mind was 
inchned to renounce Kingship, gave mansions, etc., for 
his enjoyment and that of his descendants, so long as 
the moon and the sun endure, to Vijaya, who was 
respected by the wise, who was mighty, and who 
possessed great loyalty towards (his Sovereign). 

May these (gifts) be protected by the best among 
men.’’ 


SO. From an mk impression and photograph supphert by Mr. H. C P. Bell 

31. head Chandrurkdvadhi. 

32. The correct form or Thi« wo'-d ctnnot be mace cut, 

33. Metre, .Sardiitint-rirfiPj, At the toot ot the slab are faintly apparent figures of eroir (abovei tfop ( below) to right 
(proper lelt; of a i/ianilt 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 


IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By rev. S. G. perera, s.j. 

(Continued from Vol. IV, Part III, Page 156). 


IX. MANAR 

C HRISTIAN writers loved to call Manar 
the island of Martyrs, because of the 
six hundred proto-martyrs of Ceylon 
who there laid down their lives for the faith 
with great constancy. But that was only the 
first episode of a longer martyrdom which 
gave Manar another claim to that title. 

The history of that island in Portuguese 
times is a pitiful tale, and shows the worst 
features of Portuguese administration. Plague 
and famine periodically thinned the popula- 
tion, while the rapacious officials preyed on 
the hapless Christians and harassed the 
Missionaries. The latter warmly espoused the 
cause of the Christians, and were therefore 
hated and persecuted by their own country- 
men ; but their bitterest trial came when 
even the ecclesiastical authorities fell foul of 
them. Yet, in spite of pestilence and perse- 
cution, the Jesuits laboured in Manar for a 
longer period than anywhere else in Ceylon. 
Their mission was at one time a flourishing 
organisation ; at another, a desolate ruin. 
They were once powerful enough to super- 
vise the Pearl Fishery in the interests of the 
Christian Paravars; at another time, they were 
ignominiously turned out of their churches 
under ecclesiastical censures, because they 
befriended the self-same Paravars : but. 
though the mission waxed and waned in this 


AND GALLE. 

way, it was never abandoned till the Holland- 
ers ousted the Portuguese for good. 

It was through St. Francis Xavier that 
Christianity was first introduced into Manar. 
The story of that event is enthusiastically 
related by many writers. ' ® ^ 

“ Of those who invited Xavier to carry 
the light of the Gospel to distant countries,” 
writes BartoUi, “ the most worthy, not merely 
of being mentioned but even of being envied, 
were the people of Manar, the first example 
and masters of patience and heroic fortitude, 
in this church of the East, for in their case to 
receive baptism and to shed their blood, to 
be born to Christ and to die for Christ, were, 
as it were, one and the same thing. So fast 
do the fruits ripen when it pleases God to 
bless the seed, that those who yesterday were 
idolators become Christians today to be 
martyrs tomorrow.” * " 

Recent and more critical is the following 
description of a modem French writer. 

“ While Francis Xavier was returning 
with Mansilhas to Cape Commorin from Goa 
he met the Sinhalese Princes at Cochin. When 
he reached his destination he was absorbed 
with the care of the Christians. Then the 
war of the Badagas broke out. It was at its 
highest when, towards the end of August, 
his attention was again drawn to Ceylon ; this 
time to the island of Manar and the kingdom 
of Jafanapatam. 

*• Manar is a tract cf low'-lying land, six 
leagues long and one broad, forming the last 
link, towards the east, of Adam's Bridge, the 
chain of rocks which connects the mainland 


lOJ. All the biographers of St, Frunci'' Xavier, and Hwtori.Mn^ of Mi's.s.ions. iJu Tame Hxatone choses plvs memorables 
..c, TO: Bar-oil. Aita, i, n. i: De<jli Uomuu c he' Fatti de'ln Compagnia di Memurit Utoriche, \, pp, IlVllO : Sousa. Oriente 
t'orupiistado. i, 145 ; give long accounts, piactieally the same. 

193. Bartoli, DeV' Istoria della C o/npapnia di OesfU L’ Asia, i, lib. i. p.lB4. 

194. A Brou. S'ndt ffanrois Xaiuer (Pan*. 1012' i. pp. 29?-297. 
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with the large island. Jafanapatam lies to 
the north, in the coral archipelago which 
constitutes the extreme point of Ceylon. All 
this region had recently been wrested from 
the Kings of Cotta by Malabar invaders. The 
Rajah who had usurped the throne lived 
isolated from his neighbours by forests and 
sandy plains. He kept a sharp look-out on 
the high seas, was the terror of the navigators, 
and exacted the right to wreck of sea from 
shipwrecked sailors. In 1543 Don Martin 
Alfonso de Sousa, cruising in those parts, had 
settled some long-standing accounts with him. 
and had threatened to wage war on him unless 
he paid tribute. The Prince, who had no 
allies abroad and was hated at home, realised 
that he was menaced on every side, and gave 
in, paying large sums of money and restoring 
some pieces of artUlery. Thereupon the 
Governor left. For some time the relations 
between the Portuguese and the King appear 
to have been of a peaceful character. He 
was on good terms with the Captain of Nega- 
patam. But what was lying hid under that 
surface tranquiUity ? 

A Movement Towards Christianity. 

“ A movement towards Christianity was 
showing itself at this time among certain 
inhabitants of the coast. The Franciscans 
had probably visited those parts. At any 
rate relations were particularly frequent be- 
tween the people on the two sides of the 
Gulf of Manar, The north of Ceylon is 
inhabited by Tamils. The fishermen of 
Manar ^ ® * could not be ignorant of what was 
going on among their fellows the Paravars, 
the labours of the ‘ Santo Padre,' his preach- 
ing and miracles. They knew that it was to 
their advantage to place themselves under 
the protection of the Portuguese. In the 
course of August they sent letters to the Saint 
that they too wished to become Christians. 
The Badaga invasion was then at its worst. 
Xavier could not go, nor could he withdraw 
any of his assistants. However, at the first 
respite, he remembered the Manar folk, and 
Mansilhas received orders to proceed north- 
wards to baptise the fishermen around Ramnad 
and to cross over to the island. The Father 
thought that the Captain of Negapatam would 
use his influence with the Rajah of Jaffna to 
protect the Christians. Alas ! he knew neither 


the Rajah nor the Captain. The renewal of 
hostilities probably prevented Mansilhas from 
carrying out the programme, but two or three 
months later, at the time when the Saint was 
betaking himself to Travancore, a native priest 
was on his way to the island. 

“The conversion was easy work. ‘To 
those whom he sent forth,’ says Father Sousa, 

‘ Xavier used to communicate something of 
his own spirit, as we have seen in the case of 
the children of the Fishery.’ This priest, 
therefore, entered upon his ministry with so 
much zeal and fervour that, within a short 
time, he instructed and baptised a great part 
of the inhabitants. But it was easy to foresee 
that this conquest would not pass unopposed 
by the Rajah. To him, passing over to 
Christianity meant going over to the Portu- 
guese. Was he at the time aware of the 
difficulties in the North of India, which would 
necessarily detain the Governor and his fleet 
about the Gulf of Cambay ? At any rate, the 
revolts in the kingdom of Cotta, the impunity 
with which his rival and neighbour had shed 
Christian blood and defied the Portuguese, 
certainly encouraged him to act. It was soon 
done. The priest must have left somewhere 
in September-October, 1544. In the month 
of January the Christians were engulfed in a 
wholesale massacre. * * ® 

“ On hearing of the conversions the King 
sent his troops with orders to ravage every- 
thing with fire and sword. Six hundred 
neophytes were put to death at Patim. One 
after another they were given the choice 
between apostacy and martyrdom. These 
Christians, converts of yesterday, who had 
been summarily instructed, but in whom the 
grace of the sacrament was working with 
marvellous efficacy, chose death rather than 
apostacy. Mothers proclaimed that their 
children, who were too young to speak, were 
Christians like themselves, and died with 
them.’’ 

News of this tragic event was carried to 
Europe by the vessels that left India in Janu- 
ary, 1545. In that year Xavier visited Manar 
in person. At the time a severe pestilence was 
ravaging the island, carrying off its victims 
at the frightful rate of a hundred a day. 
When the people of Manar, Christians and 


195. ‘Lespecheurs Cmgrhalais’ says Brou. DeQueyroz likewise (p, 317) speaks ol the of Manar, but has been 
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pagans, heard of the arrival of Xavier, they 
besought him to have pity on their suffer- 
ings . . After three days' prayer, according 
to the testimony of Joao de Mello de Sampayo, 
the Saint obtained from God the complete 
cessation of the plague, ’ • ^ a circumstance 
which greatly increased the number of Christ- 
ians ; for at the sight of so evident a prodigy, 
many embraced the faith of Christ and were 
baptised. 

Little, however, is known of these Christ- 
ians till 1560, when the Jesuit Mission of 
Manar saw its beginning. In that year Don 
Constantine de Braganca took possession of 
Manar. According to De Queyroz, * ^ * Manar 
was then ruled by a tributary chieftain named 
Mahata, a successor of the martyred Ura- 
singha. As a loyal vassal of the King of 
Jaffna, Mahata made ready to defend Manar. 
With 3,000 men and supported by a couple 
of pieces of artillery and some muskets, he 
awaited the Viceroy under cover of some 
ramparts. His gallant attempt to check the 
invader was a failure, his followers were dis- 
persed and he himself killed. Thereupon, 
on the advice of his council, Braganca deter- 
mined to build a fortress in Manar, with the 
intention of settling there a colony of Christ- 
ians from Punicael. The fortress was built 
of stone and clay, and the Viceroy wrote to 
the Captain of the Fishery, Manoel Rodriguez 
Coutinho, asking him to bring over the 
Christians of the Fishery. In his letter, given 
in extenso by De Queyroz, • ® ® Braganca ex- 
pressed his resignation at the disappointing 
result of his expedition against Jaffna, as such 
had been the will of God. Manar, he said, 
was a land hallowed by the holy martyrs and 
by the labours and miracles of St. Francis. 
He also pointed out that the proposed settle- 
ment would offer the people abundance in 
place of want, security in place of danger, and 
prosperity in place of misfortune. It would 


therefore, be a piece of ingratitude to God to 
refuse such a refuge as Manar offered them. 
Such a transfer would also be greatly to the 
service of the King, for it would thus be 
possible to keep up the Fishery and secure 
the welfare of their souls at the same time. 

The Paravars- 

This letter reached the Fishery along with 
another’^ “ “ addressed to the Christian Paravars, 
which was read to them by their Kanakka- 
puUes. Though the Paravars were naturally 
reluctant to leave iheir sands and thorny 
thickets, they were nevertheless persuaded by 
the Captain to consent to the emigration. The 
fear of the neighbouring Badagas, who had 
often iUtreated and killed them, and the dread 
of the forces of Bismi Naique,^®^ Lord of the 
Coasts, who had recently attacked Punicael 
with an armed force, pleaded not a little in 
favour of the proposal. The Badagas 
attempted to prevent the escape of their prey, 
but their efforts were unavailing, and the 
Captain made ready to take over the settlers 
in the ships which the Viceroy had despatched 
in charge of Pero de Lemos. Two Jesuits, 
Henry Henriquez and John Mesquita, were 
ready to accompany the Christians ; but before 
they could embark, an army of Badagas 
appeared on the scene to make another 
attempt to prevent the emigration.®®^ 

The Captain and the soldiers engaged the 
foe while the Paravars embarked in all haste, 
and succeeded in getting safely on board, 
though in the hurry and precipitation a few 
were drowned. When the Christians had all 
embarked the Captain ordered his men to 
make for the boats which were held in readi- 
ness for the purpose. The two Fathers had 
remained on shore to see the Christians safely 
on board, and were awaiting the soldiers. 
Unfortunately for the Portuguese, the boats 
were too heavily laden and there was no help 
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but to wait for the tide. The Badagas per- 
ceived this aud profited by the opportunity to 
attack the boats. The Portuguese, taken at 
a disadvantage, defended themselves as best 
they could, till, finally, they were overpowered 
and captured. Meanwhile, the two Jesuits 
jumped into the sea and tried to escape. 
Fr. Henriquez succeeded, but his companion 
fell into the hands of a party of the Badagas. 
The Captain and his men ransomed their lives 
and left for Manar with Fr. Henriquez and 
another Jesuit, Louis de Govea,-® ’ leaving the 
unfortunate Fr. Mesquita, of whose where- 
abouts they were ignorant, to his fate. 

When the emigrants arrived at Manar the 
Portuguese were busy erecting the fortress 
under the supervision of the Viceroy himself. 
They were received with great ceremony. The 
Bishop set out to meet them preceded by a 
cross ; and after thanking them for the service 
they had rendered the King, and for the 
pleasure they had given the Viceroy, he gave 
them his blessing, and in a long address 
dwelt on the great goodness of God in bringing 
them to a land where could still be seen the signs 
of those brave martyrs who had given up their 
lives for Christ. Hardly had the Bishop 
finished his address when the Viceroy appeared 
to greet them without any formality, and as 
the procession went past, he stood by his horse 
and, taking a little child in his arms, led it on 
the animal to the church. He rendered high 
honours to Coutinho to whom he entrusted the 
fortress and, on receiving homage from 
him, urged on him the importance of safe- 
guarding and developing the same, declaring 
that it was a matter of greater importance than 
his own conquest. 

Meanwhile, Fr. Mesquita escaped from 
his prison with the aid of a Christian boy 
named Miguel, and together with him arrived 


in Manar after sundry adventures. The 
Viceroy received him with transports of joy, 
and richly rewarded the brave lad to whom 
the Father owed his escape and who had 
shared the Father’s captivity and perils.-®* 

The care of the Christians of Manar was 
entrusted to the Franciscans and Jesuits. 
The former immediately began the construc- 
tion of the church of the Mother of God, and 
the latter built themselves a Residence. The 
Franciscans, however, did not remain long, but 
after a few years gave up the field entirely to 
the Jesuits,^®® who set themselves to the work 
of evangelisation in right earnest. In the 
course of a couple of years, 1561-1562, over a 
thousand pagans were led to the Faith by an 
enterprising Jesuit named Jerome Vaz.®®' He 
is also said to have effected much needed 
reform among the Portuguese soldiery, whose 
lives were often a scandal to the new 
Christians. 

Activities o! the Jesuits. 

In 1563 the new mission had to face the first 
of a long line of trials ; for a severe plague broke 
out in Manar,and over 4, 000 persons succumbed. 
The Jesuits did their best to relieve the suffer- 
ing and assisted the patients to the end with 
great devotion and charity. This dread 
visitation alarmed the Paravars. War and 
famine they were accustomed to in the Fishery 
Coast, but plague they dreaded, and took this 
occasion to return to their mother country^os 
for which they had been hankering. The 
Jesuits who came with the emigrants probably 
went with them, for the number of Jesuits 
stationed in Manar was very small in 1566, 
when the Bishop of Cochin visited Manar in 
the course of a pastoral tour. The prelate 
was accompanied by Fr. Melchior Nunez, and 
they found only two Jesuits in Manar,^®® one 
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looking after the Portuguese soldiers, and the 
other in charge of the native Christians- The 
Bishop was not at all pleased to see so few 
missionaries in so large a field, and did not 
disguise his displeasure then, nor fail to 
charge the Jesuits with it afterwards, 

In spite of this discouraging feature the 
Bishop made up his mind to found an institu- 
tion for Tamil studies in Manar. The proposal 
was to endow a College and man it with 
Jesuits engaged principally in the study of 
Tamil. = 1® The plan had the hearty support 
of the Viceroy and of the Captain, George de 
Mello. A site was chosen, and the Bishop 
even left a small sum of money for a beginning. 
But in the following year Manar was abandoned 
in favour of Punicael, which was found to be 
better adapted for the purpose. Fr. Henriquez 
became the first Professor, with a Brahamin 
convert, Pero Louis, for assistant. It was at 
this Jesuit College that the first Tamil type 
was cast by Fr. Joao de Faria,® who there 
printed several Tamil books.® * ® 

At this time, according to some writers, a 
Jesuit College was founded in Manar ; 2 1 » but 
this is a mistake, for the Jesuit letters state 
distinctly that there was no College in Manar. 
It was the mission of the Fishery that was 
reorganised at this time. This change was due 
to certain complaints made to Portugal about 
the exactions of the Portuguese officials. These 
exactions and the oppression of the Captain 
of Manar form the chief topic of the letters of 
this period. The pearl fishery was held under 
the protection of the Captain of Manar, and 
worked by the Paravars under the supervision 
of the Jesuits. It was the Captain’s duty to 
guard the fishery and to receive the royal dues. 
Had he done this, there would have been no 
need for any Jesuit supervision ; but the 
Captains were out to make a fortune on their 
own account, and tried to make it at the 
expense of the divers, who thereupon turned 


to their pastors for help against the oppressor. 

Thus, the Jesuits of the Fishery coast and 
Manar were called upon, by force of events, 
to play a strange part in conducting the pearl 
fishery. There is under any circumstance 
something incongruous in the very idea of the 
members of a Religious Order mixing them- 
selves up in a public manner with what was 
purely a commercial affair. But this is not 
all. The role which the Jesuits undertook to 
play in the interests of their Christians brought 
them nothing but ill-repute, then and now. It 
brought them into endless trouble with the 
Portuguese authorities, and even those for 
whose sake they did it at one time turned 
against them. Above all it exposed them to 
the charge of self-interest, which the dis. 
interested officers of his Portuguese Majesty, 
who were thus thwarted from fleecing the 
divers, did not fail to make. Some of the 
higher officials of the time found it as useful 
to believe these charges as certain writers of 
these days,® ' ^ though for different reasons. 

The Jesuits and the Pearl Fishery. 

The Paravars who worked the pearl 
fishery became Christians largely through 
the labours of the Jesuits, from Xavier down- 
wards. As Christians they came under the 
protection of the King of Portugal, who, in his 
capacity as Grand Master of the Order of 
Christ, claimed to control and regulate the 
Indian Missions. The appointment of the 
missionaries of the Fishery Coast lay in his 
hands, for it was his duty to provide ministers 
of the Gospel and the funds needed for their 
maintenance. The missionaries thus entrusted 
with the spiritual care of the Fishery Coast 
were the Jesuits, and the King levied tithes on 
the pearl fishery to pay the upkeep of the 
mission. The amount paid to the Jesuits, 
from the proceeds of the fishery, amounted in 
1554 to 150 pardaosa. year.® 1 ^ The Christians 
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soon realised that it would be far better and 
more advantageous, as it was more gratifying, 
if, instead of paying a tax, they were allowed 
to contribute directly to the support of their 
pastors, which they were willing and eager 
to do. This request w'as granted them/ 
according to Fr. Goncales, in 1567.- '6 The 
tithe was abolished and the Paravars main- 
tained their clergy, taking no small pride in 
carrying out their obligations. 

They were also subjected to another tax to 
meet the expenses of guarding the fishery, ^ i ? 
including the pay of the Captain and the sub- 
ordinate officers engaged in the work. This 
seemed fair enough. But a fishery was not 
held every year, but every year they were 
taxed. To tax then when there had actually 
been no fishery seemed “ a cruel injustice, 
which was a grave scandal not only to the 
Christians but even to the Moors and 
pagans-”®'® The divers, therefore, petitioned 
the king against the practice, and the Jesuits 
suggested “ that either the divers should not 
be compelled to pay except when there was 
actually a fishery, or that the payment should 
be a fixed sum sufficient to cover the actual 
expenditure involved in the maintenance of two 
catures and thirty men.”® ' » King Sebastian, 
thereupon, suspended the tax till he made 
inquiries into the justice of the complaint, and 
wrote®®® to the Viceroy, Don Louis Ataide, to 
that effect in 1570. It was well that the tax 
was suspended, for that year the Fishery 
Coast fell a prey to a famine that devastated 
the country and put the Jesuits to great trouble 
to relieve the distress even in some measure. 

But the King’s inquiries did not lead to 
the desired result, for the grievance remained, 
and formed the most frequent ground of 
complaint. This was, however, not their only 
grievance, nor the worst. What they and 
their pastors complained of, most of all, was 
that the divers were habitually and cruelly 


robbed of their gains by unscrupulous Portu- 
guese. Hence, when a fishery was held, some 
Jesuits accompanied the divers to see that they 
got fair play. Sometimes the Superior went 
in person, as his influence and tact was often 
needed to “ maintain peace, and to avoid the 
quarrels which did not fail to arise when so 
large a multitude of different races gathered 
together.”® 2 1 When matters came to such 
a pitch that recourse to law became necessary, 
it was the Superior of the Jesuits who de- 
fended the cause of the Christians before the 
civil tribunals. “ The judges are all on the 
side of the royal ministers, and none at all for 
the poor Christians,” mournfully observes a 
missionary. The other Jesuits who accom- 
panied the divers, generally two, went in a 
purely spiritual capacity, to say Mass on 
Sundays and Feast days, and to administer 
the sacraments to the sick and the dying. 

The Pearl Fishers. 

When the day’s fishing was over “the 
fishers, with the Captaine and Soldiers, 
laborers and Watchmen of the King, goe 
together, and taking all the perales that are 
caught that day, they divide them into certain 
heapes, that is, one part for the King, an 
other part for the Captaine and the Soldiers, 
the third part for the lesuites, because they 
have their Cloyster in that place and brought 
the countrie first into the Christian Faith, and 
the last part for the Fishers, which is done 
with great lustice and equalitie ” (Linschoten, 
11, 134). This does not mean four equal 
shares, as The Portuguese Era hastily 
assumed (ii, 74), nor was the distribution 
conducted with such “Justice and equalitie” 
as Linschoten has left recorded. The cupidity 
of the Captains was insatiable. 

“The officers of the King,” says an 
Annual Letter, “ are not satisfied with claim- 
ing what is due to his Majesty. They resort 
to violence and injury in order to enrich them- 
selves. And as the Christians appeal to the 
Fathers against these wrongs, the Fathers are 
not ‘ in the odour of sanctity’ with the officers 
of the King. They complain that the Fathers 
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hamper the interests of the King, and put 
obstacles in the way of justice. If they said 
only this the evU were not so great. What is 
worse is that they write a good deal more than 
they say, and try to make the Fathers perfect- 
ly odious. All the fault of the Fathers lies in 
this, that they do not tolerate the injustice of 
the officials. It is hard for the shepherd to 
see his flock torn by the wolf and not cry 
‘ Wolf,’ for fear of offending the wicked. All 
we can say is this : the officers consider it a 
misfortune that we protect our Christians ; it 
would be as great a misfortune to the Christ- 
ians to let them be devoured by these 
wolves.” - -- 

Mutual recriminations thus went on apace, 
and the result was as disastrous to the coffers 
of the King as to the divers who lived by the 
fishery. They often refused to work “ pre- 
ferring to forego their gains rather than fall 
into the hands of the Captains.” “ The Jesuits 
pointed out that it was because the Captains 
oppressed the divers for their private benefit 
that the men refused to work, the Captain 
retorted that the divers refused to work 
through laziness.” And in consequence no 
fishery was held lor several years at a stretch. 
Thus matters went on from year to year, and 
the chief loss fell to the King and the discredit 
to the Jesuits. The latter had much to suffer 
from calumny and ingratitude, as well as from 
persecution, lay and clerical. In fact, matters 
came to such a pass that even the Paravars 
sided against them. This was too much for 
the poor missionaries, and the Superior of the 
Fishery tried to persuade the General of the 
Society to abandon the missions of the Coast 
which brought them so much trouble and so 
great discredit in return for so little good. 
Thus in 1638, when the fishery was resumed 
after a break of about thirty-three years and 
began to pay, the Jesuits were so much 
maligned that the Provincial wrote to the 
General : 

“ The Fathers are so afflicted that they 
are all of opinion that the best thing to do is 
to hand the churches over to others. They 
consider it impossible to keep them in the 
teeth of the clerics, who covet them, and the 
Captains, who can not bear the Society and 


are constantly denouncing us to the Viceroy. 
We have to spend our time in defending our- 
selves against these calumnies, to which the 
Paravars are now the first to subscribe. To 
teU the truth, I consider the state of affairs 
beyond remedy. The Fathers say that they 
have no peace. For my part I can not under- 
stand why the Society persists in keeping 
these churches in spite of the animosity of the 
ecclesiastical and secular powers, as well as of 
the Paravars themselves. The world does 
not believe that it is out of virtue that we 
keep the Coast ; it accuses us of keeping it 
out of temporal interests, especially on account 
of the pearl fishery. I therefore propose to 
go over to Travancore which is badly in need 
of labourers. There, a single Father has to 
look after ten or twelve churches. We can 
do good there and do it noiselessly . . . 

“ Why should we go against the current ? 
Did not Our Lord say if they persecute you in 
one place flee to another, and shake the very 
dust from your feet ? Did not St. Francis 
himself order Ours to quit Malaca ? All the 
Fathers of the Province are of this opinion. 
It was the opinion of all the Provincials who 
were my predecessors ; but no one dared to 
carry it out because of the ‘ What will they 
say of it in Rome.’ May God deign to open 
your eyes. It is my conviction that, if your 
Paternity and the Assistants were here on the 
spot and felt the situation, you would instant- 
ly renounce the Coast. But Rome is very far, 
and few speak their mind frankly to your 
Paternity. They think it a point of honour 
to keep up a mission begun by the great 
Xavier, but if he returned to earth, he would 
not hesitate to abandon the Fishery Coast, to 
shake the very dust from his feet, and to send 
the Fathers somewhere else, where there is 
greater need of them, and where there will 
be no such calumnies and scandals,” - 

A Terrible Famine. 

But to return. In 1570 a terrible famine 
ravaged the whole Coast, and numbers died 
of starvation. “ Parents sold their children 
for food, husbands sold their wives, and the 
elder children sold the younger, and those 
who had nothing else to sell sold them- 
selves.”- -•> The Jesuits were mainly instru- 
mental in alleviating the distress and opened 
relief homes, and as a consequence a large 
number of the sufferers embraced Christiani- 
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ty {Port. Era. ii. 70) Fr. Henriquez went about 
collecting alms from the rich to succour the 
starving people, Christians and pagans, and 
organised a system of distribution throughout 
the villages. But alms were as scarce as food, 
and the Visitor of the Mission saw no help 
for it but to borrow a large sum of money 
to relieve the suffering. The money was well 
spent, and it is recorded, — an interesting 
detail, — that the Mission had to repay the 
loan. The pagans were moved by the devo- 
tion of the Christian missionaries, and many 
offered themselves for baptism. The mission- 
aries did not always take these offers at their 
face value,- but sought out the children, 
especially the dying, with great diligence. 

When the famine was over the shameful 
exactions of the officials again became the 
principal trouble of the Fathers. Two Jesuits 
stationed in the fortress of Manar, in charge 
of the Portuguese, took up the cause of the 
oppressed Christians with such warmth and 
defended them so courageously that their 
lives were no longer sale within the fortress, 
and they fled to the native Christians.- 2 * 
There they were met by Fr. Valignani, the 
Visitor of the Mission, in 1577. The Visitor 
could not remedy the evil, and satisfied him- 
self with removing the Fathers from the fort 
and appointing permanently for work among 
their protegees. There they did gocd work, 
and in 1583 six hundred converts were 
received into the Church. 

It is only in 1583 that we get the first 
glimpse of the statistics of the missicn.^s* 
There were 43,000 Christians in Manar, 
with 26 churches in different parts of the 
island, but only two priests. “ It is not an 
easy matter for so lew priests to minister to so 
large a flock, but the people are very pious 
and very generous. Recently they gave 3,500 


aurei for the relief of the poor. They also 
contribute for the support of the two hospitals 
of the Fishery Coast.’’- -' 

All this time the King of Jaffna had no 
intention of letting the Portuguese keep 
undisturbed possession of Manar, but made 
several unsuccessful attempts to wrest it from 
their hands.--'* Nothing daunted by these 
failures, he was preparing his forces and 
biding his time to deal a decisive blow. This 
he attempted in 1590. as is described at length 
in the Annual Letter - - “ of that year. The 
Captain of Mauar and his men had to accom- 
pany the divers when a fishery was held. 
This was the moment chosen lor the attack. 
Seventy five sail carrying the Jaffna forces 
appeared unexpectedly in Manar when the 
coast was thus clear. The Portuguese 
garrison left behind amounted to only 60 men, 
and, fortunately for them, a Portuguese vessel 
manned by another 17 men still remained in 
the island. Two of the King’s vessels made 
lor the Portuguese brig and delivered a 
vigorous attack. The Portuguese succeeded 
in holding their own with the loss of only two 
or three men when another boat, bringing the 
sick and wounded to land, was sighted. This 
misled the Jaffnese, who, thinking that the 
Portuguese boats were coming on the scene, 
retired in all haste. This was followed by 
another attempt in 1591, equally unsuccessful, 
which led to the expedition of Andre Furtado 
Mendoza.- 3 0 In the course of this expedition 
Mendoza visited Manar, and it is recorded 
that, on his return from Jaffna, he distributed 
largesse freely to the needy Christians of 
Manar, and even dowered many orphans of 
the island.® 3’ 

There is little recorded of Manar in the 
subsequent years. According to the Annual 
Letter of 1601, the conversion of the island 


224. Kesultou de'sta penuria tcpic&a nttte ji.ia o Ceu, Porque moMuc'S ce EtniioE Ce I’liO ettitniio (jfnpio de 
csiridade e agradecidofe ao grande bencficio qne lecebiam dos nosEos rperanos, Ee jeEClTirm fecilmtate a bapiizar-re e 
muitos houve, que admittidos a Sagrada foEte na bora da morte trocavao logo ae mieeriap e sfflic^ofs deela lida pelap lerti- 
lidadea e abundancias do Paraiso. E se nesses pcdia barer alguira duvida, porque ped'ao p6r algiim olsfaculo a 


por nao terem verdadeiro arrependiiueuto de euse 
Orient, venq. ii, 148. 


baptismal, ou por falta de Fe, oo 
lucro nos meninos innocentes 

225. lb. p. 157. 

226. Annual Letter, 1686-SV. Extract copied from tbe MS of the British Museum, 

227. These two hospitals were erected by Fr Lenriquez Ouent Vonq 1.172. 173. 

228. De Queyroz, Conq. 339 : Fort. Era. i. 132, 183. 

229. Given by Du Jarric, i, 413 etsqq. 

230. Also described by Du .larnc. Cf. Dauvere. fke Porlunu-ee tn Iin'ia. 

231. Courtenay. 


gta;a 

culpas pasE&dBS, certiesinro eta o 
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was pretty well advanced. “ The mission of 
the Fishery Coast and Manar, being of long 
standing, the Fathers are less concerned with 
new conversions than with confirming the 
old Christians. They instruct and catechise 
them, punishing when needed those who stray 
from the right path. This they do with such 
gentleness that they are looked upon as 
‘ fathers according to the flesh ' rather than 
as superiors. The conduct of these neophytes 
put to the blush the more ancient and so- 
called well instructed Christians of other 
parts. This year there were 300 baptisms in 
Manar.” 2 3 2 The Christians of Manar were 
not blessed with an abundance of the good 
things of this world. But the missionaries 
had inculcated Christian charity, and the 
richer folk of other parts did not forget their 
needy brethren. Thus, alms to the value of 
1,200 /jortfaos were annually collected on the 
Fishery Coast for the poor Christians of 
Manar. ^ ^ 

Departure of the Jesuits from Manar. 

Ecclesiastically, Manar was looked upon 
as part of the mission of the Fishery Coast. 
It was linked with the neighbouring coast by 
many ties. The pearl fishery was an Indian 
affair, and the divers of Manar took part in 
it along with their continental kinsmen, and 
it was the Captain of Manar who was in 
official charge of the Fishery. Besides, the 
people and language were common, and so 
were the trials and misfortunes. Hence, when 
the Jesuits were expelled from the Fishery, 
they had to leave Manar also. A Jesuit 
remained at Carcel for some time. ^ sup- 
porting himself on the proceeds of a pro- 
perty which belonged to the Society ; but this 
was soon taken from his hands, and the last 
Jesuit left Manar. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits from the 
Mission was due to disagreements between 
them and the Bishop of Cochin, which took 
place at a time when the Jesuits were also 
odious in the eyes of the Portuguese officials. 
The Bishop thought that the Jesuits en- 
couraged the Paravars to be disloyal to epis- 

232. Betsse, 402. 

233. Bombay Examiner, 101], p. 437, 

2S4. Ceylon Antiquary anv Voi U. 28 

235. Besse, 415. 

236. Ib, 426. 

237. Dom Prpy Andreas a "aiUh Maria - ir»4S.161a^. 


copal and Portuguese authority, ^ ^ 5 more 
so as some of the Jesuit Superiors were 
Italians, who were little in sympathy with 
the Portuguese ; and hence the blow was 
intended to hit both the Paravars and the 
Jesuits, as in fact it did. The rights and 
wrongs of the matter do not concern us here. 

It is, however, a relief to add that the dis- 
edifying spectacle did not last very long. The 
Jesuits were expelled in 1608, but in 1611, 
when the term of office of the Italian superior, 
Albert Laertio, ended, and a new Provincial 
was appointed in the person of a Portuguese, 
Pero Francisco, the way was paved to a re- 
conciliation. 

This reconciliation was as open and as 
whole-hearted as was the rupture, and friendly 
relations were resumed. But this did not 
mean that the Jesuits were recalled to their 
churches. The mission was in the giving of 
the King, and it was therefore the King’s 
representatives who had to recall the Jesuits ; 
but they were in no hurry to recall the ob- 
noxious Jesuits. The Bishop's action was 
meanwhile condemned both at Rome and in 
Portugal, and the King gave orders, 15 Febru- 
ary. 1614. to restore the mission to the 
Society ; but royal orders were not much 
heeded in Portuguese India. India was far 
from Portugal, and the Indian authorities had 
ways and means of their own to defer un- 
pleasant commands. 

Meanwhile, the new Provincial obtained 
from the Bishop what the Bishop could give. 
The house and property of the Jesuits in 
Manar was given back, and the Bishop also 
gave the Jesuits the needless permission to 
build churches in the kingdom of Kandy, 
and a general pardon to all the Paravars 
involved in the troubles. This pardon was 
read publicly in all the churches of Ceylon. 
In 1616 the Bishop of Cochin = * ■ resigned his 
see, and was succeeded by Dom Frey 
Sebastiao, Bishop of Maylapore. who was 
translated to Cochin. 
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The Manar Mission. 

The once flourishing mission was by this 
time little better than a deplorable ruin. The 
Christians were neglected, dispersed, and un- 
taught. There was no pearl fishery, few 
priests, and little religion, but everywhere 
was desolation. At last in 1621, thirteen 
years after the expulsion, and seven years 
after the King’s order to restitute, the mission 
was given back to the Society by Fernao 
de Albuquerque- The Jesuit Province of 
Malabar had in the meantime dwindled con- 
siderably, and it could hardly supply the 
men needed. The Province of Goa came to 
its rescue, but the Fathers of Goa did not 
know Tamil, and were therefore useless. 
Thus, only one priest could be spared for 
Manar. He arrived there in March, 1621, 
and set to work as the following record shows : 

“ On the 28 March, one of the Fathers 
arrived in the island of Manar. The Christ- 
ians there had been very much neglected. 
One of the Missionary’s first industries was 
to rouse them from their apathy by restoring 
the Office of Tenebrae during Holy Week, 
letting them fire off all their arquebusses after 
the Alleluia on Holy Saturday, and singing 
a High Mass on Easter day. Two thousand 
one hundred persons promised to make their 
confession. To hear them all would be a 
matter of weeks. As for catechism they 
humbly confessed they knew nothing of it, 
but they were willing to learn.” 

It is easy to teach willing learners, and 
the good Father seems to have done it in 
right earnest ; for de Rhodes, who visited 
Manar in 1622, was struck by the good 
Christians and by the trouble taken by the 
Missionary in instructing them. ^ “ The Father 
went about the island from place to place, 
saying Mass on Sundays and Feast days in 
different churches, far from each other, 
preaching in Tamil, and reaping a plentiful 
harvest at the cost of great fatigues. But he 
had his consolations too. A catechumen was 
taken by the pirates of Malabar who in vain 


tried to make her deny her faith. At last 
she was set free, and came straight to the 
Father for the long deferred baptism. The 
feasts of Corpus Christi, Holy Cross, St. 
Mathew, St. Laurence, and St. Ignatius are 
mentioned as those which were celebrated 
with the greatest solemnity, with long and 
orderly processions and choirs singing the 
praises of God. 

From this time forward the mission made 
good progress, but the success of the mission 
of Jaffna eclipsed aU else, and the writers 
of the Annual Letters had little to say of 
Manar except passing allusions to the oft-told 
persecutions. When the Portuguese Armada 
arrived at Manar in 1630, the only noteworthy 
incident recorded is a quarrel between the 
Portuguese sailors and landsmen. To avoid 
bloodshed the resourceful Jesuit, who was 
Chaplain to the Armada, persuaded the officer 
to start on a cruise.2 3» 

There were generally four or five priests 
in Manar, one of whom was Superior of the 
Mission and 'Father of the Christians.’ Each 
priest was in charge of a Residence, which 
included two or three churches. He visited 
each of them in turn but resided in the prin- 
cipal church, which was called his Residence. 
There were at first four such Residences, and 
later, five, with ten or twelve churches in all. 
The following account is of 1644, written by 
the Provincial of Malabar to give the General 
of the Society an account of the missions in 
charge of the Jesuits of Malabar." 

The Mission in 1644. 

“ From Ramanancor 12 leagues to the 
east is the island of Manar, which is five 
leagues in length and about one in breadth. 
In this island we have five Residences, with 
five Fathers living in them. One of them is 
Superior, and immediately depends on the 
Father Provincial ; - ^ he is at the same time 
the ‘ Father of the Christians ’ in the name of 
His Majesty, to protect their rights in the 
ecclesiastical Court, as well as before the civil 
tribunal which sits in the fortress of this island. 


238. De Rhodes. Voyaqa, p. 30. Port. Era, i, 511. n. 77. 

239. Ceylon Antiquamand Literary Register, Vol. III. Part III (Jany., 1918). 

240. Translated by Father Eesse. and published m the Catctoyws Missionis idadurensis, 1907, 

241. Thii means that the Mission of Manar was no longer treated as part of the Mission of the Fishery Coast 
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Residence of the place of the Careas. 
The Patron of this Residence is the Apostle 
St. Thomas. 1,200 Christians ; 120 children 
attend catechism, 25 go to school. This Resi- 
dence counted in better times above 1,800 
Christians. Having failed in the past years 
to take part in the Pearl fishery on account 
of the little favour they found with the King's 
Officers, they, little by little, dwindled to their 
present number. 

Residence of San Pedro. — The Patron 
of this Residence is St. Peter. 970 Christians, 
150 children attend catechism, 22 go to school. 

Residence of Totavaly. — The Patron 
Saint is the Apostle St. Andrew. 430 Chris- 
tians. They are the first who w'ere baptised 
in this island in the time of St. Francis Xavier, 
and from among them were the 600 who died 
martyrs, with the Prince and King of Jafana- 
patam.S'ia On account of them this island 
was called the Island of Martyrs. 

Residence of Carcel. — The Patron of 
this Residence is Our Lady of Piedade. 2,160 
Christians ; 130 children attend catechism, 
30 go to school. 

Residence of Our Lady of Good Suc- 
cess. — The Patron of this Residence is Our 
Lady of Good Success. 490 Christians, 80 
children go daily to catechism, 10 go to school. 
Annexed to it is the church of Taleimanar, at 
three leagues distance, at the extremity of the 
island. Patron St. Laurence. 200 Christians. 
50 children go daily to Christian doctrine. 

Total of the Christians of this Residence 
690, of the whole island 5,450, of the children 
530.” 

Some of these churches were richly fitted 
out. Among the treasures of the church of 


St. Thomas was an ornament made entirely 
of pearls, valued at 2,000 patacas. When 
the island was threatened by the Hollanders, 
this was shipped away in a dhoney for safety 
but was captured by the Maravars.^^® 

The few letters relating to Manar given 
in the Appendix,-^* record little besides the 
oppression of the Captains of Manar, and 
edifying stories of the devotion of the Chris- 
tians. In 1641 they appealed to the Viceroy 
for redress but nothing came of it. Again, in 
1643, a Father was sent to Colombo to report 
matters to the Captain-General, Don Philip 
Mascarenhas, as the Christians threatened to 
leave Manar. The General passed many a 
provisdo — as they invariably do — to no effect. 

In 1654 the oppressed people made a 
final attempt to carry out their threat and 
leave Manar for good, but were dissuaded 
from it by the missionaries. In that year the 
Hollanders are said to have made an attack 
on Manar. The inhabitants fled in terror, 
some over seas, others to the woods where 
they awaited events. The Fathers followed 
the latter and took shelter in the forests. But 
the attack was unsuccessful and the mis. 
sionaries returned with the people to find that 
those who tried to make friends with the 
Hollanders were taken to Batavia for their 
pains. The Missionaries piously thanked 
God that the deserters were none of their 
Christians. 

Manar fell into the hands of the Hol- 
landers on 19th February, 1658, and the 
Jesuits were probably among the refugees who 
fled to Jaffna, there to fall into the hands of 
the inevitable Hollanders. 


(To be continued.) 


242. This IS a mistake— see Ctylon Antiquary, \ol. Ill, Part III. (Jany., 1918). 

243. De Queyroz. Conq. 586 IPort. Era. ii, 74). 

244. [These will be published in the next issiie of the Ceylon .intiquary—Ed.. C..4.} 
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^otes <fc Queries. 


THE BARNES BUDDHA. 


By D. P. E. HettIARATCHI. 


I N the very interesting note on the above 
subject by Mr. Herbert White, C.C.S, 
(Retired), appearing in the Ceylon Anti- 
quary (Vol. IV, p. 175), he says that the silver 
image of the Buddha referred to by the Rev. 
James Selkirk in his Recollections of Ceylon 
(p. 531), seems to have been looted from some 
Buddhist temple in Burma and given to Sir 
Edward Bames. The following will show 
that Mr. White is correct in his conjecture. 

Rev. Mr. Selkirk was in Ceylon in the 
year 1827, but he has not mentioned the 
circumstances which led to the presentation of 
the image in question to the Dalada Maligawa 
at Kandy by the daughter of Sir Edward 
Bames. Neither in the most interesting and 
vivid reminiscences of this ■ Prince of 
Governors ’ given in the autobiography of the 
late Major Skinner, nor in those able works 
of Major J. Forbes, Lieut.-Col. J. Campbell, 
J. W. Bennett, and Capt. James Steuart — all 
of whom were contemporaries of Governor 
Sir Edward Barnes — do we find any refer- 
ence made to the presentation. 


There is, however, a letter by the Hon’ble 
George Tumour, the Oriental scholar, in an 
old monthly magazine, entitled The Friend,'^ 
which throws some light on the point. It was 
addressed to the editor of that magazine by 
Way of refuting certain statements which 
appeared in an editorial note on the death of 
Sir Edward - in England. As this letter is 
from one who had the official custody of the 
Dalada (Tooth Relic) since 1828, “ and as it 
would, at this remote date, be of considerable 
interest, I trust it will not be out of place to 
quote it in full, adding at the same time a 
few foot-notes where necessary. 

The letter is as follows : — 

Sir, — In your niunber for last month, 
you state — “ in 1828 there was a public ex- 
posure of the Daladhatu in Kandy, * On 
that occasion the whole island was collected 
together ; and in the midst of assembled 
thousands. Sir Edward Bames presented, 
by the hand of his daughter, an offering to 
the priesthood, in honor of the festival.”^ 
On this assumed fact you argue that the 
people “ naturally supposed that it would 
not have been done unless there had been 


ifoT See Vol. II No. II for .\ugust, 1838, po. ?8-40 The llr-t number of this highly inf erestmg periodical appeared in July. 
lb;>/,ancl the last in December, lo I d It wa-, edited by the erudite scholar, the Rev Koliert P pence Hardy of ti e Wesleyan ft^ission, 
^ r , Ii- He M'as m Ceylon for 40 years. Hischiet works are MonachisrUj IboO; AMcyiualoj 

7 °^^ I Sacred Books oj the Buddhists compaied tilth Historu tnid Modern iScicnce, ISGJ ; Legend'^ and Theortps of the Buddhists, 
lobo ; Chrtsiianny and Baadnism compared, (a posthumous work;, 1H74, 

, , . ejected to Sir Edward Barnes at the head of Prince Street m the Fcrt of Colombo, we learn that he 

died m March, 1838. But m Messrs A. M. and J. Fergu«on » “ Pioneers oi the Planting Enterpri‘;e in Ceylon, ’ —No. 1, it is said that 
he died in Dctooer, ltf38. ( See TropiC-il AgriculiuMst, Vol. XIII, p. 7.1 1. The latter iBoi)Viouf«ly an error.— See Mr. Lewis' Tornhsionef 
and Monuments, -p 144. 

3, See Tumour s Account of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, supposed to be alluded to m the opening passage oi the Feroilat 
inscription, m the Joumal of the A, S. Bengal. Vol. VI p. 868, o » 

t?j ?/ an event which had not taken place for fifty -three years before. See Major Forbes 

Eleven rears tn Ceylon, \ o\. 221. 

• »f 6- The editor based his assertions on the umveraal exultation among the people returning home from the great tight, 

^ ^dumanan-vinhansa. (Governor), had made an offering to their great relic ’’ -See The Friend. 

Vol. II, p. 76. 
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some belief in the divinity of the land’s idol” ; 
and you proceed to add “ we know of no 
event in recent times that has done more to 
strengthen the trammels of Buddhism, or stay 
the progress of the Christian faith among the 
Sinhalese and Kandyans.'' “ 

I take upon myself to contradict, in the 
most unqualified manner, the alleged facts of 
this statement, on which you have erroneously 
built your conclusions. The Dalada festival,^ 
though decided upon before my appointment 
to the Office of Revenue Commissioner in 
Kandy, did not take place till May, 1828 — 
being three months after my arrival here ; 
and the superintendence of that ceremonial 
officially devolved on me. 

So far from Sir Edward Barnes making 
an offering, directly or indirectly, on that 
occasion, he rejected an apphcation, officially 
preferred through me, by the assembled 
chiefs, soliciting that, according to the custom 
observed in the times of their native sover- 
eigns, some land or other gift should be 
dedicated to the Relic, and he explained, that 
he founded his rejection on the ground that 
he would do nothing which could imply 
identity in the Buddhist faith on the part of 
the authorities. His Excellency similarly 
rejected the application that the Military 
should be ordered to fire the salutes, for that 
festival. He signified, however, his intention 
of being present ; and stated that if it would 
gratify them that he should take part in a 
state ceremonial, to which they attached so 
much importance, he would do so, — provided 
that it partook not of a religious character. 
Sir Edward Barnes handed, in consequence, 
the Relic from the Chief Priest to the Adikar. 
who placed it on the elephant ^ The con- 
trast of the lowly reverence of the natives. 


with the total absence of obeisance on the 
part of the Europeans, together with the re- 
jection of the application for an offering, pre- 
cluded the possibility of any impressions, such 
as you infer, being made at the time. 

I am aware that there is a small image 
in the Dalada Temple, on which is engraved 
in Sinhalese,—" This image, obtained from 
Mahandagot “Wibare ® in Arrakan in the domi- 
nions of Ava, was given by Miss Barnes to 
the Relic Temple in 1827.” On enquiry (for 
I was not then in Kandy) I find it was sent 
with some other curiosities, by an Officer i ° 
formerly on Sir Edward Barnes’ staff, from 
the Burmese territories ; and that it was kicked 
about the Pavilion Bungalow for some time, 
with his infant's other toys, — when (I cannot 
learn at whose suggestion) she consented to 
give it up to the Temple. The Chief removed 
it with some ceremony ; and the child, then 
not two years old, accompanied her toy, 
attended by her nurse alone. It is to a mis- 
representation of this child’s play, possibly, 
you are giving importance and circulation in 
your publication. 

I refrain. Sir, from commenting on your 
selection of this moment to calumniate the 
character of Sir Edward Barnes — after the 
lapse of ten years, and though your periodical 
has been in existence twelve months — when 
all classes in this Colony are vying with each 
other to do honour to His Excellency's 
memory. I do so, in the expectation that 
this letter will appear in your next number, 
accompanied by that distinct retraction which 
truth demands.' ’ 

I remain. Sir. 

Your very obedient servant, 

GEORGE TURNOUR. 
Kandy, July 21, 1838. 


6 There appears to have been — as there will always be — ti <ullereLce ol op:niou cn this cunciliatoi niebsureof Sir 
Edward Barnes.but there is no doubt that at that time ft wa'^ generally aocroved — SeeCapt Jame-' Steuait's JS'otes on Ctylori.\ ,106. 

7. Id iii-5 the British became the proprietors of the Dalada In the rebellion ot I8i8 u w as sum ptiiiously removed by the 
priests appointed to officiate at the temple, but was rc'-tored. In 1825 for the tranquiiliTV of the country it became necessary to 
keep itin custody. The public exhibition of it in 18281a‘«ted a fortnipht. In 18-4 it wnc privately >ht ’wn to Si' Kolertand Lady 
Horton and party , amongfct whom was the Austrian scientific traveller Baron A’m Hufciel. In 1^47 irpni-nacct of ordere. ficm 
the Secretary of State, it given over into the charge of the Prie'^ts andCbiefs of the Kandian Provincee But during the 
fatale Rebellion m 848 * u wa^ <«eiz^d and kept m clo-e ariest', — See PndbamV Ceylon, Voi, I, p. 3-r and Fotbes’ Recent Dishirbancei:' 
and Military Executions in CeylontlSoO, p, 46, 

8. Major FtHbes- wa?* present at the festival and the follo-wing is the concluding para of his account ; — ‘'In this curioup and 
interesting «cene, the rich altar. »nd re'splenden’' ornament* • f the relic, were placed unde»^ a iarte temi orary building, decorated 
with fruit, flower*-. and palm leaves. In the proce'*«ion which t«>ok place previou* t<» the display of the reiic, the peculier ard 
picturesque dresses of the chief*, the dense mab«es of the people, and the majestic elephants, threw an air ofgiardeur over this 
spectacle, to 'which the old temple*. *acred bi-trees.and the wild and beautiful scenery around, formed an appropriate landscape. 
These coml'inations were rendered "till more lmp^e^blve, by the di*tU'bed ^tate of the element" : for an < stiaoromary glocn , and 
tempestuou* weather, continued during the several days of this festival, and the torrents r f rnin which fell at that time, caused 
the loss of mmy lives, and de"troyed much property in diflierenr parts of the I"land. — See The Dangihira Dnl<ida,,iTi Ceylon 
Almanac for 1835, p. 2:-5. 

9. According TO Rev. Selkirk, it is ** Rakkaduwe Maha Dagoba Wihara’’ (q.v.). Could it be the referred to 

intheYatara bell inscription at the Mshamuni Fagcda situated within 8 miles of the Kalodan River ard 48 miles north of 
Mrohaung. the once mmous capital ofthe Arakane».e Kings ? — SeeRwrma Gazetteer, Akyah DisinH, VoI.A.p.49. 

10. Captain Forbes.— See The Friend, Y6\Al,r*.n. 

11. Sir Edward Barnes mirried oa July 3rd. 1823, Maria, eldest daughter of Walter Fawkes, Esqr,, of Farnley Hall, York- 
shire.— See Mr. T. P he-wi^’ lombstones ami Monuments. 

12. In the editor’s comments on the ioregoinghe says, i»o individual in the island rejoices more than ourselves to find 
that the character of Sir E ward Barnes is freed from the imputaticn we 'wrongly cast upon it, in the integrity of our heart.” 
and prefixes th« following note to Tumour's letter 

“We willingly give insertion to the following letter.and valuable a document do we consider it, that we shall have it 
tran^iated into Singhalese, and extensively circulated in the Singhalese and Kandian province?.’’ 
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THE SAN PEDRO ROUND TOWER IN 

MANNAR ISLAND. 

By Samuel Haughton, C.C.S. (Retired.) 


n ^"I’^HERE is a curious round tower at the village of Sam Peturu or (to anglicize the name), 
I I San Pedro in the sub-division of Mannar East in Mannar Island. As it is hardly 

I J. mentioned in any books treating of Ceylon— in fact Pridham is the only writer of 

such a work that I know of to refer to it at all, > some notes may not be out of 
place in the Ceylon Antiquary. 

Pridham says that it was believed to have been erected by early Mahommedan 
settlers (who brought the baobab trees from Africa), or else by the Portuguese, as a watch 
tower for noticing the approach of vessels. The following notes on the tower have been sent 
to me by Mr. Samuel Haughton, C.C.S., retired, who was Assistant Government Agent, Man ner, 
1879-83. I myself left the Northern Province rather more suddenly than I expected, and 
never managed to pay it the visit that I had fully intended. 

J. P. LEWIS.] 


On two occasions when travelling in the 
Island on duty, my tent was pitched near it. 
As well as I can remember, it was not more 
than ninety or a hundred feet high, and 
about seven or eight in diameter at the base, 
tapering to the top. - 

It originally contained a rough staircase 
inside to admit of access to the top. The 
tradition in Mannar among the old Dutch 
families was that it had been built about the 
same time as the Dutch Fort there, to enable 
the garrison in the latter to be apprised of 
the approach of sailing vessels from the 
Coromandel coast of India, desirous of passing 
through the Straits of Mannar from the 
northward as well as of vessels passing in the 
opposite direction from the Malabar coast or 
Colombo ; the object being to facilitate the 
recovery by force if necessary of the dues 
fixed by the Dutch Government as payable by 
all vessels passing through the Straits of 
Mannar. 


At that time the narrow straits dominated 
by the Dutch Fort, constituted the only 
passage for native sailing vessels of any size 
between India and Ceylon, and the dues were 
probably heavy and the revenue derivable 
therefrom considerable. In this connection 
it must be remembered that before the time 
of the British there was no Straits of 
Paumben, or rather for ages the narrow 
straits there could not be used by vessels, 
owing to the construction of the solid cause- 
way by the Hindu kings of Southern India for 
the original passage of the procession, accom- 
panied by fanatical suicides, of the Juggemat 
Car from the temples in Madura to the Hindu 
temple on Rameswaram Island. 

When the British Government put a stop 
to the procession of the Juggemat Car, the 
causeway to the Island was demolished, and 
the Straits of Paumben first became available 
for navigation between India and Ceylon. 


1. All that Mr. W. J. S. Boake says about it in his Mannar, a Monograph, published m 1888, is " Sampatturai is only re- 
markable for an old tower built by the Portuguese. I suppose as a watch tower. It has lately been repaired for triangulation 
purposes " (p. 68) 

2. Mr. G. M. Fowler, also a former Assistant Agent of Mannar (1878-£i and 1883), says in a letter to me : “The material is 
probably coral-cemented at the top, I think, and possibly beacons were lighted on it, if built by the Portuguese,’' (12th May, 1917), 
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At the time of my inspection of the round 
tower at San Pedro, it was in fair condition out- 
side but the staircase inside had more or less 
disappeared, the dilapidated shaft being 
coated with filth and slime and said to be full 
of snakes. I had it cleaned out and 
fumigated and managed to climb to the top. 

There was a good view all round over the 
sea to the northward, and also a fair view 
over the intervening palm trees to tlie sea 
at the southern entrance of the Straits, known 
as the “ South Bar.'' 

The whole Island being quite flat, the 
slight elevation of the tower at San Pedro 
gave an ample horizon for the detection of 
vessels approaching both sides of the Straits, 
more especially towards the north, where the 
navigable channel from the sea turns at a 
sharp angle round the Fort into the Straits. 

Note on the above by Mr. J. P. Lewis. 

With reference to the explanation given 
by Mr. Haughton of the cause of the opening 
of the Pauinben Channel to navigation, it does 
not seem to have been in the first instance 
the action of the Indian Government but that 
of nature, for on the night of 25 Nov.. 1814 
there was a terrific cyclone which, besides 


causing much damage in the islands of Delft 
and Iranaittivu and on the coast generally, 
made a breach in the Paumben reef. The 
Government Agent of the Northern Province 
(Mr. R. W. levers) in his diary for 25 June' 
1901, says of this channel, “ This led to the 
ruin of Mannar. For previously all vessels 
came to the North or South Bar and dis. 
charged cargo, which was taken by dhonies or 
ballams through the channel, and then 
reloaded. There was a large village at each 
Bar ; these disappeared when trade was 
diverted to Paumben, and the importance of 
the Mannar Fort, as controlling the only 
channel coastwise north and south." 

The breach in the Paumben reef, then 
made for the first time, was subsequently 
enlarged by the Indian Government and 
became the Paumben Channel. It is hardly 
likely that the Indian Government would have 
spent a large sum of money on breaking down 
a useful causeway in order to stop a pro- 
cession which had already been prohibited. 
It is clear that the Indian Government had 
made no breach in it — that was first done by 
the cyclone. Similarly the cyclone of 16 
Oct., 1884, overturned the sea-wall of the 
•• Reclamation '' at Jaffna. 


ANOTHER NOTE ON MOROWA KORALE. 


By J, P. LEWIS. C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retiredi, 


T he Gotliani of Southern Ceylon is a 
village called Paragoda in the Morowa 
Korale, just as Tumpane pattiiwa is 
the Booetia of the Central Province. I noticed, 
when holding inquiries under the Waste 
Lands Ordinance in the Korale in 1897-1900, 
that some of the people were very primitive 
in their ideas and their mental capacities un- 
developed. The following instances will ex- 
emplify what I mean : 


A man asserts that he has five brothers 
On further inquiry it turns out that two of 
them are dead, and that the speaker has 
included himself among his “ brothers.” 

Another man knows the names of two of 
his sisters but forgets that of the third. 

A third witness has three sisters living 
but they are all dead. Finally it is elicited 
that two are living and one dead, 
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A fourth ‘'used to be related to the 
claimant ” but is not now. In the end he 
admits that the claimant is his cousin. 

A fifth man personates his elder brother, 
makes the claim under his brother's name, 
signs that name, and under it is affirmed and 
gives evidence. All this he freely admits, lor 
it has never occurred to him that in this kind 
of impersonation he is doing anything irregu- 
lar, much less criminal. 

Another man of the Korale who gave 
evidence and had lived for some time in 


Kandy, was an astrologer by profession and 
had adopted the name of a Kandyan god 
(I regret that I have no note of the name) 
instead of his own. His father who also gave 
evidence had forgotten the name of his own 
deceased wife and did not know his son's 
present name. So he said — on affirmation. 
This was at Morowaka on 5th June, 1899. 

A witness in court (though he was not of 
Morowa Korale) told me that he did not know 
his mother’s name as she died when he was 
a child. 


KING RAJADHI RAJA SINHA. 


By Robert 

M r. H. W. Codrington in his introduc- 
tion to the Diary of Mr. John 
D'Oyly (page 1). says that this King 
was deposed in 1798 A.D. I have read seve- 
ral histories of Ceylon and in none of them 
have I come across that he was deposed. I 
shall be very greatly obliged if you or any 
reader of the Ceylon Antiquary will let me 
know, through the Journal, whether the King 
was actually deposed and in what historical 
book or document the fact is recorded. 

Astbana Dewiyo.— In the Index (page VI) 
to D'Oyly' s Diary, Mr. Codrington says : 
“Asthana Dewiyo, Wimala Dharmma, bro- 
ther of Kings Kirttissri and Rajadhi,” which 
I have not found in any of the histories of 
Ceylon. 

Hapugaha Kadawata.--Mr. Codrington 
says. Index page XXXI, D'Oyly s Diary : 
“ Hapugaha Kadawata. Hapugahagawa Kada- 
wata, gravet close to Pillaiyar Kovil, Kandy.” 
Whereas D’Oyly s Diary, page 253, says : 
” A Guard of Honour with a Commissioned 
Oificer goes to meet it (Dalada Wahanse) at 
Wellatte with a Band of Music.” The “ Hapu- 
oaha Kadawata ” w^as '■ Kumara Hapuwa 


J. Pereira. 

a large umbrageous Sapu tree — near the 72nd 
mile post at Wel-ata, where the two Adhi- 
karamwaru and Radalawaru, who may not 
have accompanied the Diyakepuma, meet the 
returning Peralxera. 

The Pillaiyar Kovil is close to the 74th 
mile post in Kandy. The Sapu tree is said to 
have fallen down about 1820. 

Pilima Tala'WWC.— Regarding this famous 
Kandyan chief, who loomed largely between 
1798 and 1812 A.D. in the history of the 
Kandyan Kingdom, a tradition is extant (I 
heard it from the late Madurawe Basnayaka 
Nilame), ol how the name ” Pilima Talawwe ” 
was derived. At a remote period the ances- 
tor of the Pijima Talawwe family (a Bandara) 
and his sister, are said to have set out in a 
vessel from the Soli Rata to Lanka, but the 
latter died at sea ; the brother’s love for her 
was so great, that he immediately got an 
image of her made of beaten gold, and con- 
signed the body to the sea, When the Bandara 
landed and settled in the village, which still 
goes by his name, he, in order to keep her 
memory green, gave the village the name of 
Pilima-telewwa ” (6g® 4:3 j(£C5)0d), i.e.. 
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“ Beaten- image.” After the lapse of some 
years, by order of the King, it was changed, 
for the sake of euphony, into ” Pilima 
Talawwe.” In Lawrie's Gazetteer (Vol. i, p. 
74, and Vol. ii, p. 886), this Adhikaram Maha 
Nilame is called ‘‘ Urulewatte Wijayasundara 
Rajakaruna Seneviratna, Agra Senadhipati.” 
One of his later ancestors was Urulewatte 
Diyawadana Nilame (Ibid. Vol.ii, p, 580). 


Diyswadana Nilame. — I may mention that 
the term “ Diyawadana Nilame” is supposed 
to have had its origin from the highest digni- 
tary in the kingdom holding, amongst other 
functions, the office of watering the Sri Mahd 
Bodhinvahanse or the sacred Bo-tree at Anu- 
radhapura, when the seat of Government was 
there. 


EARLY BRITISH TIMES IN CEYLON. 


By J. P. LEWIS, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired). 


R obert Andrews. {Ceylon Antiquary, 
Vol. IV, p. 224). Mr. J. J. Cotton 
writes. — ” There is nothing impossible 
in Andrews having entered the service as a 
boy of 15 : that was the usual age in those days 
both for civilian writers and military cadets. 
Robert Andrews, who in 1768 was member 
of the Council of the Governor, was possibly 
his father. And he seems to have had sisters 
or daughters, for on June 18th, 1795, Henry 
Taylor, H.E.I.C.S., married at Madras, Miss 
Charlotte Andrews : and in April, 1813, 
Edward Atkinson, H.E.I.C.S., Miss Sarah 
Andrews. This Atkinson was in 1798 Com- 
missary of Provisions at Colombo. So it will 
be seen that the Andrewses were an out and 
out civilian family.” 

John Jervis. — ‘‘ I cannot find any Madras 
record of the marriage of Lieut. Brown to 
Miss Ritso. John Jervis, H.E.I.C.S,, married at 
Madras on June 23rd, 1795, Miss Eliza Ritso, 
Edward Ritso was at that time a Lieutenant 
in the 73rd Foot.” 

I think myself that the probabilities are 
so great that we may assume that Robert 
Andrews was son of the Madras Member of 
Council of the same name, and that he was 


educated at Westminster School. As regards 
Lieutenant Brown and Miss Ritso, see my 
List of Inscriptions under Jervis’, quoting 
the Jaffna Diary. This Miss Ritso was a 
sister of Mrs. Jervis, John Jervis in one letter 
to Andrews sends his greetings to Miss 
Andrews, who was apparently with her 
brother in Ceylon. As regards E. Atkinson 
I will send a futher note. 

Mr. Andrews’s Embassy— His Assistants. 

(Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. IV, p. 207.) 
Mr. Hayavadana Rao refers to one of 
Andrews’s assistants of the name of Alexander, 
“ Josias Du Pre Alexander.” This Madras 
civilian who by the way was maternal grand- 
father or great grandfather of the late Father 
Dolling' and an Irishman, was undoubetedly 
in Ceylon while Ceylon was administered from 
Madras, but my impression is that it was after 
R. Andrews had returned to Madras. (I have 
not my notes at hand just now to verify this.) 
The Alexander who was his assistant at 
Colombo and Galle, and was appointed by 
Andrews Superintendent of the Pearl Fishery 
of 1797, in supersession of John Jervis, was 
not Josias Du Pre, but Robert Alexander, who 
also appears to have had ‘‘rather a notable 


I ThereiR a biography ot him in the D N B., which states that hi*. mother a daughter of •’ JosiasDu Pre Alexander 
M. But whether ihi3 was the ex-Madrtts civinan of that name or his son 1 go not know lusi uuw. 
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after -career.” I am unable to give it just now 
for the reason mentioned, but will return to 
the subject later. I may add that it was in 
1795, not in 1796, that John Jervis was ap- 
pointed Assistant under the Collector of Jaffna- 
patam. At least he aiiived at Jaffna in 
December as Andrews’s deputy, and opened 
his “ Cutchery,” there. 

Two Generals James Stuart. (Ceylon 
Antiquary^ Vol. IV, p. 216). “S. G. P.'s” 
extracts from military histories are useful to 
students of the British occupation, but in his 
remarks on General James Stuart who led the 
expedition of 1795, he has combined his career 
with that of another General James Stuart, 
” one of the principal persons concerned in 
the arrest of . . Lord Pigot.” They were quite 


different personages. They both appear in 
the Dictionary of National Biography, and 
the biographer of the former General remarks 
that he is frequently confounded with the 
preceding.” Major-General James Stuart of 
the Pigot arrest — he did not rise above that 
rank — was appointed to the colonelcy of the 
31st Foot in 1792. He had been taken back 
into favour, notwithstanding his differences 
with Lord Macartney. He fought this duel 
although he was at the time suffering from his 
wounds. He died in 1793, and so could not 
have taken part in the Ceylon expedition. 
His namesake who was in command of it while 
a Colonel, died a full General in 1815. The 
two Generals met at one time during their 
careers. They both served in Sir Eyre Coote’s 
campaign against Hyder Ali in 1781. 
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CEYLON ACCORDING TO DU JARRIC. 


Translated from the Original French 

By Rev. E. Gaspard. s.j. 


(Continued from Vol. IV. Pt. I. Page 18). 


Vol. I, Livre II, Chapitre VIII. 

Comme les Paravaz allerent re-jpeupler 
I'Isle de Manat' ; ce quit y a eu de remar- 
quablejparniy eiix depuis ce temps let. 

Apres que le Viceroy Dom Constantin, 
eut range au deuoir le Roy de lafanapatan. & 
qu'il eut mis vne bonne garnison dans la 
forteresse qu'il fit bastir en I'Isle de Manar 
pour le tenir en bride, il aduisa qu'il estoit bon 
de faire passer a la niesme Isle plusieurs de 
ces Chrestiens qui habitoient en la coste de la 
Pescherie, tant afin qu’ils pourueussent les 
Portugais de la garnison de Manar de viures, 
& autres choses necessaires ; que pour les 
garantir des allarmes que leur donnoient 
iournellement les Badage.s. Car d'vn coste 
ils n'y perdoient rieii, faisans eschange d'vn 
pais si sterile, que le leur, auec l isle de Manar, 
qui est fort fertile & abondante en viures ; 
& si le lieu n'estoit pas moins propre pour la 
pesche des perles, de laquelle principalement 
ils faisoient estat : car ceste pesche se fait 
(oemme a este dit) entre ceste coste la & I’Isle 
de Ceilan : or I'Isle de Manar est entre-deux, 
n'estant separee de Ceilan que par le moyen 
d’vne riuiere. D’autre part ils auroient moyen 
de viure la plus Chrestiennement, & auec plus 
de repos & asseurance, qu'ils ne faisoient en 
leur pais, estans sous la protection & sauve- 
garde des Portugais. 


Vol. I Bk. II. Chap. VIII. 

Of how the Paravaz went and repeopled 
the isle of Manar, and of what took place 
worthy of remark among them since that 
time. 

Having brought the king of lafanapatan 
back to a sense of bis duty, and having 
placed in the fortress he had built in the isle 
of Manar a strong garrison to keep him in 
check, the Viceroy, Don Constantine, thought 
it advisable to take over to the same isle a 
number of those Christians living on the 
Fishery Coast,' both to the end that these 
should supply the Portuguese of the Manar 
garrison with provisions and other necessaries, 
as also to protect them from the vexation ^ 
they had to endure daily from the Badagas. 
In fact, on the one hand, they lost nothing by 
the bargain, exchanging a country so sterile 
as theirs was for the isle of Manar, which is 
very fertile and rich in crops. The place, 
besides, was not less favourable to the pearl 
fishery upon which they particularly set store. 
Indeed, this fishery is carried on (as has been 
said) between that coast and the island of 
Ceylon. Now, the isle of Manar lies between 
the two, being separated from Ceylon only by 
a river. On the other hand, being under the 
protection and safeguard of the Portuguese, 
they would have means to live there as 
Christians more easily and with greater tran- 
quillity and security than in their own country. 


1. The letter which the Viceroy sent tv the Captam of the Fishery, and other details are given by De Queyroz, Coii^uiata, 
317-318 Tfie Portuguese Era, I. 166-168. 
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Le Pere . . arriua sans autre rencontre 
sept iours apres sa deliurance a I’lsle de 
Manar, ou estoient le Capitaine & les soldats 
Portugais, qui auoient este prias auec luy : 
mais auoient este deliurez auparauant. Les 
autres Chrestiens aussi de la Pescherie, qui 
estoient aUez repeupler I’lslede Manar estoient 
la : lesquels furent si aises de la deliurance 
du Pere, & d’entendre comme il s’estoit sauue, 
que durant quelques iours ce n’estoit que feste. 
Et pour recognoistre les bons seruices, que ce 
ieune homme auoit fait au Pere, ils luy promi- 
rent la valeur de deux cens escus en perles, la 
premiere pesche qu’ils feroient : & cependant 
I’accoustrerent tout de neuf. 

Apres que le P. Mesquita fut deliure de 
la fagon, il s'employa auec le P. Henriques a 
I'ayde de ces Chrestiens, qui estoient passez 
a risle de Manar auec plus grande ferueur que 
iamais 


En risle de Manar, ou nous auons aussi 
vn lieu de residence, il y a vne Eglise dediee 
a nostre Dame, qui est fort frequentee des 
peuples circonuoisins. Car il plaist a nostre 
Seigneur y faire souuent paroistre les largesses 
de sa bonte & misericorde, par I'intercession 
de sa benoiste mere. Entre autres, enuiron 
Fan 1590. il y eut vne ferae qui auoit perdu 
la parole depuis cinq ans. mais elle la recouura 
icy, s'estant denotement recommandee a la 
mere du verbe eternel, auec I'estonnement de 
tout le peuple. Or puis que nous somme.s 
venus a ceste Isle de Manar. il faut 
traicter ce qui nous reste de la punition du 
Roy de lafanapatan, aduenue pour cause de 
ceste Isle, ainsi que nous deduirons presente- 
ment. 


[The Badagas tried to prevent the Chris- 
tians from leaving the Fishery Coast, but only 
succeeded in capturing the Portuguese Captain - 
with some fifty soldiers and Father Joao 
Mesquita. The Captain and the soldiers were 
immediately set free on payment of a ransom 
the Missionary was cast into prison, but made 
good his escape with the help of a young 
Christian, and at last reached the isle of 
Manar. After narrating these events Du 
Jarric continues :J 


Seven days after his deliverance, the 
Father arrived without further trouble at the 
isle of Manar, where he found the Portuguese 
Captain and soldiers who had been taken with 
him but had been set free before him. The 
Christians of the Fishery Coast, who had gone 
over to repeople the isle of Manar, were also 
there. They were so happy at the liberation 
of the Father and at the manner of his escape 
that there were continual rejoicings for several 
days. And, in order to show their apprecia- 
tion of the good services that young man •* 
had rendered to the Father, they promised 
him the value of 200 crowns “ in pearls out 
of their first draught, and meanwhile fitted 
him out in brand new clothes. 

Having escaped in that fashion, Fr. Mes- 
quita devoted himself together with Fr. Henri- 
quez with more zeal than ever to the help of 
the Christians who had passed over to the 
isle of Manar 

In the isle of Manar, where we have also 
a residence, there is a church dedicated to our 
Lady which is much frequented by the neigh- 
bouring folk. For it is our Lord’s good plea- 
sure to manifest there frequently the liberality 
of his goodness and mercy through the inter- 
cession of his Blessed Mother. Among other 
favours, sometime about the year 1590, a 
woman who had lost the power of speech for 
five years recovered it here, to the admiration 
of all the people, after commending herself 
with great devotion to the Mother of the 
Eternal Word, Now, as we have come to 
this isle of Manar, we must complete the 
record of the punishment that overtook the 
King of lafanapatan in connection with this 
isle, as we shall presently show. 


4 Kodrii'uez ij jnuuho. According to other writers (Sousa, O. lente Conq 2, div. 2, pt. 25-i0> thi, tookplace earhei 

3. The Christians of the Fishery offered the Xaik 7,5X1 according to others 10,000 paruoos for the captives. Fr Mesauit', 
was kepi as a hostage, and as tne ransom was not paid, he imprisoned Orif-nU , pp, 26-«7. 

4. A Paravar boy named Miguel Ib. 

5. 2.00U ianof!>. Fb. 
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Vol- 1, Livre 11, Chapitre IX- 

Comme le Roy de lafanapafan s'esiant 
rebelle contre les Portugais, & persecutant 
les Chrestiens, perdit le Royaume & la vie. 

Le Viceroy Don Constantin ayant, comme 
il a este dit cy dessus, octroye la paix an Roy 
de lafanapatan, moyennant certaines condi- 
tions qu’il luy imposa, & que I'autre promit 
garder ; pensoit qu’apres cela il n'oseroit leuer 
plus les crestes, ayant mesmes la forteresse de 
Manar si pres, & la flotte de dix nauires qu'il 
auoit laisse la, qui rodoit tout a I’etour de son 
Royaume. Mais comme il n'y a rien qu’vn 
homme qui a accoustume de commander, porte 
plus immpatiemment que la contrainte, si tost 
que le Viceroy eust tourne les espaules, & se 
fut retire a Goa auec ses forces. I’autre com- 
menga de monstrer ce qui luy faisoit mal au 
coeur ; car non seulement il ne payoit point 
le tribut, qu’on luy auoit impose, sinon fori 
raremet, & a regret ; mais aussi persecutoit 
les Chrestiens, quand I'occasion s’en presentoit, 
cobien que ce fut contre I'vne des conditions 
portees par le traicte de paix. Bref se voyaiit 
dcspoiiille de I'lsle de Manar, & hors d’esper- 
ance de la recouurer, s'il ne surprenoit, ou 
mettoit a bas ceste forteresse, que les Portu- 
gais y auoiet, il tascha par plusieurs fois de la 
forcer ; nommeement I'an 1590, ayant fait deux 
ou trois ans auparauaut les apprests de 
la guerre, fort secrettement, de pcur que les 
Portugais ne s'en doubtassent. Il choisit le 
temps le plus fauorable, qu’il eut sgeu trouuer, 
pour venir a bout de son entreprise : qui fut 
lors, que la pluspart des soldats Portugais 
mis en garnison dans ladite forteresse, ont 
accoustume d’aller prester main forte aux 
Chrestiens de la Pescherie, tandis qu'Lls pes- 
chent leurs perles. comme nous auons dit cy 
dessus. Car pendant ce temps la, comme les 
Portugais eussent laisse ceste forteresse 
presque sans deffense ; voicy le Roy de 
lafanapata, qui vient .surgir a I'lsle auec vne 
flotte de soixate & quinze voiles, ou il auoit 
ramasse presque toutes ses forces, amenant 
beaucoup de pionniers. pieces de canon, & 
autres machines de guerre, pour abbattre les 
murailles, & faire bresche, pensant emporter 
la place de premier abord. Toutesfois il auoit 
a toutes aduentures laisse derriere soy vn 
autre flotte de dix mille combattans, pour luy 
servir de renfort, s'il en estoit besoing. don- 
nant charge a son Admiral de le suyure & 


Vol. I, Bk. II, Chap. U- 

How the King of Jafanapatan, having 
rebelled against the Portuguese and perse- 
cuted the Christians, lost his kingdom and 
his life. 

The Viceroy, Don Constantine, having, as 
we have related above, granted peace to the 
king of Jafanapatan on certain conditions ‘‘ 
which he imposed upon ' him, and which the 
latter promised to keep, thought that hence- 
forth the king would not dare to lift his head, 
chiefly on account of the close proximity of 
the fortress of Manar, and of the presence of 
the fleet of ten ^ ships which had been left 
there and were cruising all round the king- 
dom. But, as there is nothing which a man 
accustomed to command can endure with less 
patience than restraint, no sooner had the 
Viceroy turned his back and returned to Goa 
with his forces than the other at once began 
to show where the shoe pinched him. In fact 
not only did he fail to pay the tribute imposed 
upon him, except very rarely and reluctantly, 
but he also persecuted the Christians when- 
ever he had an oppoi'tunity to do so, contrary 
to one of the stipulations of the peace treaty. 
In short, seei .ig himself deprived of the isle 
of Manar, and without hope of recovering it 
unless he took by surprise or overthrew that 
fortress which the Portuguese had there, he 
attempted more than once to take it by storm, 
in particular in 1590, * having made prepara- 
tions for war during the two or three years 
preceding, with the utmost secrecy, lest the 
Portuguese should suspect anything. He 
chose the most favourable time he could find 
to carry out his plan. It was when the majo- 
rity of the Portuguese soldiers garrisoned in 
the aforesaid fortress used to go, as we have 
related, and assist the Christians of the Fishery 
Coast while they were engaged in pearl 
fishing. At that time, the Portuguse having 
left that fortress practically unprotected, there 
arrived at the isle the king of Jafanapatan 
with a fleet of seventy-five sail, on which he 
had collected practically all his forces, bring- 
ing with him a good number of pioneers, guns, 
and other war engines to batter down the walls 
and make a breach, hoping to carry the place 
straightway. Yet, to guard against all emer- 
gencies he had left behind him another flotilla 
with 10,000 men on board to serve as reserves, 
if there was any need, directing his Admiral 
to follow and assist him in case of necessity. 


0. See Vol. iv, pt. 1. p.l5. 

7. Under the command of t) Pedro de Noronlia, snd ume otberCaptain'? who>e names are given by Queyroz. 319. 

8. The author says that the^e details arc from the Annual Letter of 1300. According: to Queyroz (562) an attack took 
plane on 3 September. Cf. Po'-f, J.ra I. 
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seconder, quand il seroit temps, ou qu'il luy 
orodnneroit, II estoit desia tard. quand il 
print port auec sa flotte, a I'lsie de Manar, & 
dans la forteresse n'y auoit lors que soixante 
soldats Portugais : neantmoins vn petit bri- 
gantin, qui restoit a I’lsle, en nienoit autres 
dixsept. Le Roy adverty de ce brigantin, 
enuoye promptement deux nauires. pour 
I’attaquer & le mettre a fond. Ce qui semb- 
loit estre bien aise a faire. veu I'inegalite 
du combat. Le brigantin done fut incontinent 
inuesty de ces deux nauires ; soudain les 
Barbares commencent d’vii coste & d’autre 
a le canouner furieusement. Les Portugais 
ne s'est onnerent pas pour cela, ains s'encoura- 
gerent a bien faire. appuyez non sur leurs 
forces, mais sur I’ayde & secours diuin, qu’ils 
imploroient fort deuotement. Aussi experi- 
menterent ils euidemment I'assistance de Dieu 
a les preseruer. & defendre ; car les coups de 
canon qu'on tiroit de I’vn & de I’autre nauire 
des ennemis, n’offengoient en fa^on queiconque 
ceux du brigantin : ains au contraire les coups 
de I’vn alloient frapper contre I’autre, tene- 
ment qu’on eut dit. que les Barbares des deux 
nefs se faisoient la guerre eux-mesmes. Il 
n'y eut que deux ou trois Portugais de tuez : 
les autres voyans que Dieu les assistoit si 
fauorablement, prindrent encore plus de 
courage, & sans se soucier d’aucun danger, 
se jetterent sur les ennemis d’vne telle roideur, 
qu'ils les mirent en fuite, & les firent retirer 
auec le reste de la flotte. Laquelle fut in- 
continent toute esperdue de frayeur & de 
crainte ; voyant mesmement vn autre nauire 
de Portugais, qui venoit au secours : & 
d'ailleurs entendant battre vn tambour, qui 
toutesiois ne menoit que sept ou huict soldats 
Portugais, malades & a demy morts. Mais 
les Barbares pensans que ce fut vne grosse 
compagnie de soldats, prennent I'allarme de 
telle sorte, que le Roy auec beaucoup de ses 
gens, qui estoient sautez a terre, se retirent 
tous effrayez dans les nauires. Or d'autant 
que plusieurs de leurs vaisseaux estoient 
demeurez a sec, pour cause du reflus de la 
mer, ils ne peurent s’ayder de ceux-la : tene- 
ment qu'ils furent contraints de les abondan- 
ner, & se jetterent dedans les autres a grande 
haste, Toutesfois il y auoit encore beaucoup 
de soldats de I’armee du Roy. ejui estoient 
espars pa & la dans I’lsle, lesquels ayans seen 
que le Roy se retiroit, eux aussi tascherent 
de gaigner les nauires, s'enfuyans auec grand 
dcsordre & confusion, a cause qu’ils estoient 
si espouuantez qu’on eut dit qu'ils auoient la 
peur aux talons : de fapon que celuy qui 
couroit le plus, estoit estime le plus habile. 
Brief ils estoient si esperdus de crainte, qu’ils 


or when he would order him to do so. It was 
pretty late when his fleet cast anchor at the 
isle of Manar ; and in the fortress there were 
at the time only sixty Portuguese soldiers ; 
besides a small brigantine which had been 
left there had seventeen more on board. The 
king, on hearing of that brigantine, at once 
detached two ships to engage and sink it. 
This seemed an easy matter, considering the 
unequality of the fight. The brigantine was 
soon hedged in between these two ships, aiid 
the enemy began forthwith shelling it furiously 
from either side. The Portuguese did not 
lose heart on that account, but encouraged 
one another to fight bravely, relying not on 
their own strength, but on the help and assist- 
ance of God, which they prayed for with great 
devotion. They did. indeed, experience the 
evident intervention of God in preserving and 
protecting them, for the cannon shots fired 
from either of the enemy’s ships did not in 
any way injure the men on board the brigan- 
tine : on the contrary, ihe shots of the one 
fell on the other, so that one would have said 
that the barbarians of the tw'o ships were 
fighting each other. There were only two or 
three Portuguese killed. The rest, seeing that 
God helped them so favourably, plucked up 
more courage still, and, unmindful of any 
danger, rushed at the enemy -with such de- 
termination that they put them to flight and 
forced them to withdraw with the rest of the 
fleet. This fleet was soon desperate with fear 
and fright, sighting at the same time another 
Portuguese ship coming to the rescue, and 
again hearing the beat of a drum which 
nevertheless led but seven or eight Portuguese 
soldiers sick and half dead. But the enemy, 
fancying that these were a whole company of 
soldier.s, were so alarmed that the king, who 
had disembarked with many of his followers, 
took to the ships again full of apprehension. 
Now, as several of their vessels were aground 
owing to the ebb. they could not make use of 
them, so that they were obliged to abandon 
these and betake themselves in great haste to 
the others. However, there were still a great 
many soldiers of the king’s army scattered 
here and there in the island. These too. on 
hearing that the king was withdrawing, tried 
to get to the ships, fleeing in great disorder 
and confusion. They were so alarmed that 
one would have said fear was at their heels, 
so that the one who ran fastest was considered 
the most skilful. In short, they were so panic- 
striken, that they hindered one another in 
running, and, on reaching the shore, they 
threw themselves heedlessly into the ships 
which were aground, but noticing they were 
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s’empeschoient les vns les autres a courir ; & 
comme ils estoient arriuez au bord de la mer, 
ils se jettoient sans aduisement dans les 
nauires, qui estoient ensablez ; voyas neant- 
moins qu’ils n’y estoient pas asseurez, ils se 
precipitoient dans la mer, tellement qu’il y 
en eut plusieurs qui se noyerent, & beacoup 
d’autres que les Portugais massacreret. On 
fait estat qu’il en y eut en tout quelque deux 
mille de tuez, & dixsept nauries qui resterent 
ensablez. Cepedant les autres gaignoient le 
haut, & s’enfuyoient auec teUe vistesse qu'on 
eut dit que quelque grosse flotte les pour- 
suyuoit, si fort ils estoient effrayez. Les 
Portugais considerans de plus pres Tissue de 
ceste guerre, & vne victoire si merueilleuse, 
gaignee non par la force de leur bras oil 
Industrie humaine, ains par la vertu & puis- 
sance de ce grad Dieu des armees, qui a mis 
tat souuent Tespouuate dans le coeur de ses 
ennemis, remercierent Dieu de la grace singu- 
liere qu’il leur auoit fait, exhortez nommeement 
par nos Peres, qui se trouuerent la & qui 
nous ont escrit toute ceste histoire, ainsi qu’il 
est contenu es Annales de Tan 1590. 

Quelque temps apres le mesme Roy de 
lafanapatan n’ayant pas este fait sage par ce 
desastre, voulut encore vne autrefois tenter 
fortune, & tascher de rechef de surprendre 
& mettre a bas la forteresse de Manar, a 
I’occasion d’vn secours inopine qui luy suruint, 
en la fagon qui s’ensuit. L’an 1591, certains 
Corsaires estans sortis de port de Calicut, se 
mettent a escumer toute ceste coste d'vne part 
& d’autre du cap de Conimorin, preteudans 
sur tout endommager les Portugais & autres 
Chrestiens, s'ils en auoient le moyen. Ayant 
done rencontre vn nauire qui appartenoit a 
quelques Portugais, & venoit de la Chine, 
charge de grandes richesses (car seulement 
en lingots d’or, il portoit a ce qu’on dit plus 
de cinq cens miUe escus, & autant en soyes, 
& autres telles estoffes & marchandises) les 
escumeurs de mer Tassaillirent viuement, & 
comme ils estoient plusieurs centre vn, en 
fin ils entrerent dedans, apres auoir mis 
a mort presque tons ceux, qui le defendoient : 
lesquels neantmoins vendirent bien cher 
leurs vies. Car ils tuerent plus de trois cens 
des ennemis, & leur firent tousiours teste, 
iusqu’ a ce qu’il ne resta en vie, que le seul 
Capitaine du nauire auec vn sien seruiteur. 
Le Capitaine done voyat qu’il n’y auoit moyen 


not sale in these, they jumped into the sea, 
with the result that many were drowned and 
many others put to death by the Portuguese. 
It is estimated that there were in all some 
two thousand killed and seventeen ships 
which remained grounded. Mecinwhile, the 
rest were making for the deep, getting off 
with such speed that one would have thought 
a numerous fleet was chasing them, so very 
frightened they were. The Portuguese, on 
considering more carefully the issue of this 
encounter, and so wonderful a victory gained 
not by their own strength, nor through human 
industry, but thanks to the power and might 
of that great God of hosts w'ho so often struck 
terror into the hearts of His enemies, thanked 
God for the signal grace He had bestowed 
upon them, being persuaded to do so in parti- 
cular by those of our Fathers who were pre- 
sent and who have sent us the report of all 
this, as is contained in the annals of 1590. 


Shortly after this, the same king ® of 
Jafanapatan, whom the disaster had not 
sobered down, wanted once more to try his 
fortune and attempt for the second time to 
take by surprise and overthrow the strong- 
hold of Manar, the occasion being an un- 
expected assistance he received in the follow- 
ing manner. In the year 1591, some pirates,'® 
starting from the port of Calicut, began to 
scour the W'hole coast on either side of Cape 
Commorin. mostly with a view to harming 
the Portuguese and other Christians, if they 
could. Having met ’ ' a vessel which belonged 
to some Portuguese, and was on her way from 
China, carrying a very rich cargo (in fact, 
reckoning the gold bullion alone more than 
500,000 crowns, and as much in silk and other 
stuffs and merchandise of the same kind) the 
pirates fell upon her ; and, being several 
against one, ' - they at last boarded her after 
putting to death nearly all the defenders, ' 
who. however, sold their lives dearly. In 
fact, they killed more than 300 of the enemy, 
and held out until there remained alive but 
the Captain of the ship with one of his ser- 
vants.''' The Captain then, realising that it 
was impossible to stand any longer the on- 
slaught of the enemy, and percei'ving that he 
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de soustenir plus long temps I’effort des enne- 
mis, & se sentant blesse a mort, afin que les 
Barbares ne fissent leur profit du thresor, qui 
estoit dans ce nauire, commande a son serui- 
teur d’y mettre le feu par diuers endroits. 
Ce qu’ayant este execute, le nauire s’embrasa 
de telle sorte, qu’encor bien que les Pirates 
entrassent dedans, & tuassent le Capitaine, 
pUans quelque chose du nauire, bien que de 
peu de consequence, si n’eurent-ils moyen de 
sauuer le principal : car Qs furent contraints 
d’en sortir plus viste. qu’ils n’y estoient entrez, 
de peur d’estre enueloppez dans les flammes. 
La perte neantmoins de ce nauire fit faire 
banqueroute a quelques marchans de la ville 
de Goa, & apporta grand dommage a plus- 
ieurs autres, qui auoient pour eux engage 
leurs moyens. Mais de la les Pirates prind- 
rent courage, pour entreprendre I’annee 
suiuante semblables pUleries ; & d’autant que 
desia ITiyuer commengoit en ce pais la, 
ne pouuans retourner au port, d’ou ils 
estoient sortis. Us resolurent de le passer 
en risle de Ceilan, a vn port du 
Royaume de lafanapatan. Le Roy voyant 
ces Corsaires si a propos, traicte de faire 
alliance & amitie auec eux, pour donner sur 
les Portugais, & mettre a bas la fortresse de 
Manar. A quoy les Pirates s’accorderent 
tres-volontiers ; car cela leur estoit fort com- 
mode, pour pouuoir mettre a couuert leurs 
nauires dans la riuiere, qui separe les Isles de 
Manar, & de Ceilan, & la attendre les nauires 
des Portugais, qui vont & viennent de Bengala, 
du Pegu, des Moluques, & autres ports de 
mer, ou ils trafiquent, pour les piller & sac- 
cager. Leur resolution fut que les Corsaires 
attaqueroient la fortresse du coste de la mer 
auec leurs nauires ; & que le Roy enuoyeroit 
“vne grosse armee pour I’assieger par terre. 
Sur ces entrefaites, Mathias d’ Albuquerque, 
nepueu du grand Alfonse Albuquerque, arriua 
de Portugal, mande pour Viceroy de I’lnde, 
& entra dans Goa, lors que les nouuelles 
furent apportees du danger, auquel estoit 
risk de Manar. Commengant done d’exerser 
sa charge au mois de May I’an 1591. Si tost 
qu'il fut aduerty, tant du nauire que ces Cor- 
saires auoiet pille, que de leur resolution & 
alliance auec le Roy de lafanapatan, pour 
assieger la forteresse de Manar, il fit prompte- 
ment equipper & armer vne flotte de quelques 
vingt nauires, & pour Admiral d’icelle, nomma 
Andre Hurtade de Mendoza, braue & vertueux 
Capitaine, luy commandant de se joindre auec 
les autres Portugais, qui estoient dans la forte- 


was himself mortally wounded, ordered his 
servant to set fire to the ship in different 
places, lest the enemy should enrich them- 
selves with the treasures she carried. This 
being done, the ship burst into such flames 
that even though the pirates boarded her, 
killed the Captain, and plundered some goods 
of but little value, they were unable to rescue 
most of the cargo, for they were compelled 
to leave the ship quicker than they had 
boarded her, for fear of being surrounded by 
the flames. However, the loss of this ship 
occasioned the bankruptcy of some merchants 
of Goa, and caused great losses to several 
other people who had invested their money 
in her. . But the pirates were thereby em- 
boldened to resort to similar piracies the fol- 
lowing year. As winter had begun already 
in those parts, and as they were unable to 
return to the port whence they had set out. 
they determined to spend that season in the 
island of Ceylon, in one of the ports of the 
kingdom of lafanapatan. The king, coming 
across these pirates so opportunely, ap- 
proached them with a view to making friends 
and forming an alliance with them in order 
to fan upon the Portuguese and overthrow 
the fortress of Manar. To this the pirates 
agreed with all their hearts, for it afforded 
them a magnificent opportunity for conceal- 
ing their ships in the river that separates the 
islands of Manar and Ceylon, and lying there 
in wait to plunder and sack the Portuguese 
ships that frequent Bengala, Pegu, the Moluc- 
cas and other sea ports at which they trade. 
Their plan was that the pirates, with their 
ships should attack the fortress by sea, while 
the king sent a strong army to besiege it by 
land. Meanwhile, Mathias Albuquerque, ' ^ 
nephew of the great Alfonsus Albuquerque, 
arrived from Portugal, having been appointed 
Viceroy of India, and reached Goa just 
when news was brought of the danger that 
threatened the isle of Manar. Entering upon 
his office in the month of May of the year 
1591, as soon as he received the news both 
of the ship that the pirates had plundered 
and of their resolve and alliance with the king 
of lafanapatan to besiege the fortress of 
Manar, he at once fitted out and armed a fleet 
of some twenty vessels, and appointed Andreas 
Hurtado de Mendoza, a gallant and stout- 
hearted Captain as its Admiral, giving him 
orders to go and join the other Portuguese 
that were in the fortress of Manar and to 
contrive to drive out the fleet of the pirates 
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resse de Manar, & de faii-e si bien, qu’ils 
missent en route la flotte desdits Corsaires, & 
chastiassent le Roy de laianapatan, comme 
il meritoit. La flotte estant partie de Goa, 
demeura plus de trente jours auant qu’arriuer 
a Cochin, a cause qu’elle eut les vents con- 
traires, ce qui n’aduint pas (comme le succez 
monstra) sans vne particuliere prouidence de 
Dieu : car en ce temps la ils rencontrerent 
trois nauires de Mahometains, qui venoient de 
la Meque, chargez de grandes richesses, & 
les prindrent en reuenche de celle que les 
autres auoiet faict perdre. Mais apres qu'ils 
eurent le temps a souhait, poursuiuas leur 
route, ils se trouuerent sur le commancement 
du mois d'Octobre, tout aupres de Ceilan, ou 
ils entendirent que les Corsaires estoient aux 
ancres dans la riuiere, qui separe I’lsle de 
Manar d'auec celle de Ceilan, & attendoiet la, 
que le temps fut propre pour battre la forter- 
esse. Ceste nouuelle resiouyt fort les soldats 
Portugais, qui ne desiroient que venir aux 
mains, voyans mesme qu'ils estoiet arrivez si 
a poinct, pour ropre le dessein des ennemis. 
L'Admiral de la flotte Portugaise aduise 
cependant ses gens de ce qu’ils auoient a faire, 
& les exhorte a se porter vaillamment ; puis 
soudain auec le bon vent que Dieu leur donna, 
its entrent dans la riuiere, ou estoient les 
pyrates, & les vont affronter. Les Corsaires 
ne firent pas au commencement grand compte 
d’eux, cuidans que ce fut tant seulement le 
Capitaine de Manar, auec quelques soldats de 
la mesme garnison ; toutesfois quand ils virent, 
qu’on les chargeoit si furieusement, ils furent 
tons estonnez, & tascherent de mettre leurs 
nauires au large, pour combattre plus com- 
modement, Mais ils furent pressez si 
viueement, que sans se prendre garde, ils vont 
eschouer & tomber en des bancs qu’il y a la 
en quantite ; de maniere qu’ils demeurerent 
to us ensablez, ne pouuants faire remuer leurs 
V aisseaux, pour se defendre, ou endommagcr 
les assaillans. L’ admiral des Portugais Hurtade 
de Mendoza voyant cela, fit venir prompte- 
ment de I’lsle de Manar quelques petites 
barques, auec lesquelles il se redit maistre de 
toute la flotte des Corsaires. Eux se voyans 
perdus lasserent leurs nauires a I’abandon, 
& estans sautez a terre, se vont joindre au 
Roy de lafanapatan, qui n’attendoit pas de 
telles nouuelles. Apres ceste victoire TAdmiral 


and punish the king of Jafanapatan as he 
deserved. The fleet left Goa • ® and took 
more than thirty days ' ^ to reach Cochin 
owing to contrary winds. This did not happen, 
(as the event proved), without a special pro- 
vidence of God, for during that time they came 
upon three Mohamedan ships from Mecca, 
laden with great riches. They captured 
these * * in retaliation for the loss which the 
others had caused. Continuing their journey 
when the weather was favourable, they found 
themselves very near Ceylon towards the 
beginning of October. There they learnt that 
the pirates were at anchor in the river which 
separates the isle of Manar from that of 
Ceylon, waiting till the weather allowed them 
to batter down the fortress. This piece of 
news greatly rejoiced the Portuguese soldiers 
who ardently desired to come to close quart- 
ers, seeing that they had come in good time 
to frustrate the enemy’s plans. The Admiral 
of the Portuguese fleet thereupon instructed 
his men as to what they had to do and ex- 
horted them to behave valiantly. Immediately 
after, thanks to the favourable wind God 
gave them, they entered the river where the 
pirates were waiting and advanced against 
them. At first, the pirates did not mind them 
much, imagining that it was only the Captain 
of Manar with a few soldiers of the same 
garrison, but, when they noticed that they 
were being rushed at so furiously, they were 
greatly amazed and attempted to take their 
ships to the offing, in order to fight more 
conveniently. But they were so hard pressed 
that before they were aware of it, they were 
aground and stuck fast on the sandbanks that 
lie there in great number, so that all remained 
stranded on the shallows unable to move 
their ships to defend themselves or impair 
their assailants. 

On seeing this, the Portuguese Admiral. 
Hurtado de Mendoza, called at once from the 
isle of Manar a few little barges with which 
he captured the whole fleet of the pirates. ' ’ 
These, seeing they were lost, abandoned their 
ships, and jumping on shore, ran 20 to the 
king of Jafanapatan who did not expect such 
news. After gaining this victory, the Admiral 
of the Portuguese determined to carry out the 
Viceroy’s order, ^ * so that he entered the 
island of Ceylon with an armed force in order 
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de la flotte Portugaise voulut poursuiore 
d'executer le commandement du Viceroy, telle- 
ment qu'il entra auec main forte dans I’lslc 
de Cedan, pour chastier le Roy de lafanapatan, 
ayant a ceste fin assemble le plus de soldats 
qu’il peut, tant de ceux de la forteresse de 
Manar, comme des autres, qu’il y auoit en la 
coste de la Pescherie, s’aydant aussi des 
Chrestiens originaires du pais, & auec ceste 
trouppe de gens ramassez, il s’achemine tout 
droict la part, ou il sceut qu’estoit 1 armee de 
Roy. Bref il se va camper aupres d’icelle 
pour combattre au plustost. Mais sgachant 
bien que les victoires sent en la main de Dieu, 
& qu’il les donne a qui il luy plaist ; le matin 
auant donner la bataille. il fit ouyr la Messe 
a tous ses soldats ; & luy mesme auec plu- 
sieurs d’iceux receut le precieux Corps de 
nostre Seigneur ; ayat en sen camp quelques 
Peres de nostre Copagme, qui estoiet venus 
de Goa auec la flotte. Les ennemis estoiet 
bie retrechez, & si auoiet grande quatite 
d’artillerie ; mais ils luret assaillis des Portn- 
gais auec vne telle vaillace, & roideur, qu’ils 
furent bie tost mis a vau de route & apres 
si furieusement poursuyuis, qu’il y en eut 
force de taillez en pieces, outre vn’infinite 
de blessez. Et entr'autres le Capitaine Gene- 
ral de I’armee des ennemis, lequel se sentant 
laure se retire de la meslee, & s en va porter, 
an nouuelle au Roy, qui estoit en son palais 
distant vne lieue seuleument du lieu, ou la 
desconfiture auoit este faite. La ou il le 
trouua auec vne bonne trouppe de soldats, 
qu’il auoit retenu pour la garde de son corps ; 
& luy ayant fait le rapport de ce, qui estoit 
arriue, I'aduise de sortir vistement de la ville, 
ou il estoit, & se retirer en lieu plus asseure ; 
d’autant que les ennemis venoient apres eux 
au grand pas ; que s’il les attendoil plus long 
temps, il seroit surprins a I’improueu. Mais 
Dieu Voulant chastier les pechez dc ce mes- 
chant Roy, & de ses predecesseurs encore, 
permit qu'il ne voulut pas croire le conseil du 
General de son armee, ains I’appellant poltron 
& coiiard, le fit retourner au combat, luy 
baillant de renfort les gens, qu’U auoit aupres 
de soy, afin qu’il erapeschat que les Portugais 
n’entrassent dans la ville. Mais comme 
I'armee victorieuse estoit encouragee ayant ea 


to punish the king of Jafanapatan. He had 
to that effect mustered as many soldiers as 
he could 2 2 both of those of the fortress of 
Manar and of the others that were stationed 
on the Fishery Coast, getting help also from 
the native Christians. 2 3 With these people 
be had gathered together, he made straight » * 
for the place where he knew the king s army 
was. 2 3 In one word, he went and struck his 
camp near it in order to engage battle without 
delay. But, being aware that victories are 
in God’s hands "Who gives them to whomso- 
ever He pleases, he had all his men hear Mass 
on the morning previous 2 e to giving battle, 
and he himself together with several of these 
received the precious Body of our Lord, 
having in his camp several Fathers of our 
Society who had come with the fleet from 
Goa. The enemy were well intrenched and 
had besides many pieces of artillery, but 
they were attacked by the Portuguese with 
such bravery and determination that they 
were soon put to rout, and then so hotly 
pursued that numbers of them were cut to 
pieces, there being besides innumerable 
wounded. And, among others, the Captain 
General of the enemy who finding himself 
badly wounded left the fight and went to 
carry the news to the king, who was in his 
palace only a league away 2 ■ from the place 
where the discomfiture had been sustained. 2 « 
There he found him with a numerous body 
of soldiers whom he had kept as body 
guard, 2 2 and after informing him of what had 
happened, he exhorted him to leave without 
delay the town in which he was and to retire 
to a place of greater safety, especially as the 
enemy were pushing on after them with all 
haste, and told him that if he waited any 
longer he would be taken unawares. But 
God, in order to punish the crimes of this 
wicked king and of his predecessors too, 
allowed that he should not believe the advice 
of the General of his army, but calling him a 
poltroon and a coward ordered him back to 
the light, 20 giving him as reinforcement the 
men he had near him that he might prevent 
the Portuguese from entering the town. But 
the victorious army was high spirited, having 
got the upper hand in two previous battles. 


‘J2 1. ■*{}{* Pc rtaiiuf--e Dcl Lti^cr-riTis IB rowing bo.vt% ar.d toce^, C6f>-6, where a list of Capteins is given. 
23 A ioarx of 'J> CUO i,ardao'- rom the Carcas, 

24. r , ^LiDar, 26 O* tnber 

2b. \t tit'* moiith of called Rio ct- Cruz. i,*. 36^’, P. E. 2S>. 

26 Cr. -hf'JS Cctobc-r Q 
27, Nel'ur'-'Q. 

2^. Cbur?BiBay;>r F, E. 255. 

2U. AtuD itt. fir, Jicy. Q. 367 Atapattu gntird. 

3(f. Ct. Danvers 85. 
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le dessus es deux batailles passees, au beau 
premier rencontre le Capitaine General des 
barbares fut tue, & tons les autres mis en 
fuite. Les Portugais poursuyuans la victoire, 
se ddigentent, de maniere qu’ils furent plustost 
dans le palais du Roy, qu’il ne sgeut la route 
des siens. Voyant done les ennemis sur soy, 
il tasche de se mettre en deffence auec ce peu 
de gens qui luy restoient : mais ils furent in- 
continet rompus, & luy mesme tue sur la place, 
auec son fils aisne. Le puisne voyant son 
pere & son frere morts, se donna a cognoistre, 
& s’estant jette aux pieds du Capitaine Gene- 
ral de I’armee Portugais, le prie de louy voulir 
sauuer la vie, promettant de se rendre 
Chrestien, s’il le laissoit viure dauantarge. 
Le General entendant cela, oste tout aussi tost 
son heaume de la teste, & le met sur celle du 
Prince, le traictant auec beaucoup d'honneur 
& courtoisie. Peu de temps apres tout le 
Royaume vint prester I’obeyssance au mesme 
General, laqueUe U recent au nom du Viceroy 
des Indes, & du Roy de Portugal. Apres ce 
il nomma Gouuemeur le fils puisne du Roy 
defunct, iusqu'a tant qu'il eut donne aduis a 
Goa, de ce qui s'estoit passe. 

Fin. 


At the very first encounter the Captain General 
of the enemy was killed and all the rest put 
to flight. The Portuguese followed up their 
victory pressing on hastily and were in the 
king’s palace before he learned of the rout 
of his men. Seeing then the enemy upon him, 
he tried to make a stand with the few men 
that were left him, but these were in no time 
broken, and he himself slain on the spot with 
his eldest son. The younger son, ^ i seeing 
his father and brother dead, came forward, 
and falling at the feet of the Captain General 
of the Portuguese army, begged of him to 
spare his life, promising to become a Christian, 
if he let him live on. The General, on hearing 
this, took off at once his helmet from his head 
and put it on that of the Prince, treating him 
with great honour and courtesy. Shortly 
after, the whole kingdom came and swore 
allegiance to the same General, which he 
received on behalf of the Viceroy of India 
and of the King of Portugal. After this, he 
appointed the yoimger son 3 2 of the defunct 
king governor, until he had reported to Goa 
what had taken place. 

The End. 


31« Hendanaana Cmga Cnmara, Q. 

32. Under the name of Pera Jara CbegaraPandar, Q. (Para Rasa Sehara Pandar). 
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THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT IN THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF CEYLON, 

1798 - 1805 .' 

By L. J. B. Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 


W HEN we consider that three years had 
not elapsed between the British 
occupation of the Maritime Provinces 
and Mr. North's arrival as Governor ; that 
these had been years of military occupation 
and mihtary Government ; that there was fre- 
quent fear, and possibly constant expectation, 
of a French descent on the Maritime Provinces, 
particularly the harbour of Trincomalee ; and 
that, during the last two years of Mr. North’s 
administration, a disastrous war with the King 
of Kandy was being carried on, it is not sur- 
prising to find that military matters occupied a 
great part of the Governor’s thought and time, 
and that the subject bulks largely in his Des- 
patches and correspondence. In fact, so copious 
is the material, and so scattered are the referen- 
ces that the work of selection and arrangement 
is one of not a little difficulty. 


The Commander-iii'Chief. 

In the original Instructions from the Court 
of Directors to Mr. North'* aU military, as well 
as civil, powers are vested in the Governor, 
but there appears always to have been a mih- 
tary Commander-in-Chief in addition — Briga- 
dier-General P. F. de Meuron from June, 1797, 
till about the end of 1798, ColonelJosias Cham- 
pagne from then till about July, 1799, Major- 
General Hay MacDowaU from July, 1799, to 
29th February, 1804, Major-General David 
Douglas Wemyss from that date till 19th July, 
1805. Mr. North seems to have been unfortu- 
nate in the exercise of his military authority ; 
at the outset of his administration, he found his 
powers clashing with those of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India “ in every Point ” owing to 
the indefiniteness of his orders from England, - 
and at the end of it, his authority had been 


1 . Owing: to interrupted work, the collection of information regarding artijleiy ard engineers could not be completed in 
time, and it ts therefoie oiiiitted. It may, howtvei.be iu»ied her* tbai the gunotrs ot the day were drawn from ui us of the 
Royal Artillery, and of 1 eng 1 and Madras Ai nllei 5 , 'lbe'\ Used iiun*- cl varu us tyj es ore, thiee.ircl six pour.dei s among 
other'- Coeh» rns,’* portable bionz* nicrtj re r; n et alt* r iheii 11 x* 1 If t. J an 1 C««Lfir,Wfje bho used. A42 'coehorn and 
one one-pounder constituteo tbe art llery of Captain JohnstonV expedition to Kandy in I8C4, 

la. of 25th Mny, 1798, para 5. 2. iJerpafcA of 26ih February, 1799, para 117. 
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defied and the civil Government reduced to 
impotence by the arrogance of Major-General 
Wemyss. 

The Military Board. 

To assist him in dealing with military 
matters, the Governor appointed a Military 
Board on 13th March, 1799,^ to consist of the 
Commander of the Troops, President ; Colonel 
Champagne, Commandant of Colombo, Vice- 
President ; the Military Auditor-General, the 
Deputy Adjutant-General, Deputy Quarter- 
Master General, Senior Officer of Artillery, 
Senior Officer of Engineers, Members ; and a 
Secretary. Lord Hobart, Secretary of State,^ 
appears to have doubted the advantages to be 
gained from the appointment of this Board, 
but it remained in existence tdl it was suppress- 
ed by Governor Maitland shortly after his 
arrival in July, 1805,® and its business taken 
over by the Quarter-Master General’s Depart- 
ment. 

As a French attack on the Maritime Pro- 
vinces was expected from time to time, we find 
frequent estimates of the strength of the forces 
required for their defence. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Agnew, Adjutant-General, suggested, in 1797, 
that it should be 2,000 European infantry, 4,000 
Native infantry, 4 companies of artillery with 
lascars, costing annually £180,000, stores and 
extraordinary expenditure included.® The 
Secretary of State, however, appears to have 
thought a greater proportion of European 
troops necessary, and sanctioned an establish- 
ment of 3 European regiments, say, 3,000 men, 
and one Malay and one Native regiment of 
about 1,000 men each.^ But Mr. North and 
Major-General MacDowall remained of the 
opinion that two King’s regiments, two regi- 
ments of Ceylon Native Infantry, one regiment 
of Malays, and three companies of Royal Artil- 
lery constituted a sufficient and adequate de- 


fence force.* The actual force in the Island, 
however, frequently varied from all these 
estimates. 

The Nineteenth Regiment. 

Of the European troops, none served for 
a longer period, or with greater distinction in 
all the history of Ceylon — if not of the Empire 
— than did the Nineteenth Foot, or 19th (York- 
shire) Regiment. It arrived in December, 1796, 
and garrisoned Colombo and supplied detach- 
ments for Negombo, Kalutara, and Mannar, 
tin 1799. The regiment first saw active service 
in Ceylon during the "joy-tax” riots of 1800^ 
two companies being sent to the relief of the 
Mannar garrison. On the suppression of this 
riot the relieving force executed a brilliant 
march cross country to Trincomalee.® About 
the same time. Captain Vincent of the 19th 
was attacked between Colombo and Negombo, 
fighting stubbornly till relieved. 

In 1800, five companies of the 19th accom- 
panied Major-General MacDowall’s Embassy 
as far as Ruwanwella, where they apparently 
remained encamped till the General returned 
from Kandy. From 1800 till 1803, the regi- 
ment appears to have been on garrison duty at 
Colombo and Trincomalee, two and five com- 
panies respectively — de Busschei® says 580 
men in all — joining the detachments which pro- 
ceeded from these posts on the expedition against 
Kandy in 1803. In the campaign of that year 
the 19th suffered severely, losing all except 14 
men out of 300 left to garrison Kandy, and 
probably several out of the remaining 280. 
The surviving officers and men appear to have 
taken part in the operations of the latter part 
of 1803, and 70 officers and men of the 19th 
were the backbone of Captain Johnston’s de- 
tachment of 305 men, whose famous march in 
1804 from Batticaloa to Trincomalee through 
the hostile Kandyan country did so much to 
rehabilitate the fallen fame of the British arms 


Of 24th July 1805. 4. cf 5tb October, 1799, para 46. 5 Guzette of 2i^h Ju]v anei ^ 

o! i9th October, .TO 6 Ceylon Literary Register, Weekly, II 146. 7. Despnfci ol 10th sU^ember isra ptrf 

8. Despatca of 24th ^ovember. 1802, para 138. 8. Pexctval. 1st Ed.t/on, p. 55. 10 Page 66. 
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;D Ceylon. The regiment served in Ceylon till 
1820, but its further history is beyond our 
present scope.* • 

The SIst. 

Another regiment which shared the vicissi- 
tudes of the Kandyan War was the 51st, or 
2nd Yorkshire (West Riding). They arrived 
in Ceylon in March, 1800, and were stated to 
be “a remarkably fine Corps,” though they 
were under 400 strong. * - Their numbers must, 
however, have been augmented later, as we 
find 625 men of the 51st forming part of the 
Colombo detachment in the expedition against 
Kandy in 1803. Though this regiment was 
withdrawn from Kandy in April, 1803, and did 
not share the horrors of the siege of June, it 
lost heavily from Kandyan lever. ' * In the 
campaign of the latter part of 1803, the surviv- 
ing officers and men took an outstanding part. 
The regiment left Ceylon in 1807. 

The 6Sth. 

The third European regiment which cam- 
paigned during the Kandyan War was the 651h, 
or 2nd Yorkshire (North Riding), later the 
1st Battalion York and Lancaster Regiment.** 
Two companies of this regiment arrived on 2nd 
November, 1802,*® and part of it ap- 
pears still to have been in Ceylon in July, 
1804.*’ Though the 65th does not appear to 
have been sent to Kandy in 1803* ® it suffered 
severely from lever, 47 out of 50 picked men 
being carried off by fever contracted at Fort 
Frederic near Giriulla. * ® 

The 80th. 

The 80th Regiment was also in Ceylon 
during this period, but the details are scanty. 
We learn from the Despatch of 30th August, 
1800 (para. 75), that about 600 men of the 80th 
formed part of the Ceylon establishment on 


that date, but there is no record of their arrival 
or their services. About the middle of 1801*® 
they left Ceylon for Egypt with Major-General 
Sir David Baird, apparently forming part of 
the mixed army of British and Sepoys which 
were landed on the shore of the Red Sea, 
marched across the desert to the Nile, and 
conveyed to Cairo in boats, but arrived too late 
to take part in the operations which led to the 
French evacuation of Egypt. 

Others. 

The loss sustained by the 19th and 51st 
Regiments during 1803 resulted in the 300 men 
of the 10th Regiment, who arrived from Bengal 
about the end of 1803, being drafted into these 
regiments.** The establishment of European 
troops was also augmented, about the same 
time, by two companies of the 34th Regiment 
from Madras;** and, when, towards the end 
of 1804, probably September, the 66th Regi- 
ment arrived in Ceylon, the island establish- 
ment was increased ” to a greater Body than 
ever has been . . in my Time. ”* ^ 

In the early days of Mr. North’s adminis- 
tration, the European regiments were supple- 
mented with Sepoys of the Indian Army, for 
example, the Madras Native Infantry, the 4th, 
9th, and 10th Native Regiments, but it was 
his consistent policy to attempt to make the 
Ceylon establishment independent of military 
assistance from India by raising indigenous 
regiments and developing existing Ceylon 
corps. 

The Malays. 

To take the latter first, Mr. North, on his 
arrival, foimd about 500 Malays belonging to 
the second of the three “ sorts ” into which he 
divided that people — “ Princes, Soldiers, and 
Robbers, and his intention was to transfer 


11. On the history of the Nineteenth Foot see Reitb m/owntalof Eoybl AMetic Sccieiy iAjlI. 

No, 66. 1913. pp 50 ff. 
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as many as possible of the third “ sort ” into 
the second. The original 500 were, some of 
them, in the East India Company’s service, and 
some in, what Mr. North calls “ the revenue 
service of the Island.” suggesting that they 
supplied the compulsion necessary for its 
collection. 

Mr. North suggested and carried out 
several reforms to bring about the desired 
change. One was to increase their pay so as 
to reduce desertions, and to induce the 
“ Robbers” to join the corps, but, at the same 
time, to reduce the high allowances drawn by 
them, equal to those paid to European troops. 
Their pay was consequently to be increased, 
and the allowances to be decreased, to those 
drawn by the Sepoys. A more important 
reform was that of drafting European officers 
to the corps, a reform, which, with the interest 
taken in the corps by Major-General MacDowall 
and Colonel Champagne, the latter of whom 
was gazetted Commandant of the Malays retro- 
spectively from 25th April, 1802, and gave his 
name to the Regiment, effected a great improve- 
ment in the discipline of the corps. The name 
of Captain Whittlie, their first Ccmmandant, is 
also specially associated with the development 
of the regiment, and under his command, 
during a campaign against the Polygars in 
India, 1801, for which the Malays were lent to 
the Madras Government, “ They distinguished 
Themselves by their active & indefatigable 
Intrepidity. At the storm of Panjalam-Courchy 
after their gallant Commander Captain Whittlie 
had been dangerously wounded. They entered 
the Breach with the Europeans, & with Them 
terminated the Business, & were publickly 
thanked by Lieutenant-Colonel Agnew as soon 
as it was over.”^ ® 

By January, 1800, the strength of the 
Malay Regiment was nearly 1 ,000, =* s and by the 


end of 1801, it was arranged that they were to 
relieve the Madras Native Infantry at Trinco- 
malee. The actual transfer does not, however, 
appear to have taken place till about the middle 
of 1802, the presentation of their colours to the 
Malay Regiment taking place in Colombo on 
31st May, 1802, the colours being received, and 
the Governor's address replied to, by Major 
Adam Davie. ^ ’ 

To maintain the strength of the regiment 
by recruiting, Mr. North proposed that an 
agent should be located in Prince of Wales' 
Island for that purpose, and arrangements were 
on foot for the transfer to Ceylon of Malays 
raised by the Madras Government in the 
Moluccas. 2 8 

The Malay Regiment took a considerable 
part in the Kandyan Expedition, 700 out of 
the Kandy Garrison of 1 ,000 men being drawn 
from it. Several allegations of infidelity to the 
British at this time have been made against the 
Malays, and it appears that they were well 
founded. Cordiner mentions frequent deser- 
tions of small parties of Malays, for example, 
eight on 9th June, 1 1 more by the 20th, and 
one-third of the garrisons of 12 men and a 
sergeant at Gihiragama and Galagedera,^ 8 
while there are several references to the deser- 
tion of Malays in the last letters frcm the 
officers of the Garrison of Kandy, Major Davie 
writing on 17th June that '‘the Lascars and 
Malays desert by dozens.” The correspon- 
dence of Major Davie with Governor Maitland, 
forwarded by the latter to the Secretary of 
State by Despatch of 28th February, 1806, 
shows that Davie ” attributes the massacre of 
Candy entirely to the Malays,” and Maitland’s 
original opinion, founded on papers perused 
by him before coming to Ceylon, that the 
Malays had “ hitherto behaved with Fidelity ” 
required revision. It is surprising to note that 


25. i)e«pn(cA o! .8151 Decemler 1 01. para W. 26, n««palcA < f SOih January. IfOO. par ■ 117, 
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the Malays, who had deserted to the Kandy- 
ans, and who “when they got tired of the 
Candyans and came back into their own Coun- 
try ” were paid “ the whole Arrears of Pay due 
from the Hour they joined the Enemy and 
murdered our own People, under the Plea that 
they had returned from Desertion.’’^ ‘ 

The Ceylon Native Infantry. 

In addition to the improvement of the 
Malay Regiment, part of Mr. North's scheme 
to make Ceylon independent of military assist- 
ance from India was the raising of regiments 
of Ceylon Native Infantry, Although the mili- 
tary opinion of the time was that it would be 
impossible to raise efficient troops in the Mari- 
time Provinces, Mr. North pointed out that the 
inhabitants performed police duties satisfactori- 
ly, and had shown perseverance in the rebel- 
lion of 1797,3 2 and accordingly decided to try 
the experiment. Two companies were raised 
at Galle by August, 1800, “composed of as 
handsome men as can be found in any service;" 
two others were about to be raised at Matara, 
and it was expected that their example would 
ensure the success of the scheme. Mr. North 
aimed at the formation of two battalions of 
about 1,000 men each, a force, which, with the 
increased Malay Regiment, was to make him 
independent of India. 3 3 European officers for 
the corps were recruited from among the non- 
commissioned officers of the European Regi- 
ments, from the East India Company’s service, 
and from persons of “ Military Knowledge & 

Habits."3 4 

It appears to have been the intention to 
form two corps, one for internal defence, and 
one for general service. The former, naturally, 
attracted nearly all the recruits, and by Febru- 
ary, 1801, numbered nearly 500 men, whereas 
the latter progressed very slowly in compari- 
son. 3° Captain Martin of the Madras Estab- 
lishment is named as Commandant of the 
former, which is mentioned as the “ Moor 
Battalion.” 


By September, 1802, the Ceylon Native 
Infantry numbered 600, when they received 
a lar^e increment to their strength in 1,200 men 
discharged by the Madras Government being 
engaged to enlist. This increment would bring 
their total strength up to about the two battal- 
ions at which the Governor aimed, but the 
strength of native troops would then be greater 
than that sanctioned by the Secretary of State. 
Mr. North, however, expects to have the two 
battalions sanctioned and, if not, the surplus 
could be settled on the MutturajawUla scheme, 
near Negombo. 3® 

By this time, the Ceylon Native Infantry 
had been regularly constituted. In the Gazette 
of 26th April, 1802, Colonel Wilham Ramsay of 
the 80th Regiment was appointed Command- 
ant retrospectively from 25th April, 1801, 
and the C. N. I. was hence often called Colonel 
Ramsay’s Regiment, as the Malays Regiment 
was called Colonel Champagne’s. From 30th 
August, 1802, Captain T. W. Kerr of the 80th 
was gazetted Commandant, presumably in suc- 
cession to Ramsay, and received the colours 
on their presentation by the Governor in 
Colombo on 10th January, 1803.®'^ At that 
time, the corps appears to have been composed 
of the discharged troops from Madras and a 
few Ceylon Moormen. 

Shortly afterwards, the Ceylon Native 
Infantry contributed as many as 1 ,000 men to 
the Kandyan Expedition, but they were fortu- 
nate enough to be withdrawn from Kandy with 
the 51st Regiment on 31st March, 1803, thus 
escaping the Massacre of 26th Jime. But the 
corps suffered severely from fever and other 
diseases contracted during the campaigns of 
1803 and 1804, and the supply of indigenous 
soldiers appears to have ceased, as further re- 
cruiting was done in Cochin and other places 
in India. 3® 

Sepoys and “Calfrcs.” 

The result of this recruiting appears to 
have been the formation of Colonel Baillie's 


31. ol -•'til * ebi u 1 > . t'Ou. o., tc/i "t 3 'th r uiuury, 17 9, paia >15. 
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Regiment on 12th May, 1804, ^ 9 to which officers 
from various regiments — Champagne’s, 51st, 
19th, 80th, 57th, 77th, 84th, — -(vere trans- 
ferred, and colours presented on 22nd Novem- 
ber, 1805.9 1 Xhis regiment was, about this 
time, called the Third Ceylon Regiment, Cham- 
pagne's Malay Regiment being called the First, 
and Colonel Ramsay's the Second, 92 but the 
composition of the Third Ceylon Regiment 
was early altered by the Sepoys in it being 
transferred to the Second Regiment, and the 
name of Third Ceylon Regiment being given to 
the “ Caffre " Corps. 9 3 

The necessity of recruiting these regiments 
from India would appear to show that Mr. 
North’s dream of two Ceylonese battalions ren- 
dering Ceylon independent of military assis- 
tance from India was not realised. Nor was 
the substituted Sepoy establishment satisfac- 
tory, as it was both expensive and immobile 
owing to the Sepoys being accustomed to have 
about two coolies or camp followers for each 
of them, so that the army was “ little more or 
less than a Baggage Guard to its own follow- 
ers.” 9* Governor Maitland accordingly propos- 
ed to replace the C. N. I. by an extension of 
the " Caffre ” corps, commenced by Mr. North, 
which was not open to the above objection. 
The first purchase of Kaffir slaves for the new 
corps was made by Mr. North towards the end 
of 1803 from Goa,*® 170 arriving in Ceylon and 
being placed under the command of the Town 
Major, John Wilson, about 12th November, 

1803.9 6 180 more arrived about 5th October, 

1804.9 9 and, by 8th February, 1805, they were 
700 strong, the cost to the Ceylon Government 
working out at about £37 per head. Mr. North 
makes no attempt to defend the purchase of 
slaves for Government service, but General 
Maitland points out that the numbers required 
for Ceylon form a very small proportion of the 
slave trade ; that that trade cannot be stopped ; 
that, on purchase, the slaves are given their 
liberty whereas, if they had been purchased 


for the French or Portuguese settlements, they 
would have remained slaves for their natural 
hves .99 It may, however, be noted that the 
agitation against the slave trade had begun in 
England by 1787, and, in 1789, resolutions 
condemning the trade had been introduced in 
Parliament. In 1807, an Act of Parliament 
made the slave trade illegal, though it was not 
actually abolished for nearly 30 years more. 

Independent Companies. 

In addition to the Malay Regiment and the 
Ceylon Native Infantry, what were called Inde- 
pendent Companies were apparently raised at 
several of the outstations. These were corps 
recruited locally, the first formed being that 
raised by Lieutenant-Colonel Barbut in Jaffna 
about the beginning of 1801, consisting of “ one 
Hundred Topazzis & Malabars.”*® There 
was a similar Independent Company at Manaar, 
and, doubtless, at several other stations. The 
advantage of these companies was that the 
breaking up of the other corps for garrison 
duty at small stations was avoided, but the 
possible disadvantage of the existence of seve- 
ral such small independent units is not noticed, 
and may not have been felt. 

The Cavalry. 

Another branch of the military estabhsh- 
ment was the cavalry. It was originally sup- 
posed that cavalry would be of no use to the 
Ceylon Government, and it occurred to Mr. 
North that the stud of horse established on the 
islands of Delft and Iranaitivu could be dis- 
pensed with. This stud had originally been 
started for the benefit of the Madras Govern- 
ment, but that Government later established 
one apparently in its own jurisdiction, and had 
no further use for the Ceylon stable. There 
were, however, several reasons for keeping it 
on, and a grant of the islands was made to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barbut for that purpose.®® 

It was not long before the acquisitive 
genius of Lieutenant-Colonel Barbut suggested 
a means of profit out of the stud, probably in 
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his own interest. During his visit to Damba- 
deniya, on the occasion of the conference 
between Mr. North and the First Adigar, he 
drew up the proposals dated at Dambadeniya 
on 4th May, 1803, for the establishment of a 
corps of cavalry, 200 strong. He was to supp- 
ly the mares from his stud, and, in return, was 
to be granted “ the country in the neighbour- 
hood of Candely Lake ... on perpetual Lease” 
for the use of the stud, and to be the head- 
quarters of the corps. He was also to be ap- 
pointed Colonel-Commandant, and his brother- 
in-law, Lieutenant John Nixon of the 24th 
Light Dragoons, was to be senior Captain, and 
Government was to pay for all mares kiUed, 
or which might die during enrolment. 

These proposals were forwarded to Gene- 
ral MacDowall, who sent them on to the 
Governor with a favourable recommendation 
by his letter of 12th May, adding an estimate 
of 179,452 rix dollars as the probable annual 
expense of a corps apparently 240 strong. But 
the Governor was not disposed to increase the 
military expense by this sum, or even at all, 
and suggested that some saving of expense by 
the reduction of the infantry was necessary 
before the proposal could be entertained. But 
the General was unable to assent to any reduc- 
tion, and Barbut declined to accept a less am- 
bitious scheme which was proposed by the 
Governor, and the suggestion fell through. 
Barbut's death from fever, almost immediately 
afterwards, on 21st May, 1803, closed the dis- 
cussion for ever. ® ' 

But the position that cavalry were not 
required in Ceylon seems to have been aband- 
oned soon afterwards, probably as a result of 
these suggestions, for, by 1st January, 1804, 
we find that the Governor, impressed with the 
necessity of cavalry to cut off fugitives, had 
purchased 24 horses for 12 Europeans, late of 
the Dragoons, and 12 ex-troopers of the Madras 
Bodyguard, who were placed under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Thwaites of the 51st Regi- 
ment. By 8th March, 1805, the numbers 


had been increased to 100. *3 The corps ap- 
parently took part in some of the raids of 1804 
and 1805 — for example, a body of cavalry 
under Lieutenant Chamley accompanied Cap- 
tain Blackall's raid from Negombo on 15th 
February, 1805. The corps was also said to 
be of great assistance in protecting the salt 
pans, and preventing illicit traffic with the 
Kandyans.®® 

The First Colombo Town Guard. 

It is interesting to note that the first Town 
Guards were formed during the period under 
review. In the absence of the greater part of 
the Colombo garrison on the Expedition to 
Kandy in 1803, a corps of militia was formed 
in Colombo. By Government Advertisement 
of 7th February, 1803, published in Gazette of 
9th, all persons in the civil employ of Govern- 
ment, all Burghers, and all registered Euro- 
peans except the civil and military servants of 
the late Dutch Government, were required to 
enrol their names with the Town Major. A 
parade was held on 15th February, and His 
Excellency the Governor was “ much pleased 
at seeing the numerous and respectable assemb- 
ly.”®* Three drills a week were held on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays at 
4 p. m. on the Esplanade. Robert Arbuthnot, 
Chief Secretary to Government, was the Major- 
Commandant, Major John Wilson — the Town 
Major — was Regulating Officer, and Lieutenant 
Young of the 65th Regiment was Adjutant.®’ 
The Captains were : the Hon. George Melville 
Leslie, Paymaster-General ; Nicholas Saumaresz, 
President of the Board of Revenue ; Alexander 
Johnston, Advocate Fiscal ; Alexander Wood, 
Agent of Revenue and Commerce, Colombo ; 
Robert Boyd, Accountant-General ; Frederic 
Baron Mylius, Fiscal to the Supreme Court. 
The Lieutenants were : Richard Plasket, First 
Assistant in the Secretary’s office ; Richard 
Bourne, Assistant to the Agent of Revenue ; 
John Deane, John Davidson, John Angus, civil 
servants ; Beauvoir Dobree, Secretary to the 
Provincial Court, Colombo ; Frans Philip Fretz, 
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Charles Alexander Tonneau, Bareht de Waas, 
Salomon de Waas, . . Cuylenburg.'''s His Ex- 
cellency the Governor enlisted as a private in 
Leslie’s company, “ to prevent any Disputes 
concerning Rank.”^® The total strength was 
about 500. Two companies were raised on a 
similar footing in Galle, and the other outsta- 
tions were expected to follow this example, but 
whether they did so or not is not recorded. 

The Department oi Guides 

In the latter part of 1803, a Department 
of Guides was formed on the reccmmendation 
of Major-General MacDowall. Captain Frede- 
rick Hankey of the 19th Regiment was placed 
in command, and the Department is reported 
to have done excellent work.®® Den Adrian 
Wijesinha Jayawardena, the Mudaliyar of the 
Guides, otherwise known as Tamby Mudahyar, 
was awarded a gold medal and chain for his 
zeal and eminent services.® * 

Lascars. 

In a country without roads and the possi- 
bility of wheeled transport, the efficiency of 
the lascar and cooly detachments was a matter 
of great importance. Originally, the lascars 
were supplied from India, but, in the latter 
part of 1801, an attempt was made to raise the 
necessary labour in Ceylon. Three companies 
of gun and tent Lascars and pioneers were 
proposed, and the recruiting was carried on 
actively by Lieutenant-Colonel Logan, Com- 
mandant of Galle, and by Lieutenant Blakeney 
at Trincomalee.®® But it appears that 
Ceylon still had to have recourse to India to 
supply the full number required. Towards 
the end of 1804, for example, we read of 400 
being raised in India for service in Ceylon. 

Coolies. 

There was even greater difficulty as re- 
gards the supply of coolies. Mr. North’s land 
tenure reforms had released from the obliga- 
tion of service large numbers of the inhabitants 


who had been trained and accustomed to this 
work, and they could be no longer got to do 
the work for any amount of pay offered to 
them. They had, accordingly, to be replaced 
by imported labour at great expense. Thus, 
we find that, for the offensive of 1804, no less 
than 4,O0O coolies are estimated as being re- 
quired, and that later this estimate rose to 
5,000 or 6,000, ® ® the cost to the Ceylon Govern- 
ment being about £30,000 per annum. 

Forts. 

Having now detailed the units of the mili- 
tary establishment, we may pass on to examine 
the fortifications of the Maritime Provinces. 
The following is a list of the military commands 
in May, 1803, all of which were presumably 
fortified to seme extent : Trincomalee, Galle, 
Colombo, Jaffna, Fort Ostenburgh (Trinco- 
malee) Matara, Tangalle, Manaar, Futtalam. 
Kalpitiya, Kalulara, Hambantota, Eatticalca, 
Mullaitivu, Pannegama, Negembo. ® * Of these, 
the first three were the most important, both 
from a local and an imperial standpoint — the 
“ bulwarks of India ” Mr. North calls them — ® ^ 
and we consequently find more attenticn paid 
to them in the Despatches. 

The first requirement of Trincomalee 
seems to have been accommcdalion for the 
troops. Temporary barracks wxre put up 
early in 1799, as the Dutch barracks were 
found to be badly situated, and in poor re- 
pair.®’ The Commandant, Colonel Champagne, 
also bad many of the coconut trees between 
the Fort and the Harbour cut down, a measure 
which, with the better housing of the troops, 
was expected to reduce (he high mortality 
among the troops, rendering “the name of 
Trincomalee so dreadful to the Ears of military 
men.”®* Permanent barracks were found to 
be required in 1801, as the temporary buildings 
lacked solidity, and the officers were billetted, 
at some distance from the troops, in what was 
called the “ lower town. ” In the new barracks 
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they were to be nearer the men, while, at the 
same time, the buildings occupied by them in 
the lower town could be demolished, a point ap- 
parently of some importance in connection with 
some scheme for strengthening the fortifications 
by shortening their circumference.®® More 
trees were cut down, with the double 
purpose of admitting more air to the Fort, and 
rendering its defences more secure. Mr. 
North was anxious, and made repeated 
requests to the Home Government, to have 
them overhauled by an expert engineer, and 
certain alterations made,'® but there is no 
report of this having been done. Towards the 
end of 1803, several heavy guns were sent to 
Trincomalee from Bengal, gun carriages were 
repaired, and the fort, by the exertions of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges of the Royal En- 
gineers — who became the senior officer of the 
station on the death of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hunter — was said to have been placed in a 
formidable state of defence. ^ ' 

The garrison of Trincomalee and Fort Os- 
tenburg in 1800 consisted of the 80th Foot, one 
company of Madras Artillery, 260 gun lascars, 
and one battalion of Sepoys. Seventy-two 
pieces of cannon were mounted on the 
ramparts of Trincomalee, and fifty on those of 
Fort Oslenburg.’® 

The Fort of Colombo was found to be in 
a fairly satisfactory state, but several matters 
required attention. One of these was the state 
of the artillery, and we find that the ordnance 
was greatly increased in the latter part of 1800 
and in the beginning of 1801.^ '’ Another diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that the Dutch had 
allowed the Pettah to be built on the Espla- 
nade, apparently close up to the Delft Gate. 
The question of its removal was raised by Mr. 
North in 1801,'* but further consideration of it 
was postponed till peace was declared with 
France. By 25th August, 1802, the matter was 
taken up again, by which time news had been 
received of the Peace of Amiens signed on 27th 


March. A committee was appointed to value 
the buildings in the Pettah situated between 
the Fort and Kayman’s Gate. Although it 
appeared that the original condition on which 
houses were built in this locality was that 
Government reserved the right of pulling them 
down, the enforcement of that condition w^as 
apparently not intended against proprietors 
who agreed to pull down their houses before 
1st January, 1807. ( sic ).' * These proprietors 
were apparently to be paid compensation at 
the assessed rate. As a comment on this 
anxiety for the impregnability of the Fort of 
Colombo, it may be noted that the allegation 
was made by a responsible writer that one of 
Mr. North’s canals left the capital almost 
defenceless.'® The garrison in 1796 was, 
according to Percival, the 73rd Regiment, half 
the Madras European Regiment, two com- 
panies of Bengal Artillery, and three battalions 
of Sepoys." In January, 1803, it consisted 
of 2 companies of the 19th Foot, 2 companies 
of the 6Jth, the 51st, the Ceylon Native 
Infantry, and a detachment of Bengal Art- 
illery. ' * The Fort was defended by 300 pieces 
of heavy cannon.'® 

The Fort of Galle receives attention from 
the fact that owing to its harbour its resistance 
would give time for the passage of reinforce- 
ments from India in the event of foreign 
attack.®® A contraction of the works is 
suggested, so as to remove them from high 
ground which commanded them, and, pending 
this reconstruction, the said high grounds are 
to be acquired, and the timber cut down, at a 
cost of 1,500 rix dollars per month for two 
years, say, in all, £3,600.*' 

The garrison of Galle in July, 1800, con- 
sisted of 120 Sepoys, and 120 Malays, each 
with a European officer, and a small detach- 
ment of Bengal Artillery. A commandant, 
fort adjutant, and garrison surgeon were also 
stationed there.®® 
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Little is known of the strength of the other 
forts, though we find incidental references to 
some of them. The garrison of Matara, for 
example, consisted of 100 Malays with an 
English Captain commandant, but there were 
no guns, these having been removed to Galle. 
Again, we find that the ordnance at Mannar 
was in so bad a state that the customary salute 
could not be fired on the occasion of an official 
visit by the Governor.® " 

Military Fxpeuscs. 

This extensive and scattered establishment 
was, at any time, an expensive one. but. as the 
years went on, its cost increased to an alarming 
extent. Agnew's estimate, as we have seen, 
was £180,000 annually, but the actual expenses 
under the Madras Administration appear to 
have been less — 26.538 star pagodas per month, 
or, say, £130,000 annually with the star pagoda 
at 8s. sterling. By the end of 1799, the military 
expenses had increased considerably®^ and by 
October, 1801, reductions in allowances were 
effected on orders from Home.®® Further 
economies were made possible by the local 
recruitment of lascars and pioneers® ® and by 
the end of 1802, Mr. North was able to report 
that the military establishment W'as costing 
£150,000 less annually than it w'as at the in- 
ception of his Government.®' 

This state of affairs did not, however, last 
long. The outbreak of the war with Kandy in 
1803; the initial disaster and the subsequent 
unsuccessful and expensive measures of re- 
taliation; and the extravagant ideas of Major- 
General Wemyss combined to increase the ex- 
penditure to such an extent that, in the first six 
months of 1805, it exceeded that of the whole 
of 1802, amounting for the half-year to 2,371 ,657 
rix dollars, or say, about £480,000 per annum. 
Some of the details of the saving effected 
by Governor Maitland will be found in another 
place. 

One of these tiems may, however, be men- 
tioned here, that of allowances to army officers. 


a subject which the Despatches show to have 
been one in which much interest was taken by 
the Goveimment, and, naturally, by the Army. 
It appears that the Madras Administration had 
allowed the troops in Ceylon to continue to 
draw full allowances in addition to their pay 
even after the active operations resulting in 
the annexation had come to an end, and Mr. 
North was unwilhng to interfere with this 
arrangement in the case of troops which had 
served under that Government.® ® He noted, 
however, that they were drawing field allow- 
ances, but only doing garrison duty, but was 
further deterred from altermg the arrangement 
owing to the very high prices of the necessities 
of life.®'* 

The matter was taken up by the Secretary 
of State, and the occasion of the transfer of the 
Maritime Provinces frem the control of the 
East India Company to that of the King's 
Ministers was made use of to make the order 
that the island allowance was to amount to half 
battaonly.*® The carrying out of this order 
was reported in Governor North’s Despatch of 
5th, October, 1801, but it was pointed out that 
further reduction would be impossible while 
the prices of European goods remained so high. 
So strongly, indeed, did Mr. North feel on the 
subject that, when later orders arrived from 
Home to reduce these allowances further, he 
“ ventured to suspend the Execution of the 
Reforms ordered ' and pointed out that the 
army was being constantly employed in opera- 
tions against the Kandyans, so that it was not 
a time for reducing allowances. 

The Service Conditions- 

In truth, the service conditions, though 
perhaps no worse than those prevailing else- 
where at the time, would appear, according to 
modern ideas, to justify high rates of remunera- 
tion. For example, it was not thought 
necessary to make any alteration to adapt the 
King’s uniform of the period to tropical con- 
ditions. Apart from the conspicuousness of 
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the red jacket, white pantaloons, white belts 
and brass plate in the cap, the uniiorm had 
many other undesirable and even dangerous 
features- Of these, probably the worst vvas 
the unsuitability of the cap or beaver. The 
aforesaid brass plate in front of it became very 
hot in the tropical sun and communicated much 
of its heat to the head. The lower part of the 
head and neck was entirely exposed to the sun 
and rain : there was nothing to convey rain- 
water over the cape of the jacket, with the 
result that it ran down the soldier's back, and 
probably laid the foundation of many diseases ; 
while the glazed peak in front reflected the 
tropical glare into the eyes. The glazed leather 
cap, adopted by some regiments, was worse 
than the beaver. W hen the soldier perspired 
the leather became moist and stuck to the head, 
and the cap was so troublesome to keep clean, 
that it was a common practice lor the rank-and- 
file, when out of sight of an officer, to take off 
these caps and carry them in a cloth to prevent 
the varnish being melted by the sun or injured 
by the rain ^ - 


In addition to these discomforts were those 
occasioned by the climatic and topographical 
conditions, and it is not difficult to sympathise 
with the troops who operated in untracked 
Kandyan or low-country jungle, in blazing sun 
or pouring rain, often insufficiently fed and 
sometimes having lost all their baggage, or to 
understand why the majority of the casualties 
was due. not to contact with the enemy, but to 
the climatic conditions against w hich the troops 
were Inadequately protected. 

The European regiments appear to have 
suffered particularly from two diseases, beri- 
beri, and Kandyan fever. The former appears 
to have been a species of dropsy, accompanied 
with spasms. while the latter was compared 
by the physicians of the day to the yellow 
fever of the V/est Indies,'-' + the symptoms 
being depression, restlessness, delirium, coma, 
vomiting, yellowness of the skin and eyes. 
Both diseases were treated by the ‘'affection 
of the system with mercury, while purga- 
tives, emetics, and opium were used for the 
fever. It is not unlikely that the fever was 
the later malaria,*' “ 
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PORTUGUESE IN TAMIL. 

By Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar, O. M. I. 


I N his oft-quoted work on Ceylon Sir 
Emerson Tennent wrote : “ Already the 

language of the Dutch which they sought 
to extend by penal enactments has ceased to 
be spoken even by their direct descendants, 
whilst a corrupted Portuguese is, to the pre- 
sent day, the vernacular of the middle classes 
in every town of importance.’’* This remark 
still holds good after more than half a cen- 
tury since Tennent wrote. The same author, 
in a Note, referred to several Portuguese terms 
in daily use in the English language as spoken 
in the East. The indigenous speeches of 
Ceylon are even more indebted to the first 
European rulers of the Island. In illustration 
of this remarkable fact the present writer 
has collected a number of terms either origi- 
nally Portuguese or brought by the Portu- 
guese here and used in Tamil to the present 
day. These are presented below leaving the 
task of doing the same for Sinhalese, to those 
who are inclined that way. 

It has been thought preferable to group 
the words according to the connexion of the 
ideas they convey rather than follow their 
alphabetical order. This arrangement will 
enable the reader readily to note the influence 
Portuguese civilization has had on the Tamils 

1- Flora 

Anna-unnd, Annaminnd 
^esrefriBeiri^) P. Anona (Anona reticulata). 
Custard-apple. Originally introduced by the 
Portuguese from S. America. In Tam. this 
kind, grown in the gardens, is often called 


of Ceylon, relieving at the same time the 
monotony of a vocabulary-hke compilation. 

Lexicographers, both Tamil and Sinha- 
lese, have stumbled on and excogitated most 
fanciful derivations for some of these terms 
of whose true origin they were ignorant. The 
present attempt, it is believed, will render seme 
slight service also to future labourers in that 
field. 

The following list is by no means ex- 
haustive, nor are all the words here included 
beyond dispute. In the case of the latter the 
compiler should be understood, throughout, 
to speak under correction. 

Abbreviations : 

At. = Arabic. 

D. = Dutch. 

Dal. = Dalgado s Irtflttencia do Vocabitlario 
Poriu£ues em Linguas Asiaticas, 
Coimbra 1913. 

Eng. = English, 

Hind. = Hindi. 

Hob. = Hobson-Jobson by Yule and Burnell, 
New Ed., London, 1903. 

Lat. = I,atin. 

P. = Portuguese. 

Pers,=Persian. 

Sinh. = Sinhalese. 

Skt. = Sanskrit. 

Tam. = Tamil. 

Wins. = Winslow’s Tamil-English Dictionary, 
Madras, 1862. 

and Fauna. 

Parangi annaminnd, i.e., Anona of the 
Portuguese, while the ordinary species {Anona 
squamosa) which grows wild is called simply 
Annaminnd. 
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Attd P- Atta, another name for 

the ordinary species of Anona. “Probably 
the ata and its name came to India from 
Mexico via the Philippines, whilst the anona 
and its name came to India from Hispaniola 
via the Cape (Hob. s.v. Custard-apple.) 

Anndsi, Annatdlai Tamilised 

into ^eirm^rreDip) P. Ananas {Bromelia 
ananas), pine-apple. The word was probably 
derived from the Brazilian Nana or Nanas. 
Hob. It has travelled with the fruit round the 
world. 

Kaju ('Sg— also called OsniLar.i— 
(tp.ipfiiiDs) P.Caju (Anacardium occidentale), 
the cashew tree. On the remarkable fact that 
some plants of American origin have taken so 
kindly to our soil, see Hob. under Custard- 
apple. 

Koyyd {Qsrrujjjrr) P. Goiaba (Psidium 
giiayava) from Brazilian Guayaba, guava. 
Wild in many parts like some other foreign 
plants. 

Kovi (fJaireJ) P. Couve, cabbage. 

Salddu ( P. Salada, salad. 

Pappdy (uuumu) P. Papaia {Carica 
papaya), Papaw. American word used in 
Cuba, probably introduced by the Portuguese 
along with the plant. Some think it came by 
way of the Philippines and Malacca. (Hob. s.v.) 
The Tamils do not relish the fruit which is 
considered medicinal, especially for procuring 
abortion. 

2. The Kitchen 

Kusini (@S«if)). P, Cozinha, Kitchen. 
This word is mostly used to designate the 
kitchens of Europeans in particular. 

Poranai (OuirnSsm) P. Forno, oven, es- 
pecially for baking bread. 

Tdchchi P. Tacho, copper pot. 

The Tam., however, may as well be from the 
D. Taatje. 

Vdly (eu.Terfl). P. Balde, bucket. See 
Hob. s.v. Baity. Dalgado, however (s.v.), 


Pampilds (utaJsrr/rero) P, Abobora 
(Cucurbita pepo) whose origin uncertain. Indo- 
Port. Bobra. The Tam. is probably through 
Marathi B/iomp/a. (Dal.) 

Pippini (iSuiSedi) P. Pepino, cucumber. 

Vaitdkku, Vattakai 

P. Pateca, also Bateca (Dal.), water-melon 
{Cucurbita citruUus). It is doubtful whether the 
Portuguese or the Arabs before them brought 
the plant to Ceylon. The Port, is from the 
Arabic albittikh (Hob.) Mr. J. G. C. Mendis 
was certainly wrong in calling the word Tamil 
and giving the sense of fruit to the last syllable 
kai (reading kdi) of the word vattakai. 

Maiyork-Kilangn (s»u:CiL!(r/fi£ip.ij@) P. 
Mandioca, mandioc. The word is said to be 
from the American Manihot. The plant was 
probably introduced here under the Dutch. 

Vattdlai (aijf^.T&rr) P. Batata doce as dis- 
tinguished from batata de Surrate or inglesa, 
i.e., the potato, which name is also from the 
S. American. The plant is a native of 
America and seems to have been introduced 
here by the Portuguese with the name. The 
popular derivation from Sinh. But-ala is pro- 
bably ill-founded. 

Vilimbi {i^eSiDiS) P. Bilimbim {Averrhoa 
bilimbi) “ From Malay balimbing, most pro- 
bably introduced in India by the Portuguese " 
(Dal.) 

Vdttu (su.Tjf.^) P. Pato, goose. Vdtiu is 
always distinguished from Tdrd {^Tsn), duck, 
which is indeginous. 

and the Cupboard. 

inclines towards the Indian origin of the word. 

Pingdn {L?iEi<ssrrsp). P. Palangana, basin. 
The Tam. designates a Chinaware ‘ plate.’ Is 
it perhaps the same as the Hind. Finjan which 
is said to be derived from the Persian ? But 
compare Sinh. Palangdna (OC°C 532 S)) which 
seems to confirm the P. origin. A variant 
of the word (?) Pisungdn ( iS’S^Kisirm) means 
pieces from a broken bottle. 


3 . In Morning Leader, 14-7-1317, 
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Koppai {OsTussu) P. Copo, cup. Per- 
haps inlluenced also by the D. Kop. 

Pirisu P. Pires, saucer. "The 

word pires appears to be of Malay origin adop- 
ted by the Portuguese and brought to India 
with end or tea. But the termination es or is 
offers some difficulty since piring should 
normally become pirim. Perhaps pires re- 
presents the plural of pirim and stands for 
pirins?" Dal. 

Vituru {sS ^ P. Vidro, tumbler. 

Kdrpu (sirfuLi) P. Garfo, fork. 

Viscoittu {££diQs!ruSi^) P. Biscoito, 
biscuit. 

Pan (uirs^) P. Pao, bread. Probably 
through the Sinh. as the word is used in con- 
nexion with a particular kind of wheaten 
bread sold by the Sinhalese. 


Vinndkiri (sf asTi^S/fi) P. Vinagre. 

vinegar. 

Achekdru P. Achar, ‘pickles.’ 

The word was probably brought by the 
Portuguese from the Malay peninsula where 
it might have come from the Pers. "But it 
is not impossible that Western Asiatics got 
It originally from the Latin acetaria ” Hob. 
s.v. Achar. 

Molai iGiuTssLf) P. Molho, sauce. In 
Tam., however, the usage seems to be restricted 
to ‘ rice gruel ’ and Wins, gives it as a Tamil 
word and refers to Beschi's Saturakaradi 
‘ the four-fold dictionary.’ 

Arakku P. Araca. Orraca and 

Urraca, arrack. Originally fromt he Ar. 'arak 
‘perspiration,’ ‘exudation,’ ‘strong drink’; 
the Portuguese seem to have made the word 
current here. 


3. Articles of Dress. 


Kamisii (siSef) P. Camisa, shirt. St. 
Jerome is said to be the first European writer 
who makes use of the word ‘ Camisia ’ in Lat. 
{Epist. ad Fahiolam) Originally, however, it 
seems to have been derived through Ar. from 
the Skt. kshaiima linen, the material of which 
shirts were made, 

Sappdtfu (»uurj2,sS) P. Sapato, shoe. 
The word occurs also in sappdttup-poo, shoe- 
flower. 

Pdppoosu (urrugje^) P. Papuses. sandals. 
From Pers. pd-push ‘ foot-covering.’ 

Alesu P. Meias, stockings. In this 

sense the Tam. has kdl-mesu (sirioQLDr) : and 
kai-mesu lemsQuje^) stands for gloves. 

Kalisdn Tireir) P, Callao (for caltj^as), 

trousers. This word still lingers among Tamil 
dhobies. Kaddaik-kalisdn (e/_l£.3:,[_«.sa.f)s=,Tair) 
is a narrow coarse web of cloth, 

Lenchi (CajsV^) p, Lengo, neck-cloth. 

4. Furniture, 

Mesai P, Mesa, table. 

Katirai P, Cadcira, chair. 

Vdnku (oU(r®(g) P. Banco, bench. 


Mdntai P. Manto, mantle. 

Perhaps from D. Mantel Kraag. This is an 
attachment to girls’ jackets under their knot 
of hair. 

Piftai P. Fita, ribbon. 

Rentai P. Renda, lace. 

Pottdn {Q uj f pT'sir) P. Botao, button. 

Aluppimetii P. Alfinetc. 

pin. 

Sdyai [■s^irss-ru) P. Saia, petticoat. This 
loose undergarment is known only among 
Christians. 

Soli{Qfrei ) ? P. Catnisola. women's under- 
jacket. 

Tuvdy {^sinriu) P. Toalha, towel. 

V illoody (aFiv) P. Veludo, velvet. 

Chittai P. Chita, chintz. "It 

comes apparently from the Skt. chitra ‘ varie- 
gated, speckled.’ ’ Hob. 

Kdsd («/r<F,T) P. Cassa, muslin. 

Stationery &c. 

Alamdri { P. Almario, almyra 
(the word originally coming from the Lat, 
Armarium). 
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Koppar-peddy (Osiruu.r QucLif^) P. Cofre 
(and Tam. peddy, boxi, a chest. 

Chdvi (tf-ne?) P. Chavc, key. 

Chentai P. Tenda, tent (over a 

bedstead). 

Urulosai (^ 0Gj(r,TcB<?) P. Relogio, clock. 
Perhaps the Tam. is rather from the D. 
Horologie. 

Kul 6 vai(( 9 QstTtT<s!iSu) P. Globo. globe. 
Lampidn {Md:Suun'siT) P. Lampeao. lamp. 
The word is mostly in use among Catholics. 

Ldntarunak-koodu P. 

Lanterna (and Tam Koodu, ‘ case ’), lantern. 


Kadutasi (sO^iril) P. Carta or Cartaz, 
meaning letter and bill respectively. In Tam,, 
hov.'ever, it stands for paper. Some doubt the 
Port, origin of the word ; but Dal. inclines in 
its favour. Those who contend for its Arabic 
origin should note that it is the European 
paper and no other which was known as 
kadutasi. We have another word coming from 
theAr. Kagat, viz., kdkiiam (srS^ib) given 
by Wins, as Tam. ! Kadutasi also means 
‘ Cards ’ of the well-known game, but the 
names of the cards are all from the D. 

Penai (GuS?r ) P. Pena, pen. 

Tlntai P Tinta, ink, also tint. 


Piinal P. Funil, funnel. Ldkkiri (®un-i£/fl) P. Lacre, sealing-wax. 

5. Architecture, Carpentry. 

/foppe/d (3 lju5«,i) p. Capella. chapel. appears to have existed quite independently, 
Kamparai P. Camara, apart- in Portuguese and Spanish.” Hob. 


ment. 


Rotai P. Roda, circular opening. 


Kirdti (S^’.S) P. Grade, railings. 

Channal {asirmio) P. Janella, window. 
Yallcosi (ijiu P. Gelosia, lattice, 
Tirdnku P. Tranca, door or 

window bar. 


in Tam. a rose- window. 

Chimentu P. Cemento, cement. 

Plppd {iS ul!k) P . Pipa, a large cask. 
Adddlai P. Atalaia, watch- 

tower. In Tam. a wooden structure for 
watching from. Cf. Sinh. s£©?CcS. 


Virdntai (sF(ipiiss>^) P. Varanda, veran- Alavdnku („; a'afr.i.',^) P. Alavanca 


dah. Hob. observes: “This is one of the crowbar. 


very perplexing words for which at least two Pikkdn ('Sisirs^) P. Picao, pick-axe. 

origins may be maintained on grounds equally Maduttal P. Martello, hammer 

plausible,” The word varanda is good Skt., Virumi {££ii£) P. Verruma, gimlet! 

although the meaning in question does not Origin disputed. See Dal. Boring bits used 
belong to the older Skt., while “ either in the with the brace are known by the D. name 
same sense or in one closely analogous it Ave^oar in Tam. 

6. Fine Arts. 

Kantdri (s,t^/rfi) P, Cantar, to sing, used Sarappind P. Harpinha ? from 

for the European way of singing alone. Harpa, harp. 

Vaild (isojttSa'j) . P. Eailar, to dance. Tamperu (^liiCu^i) P. Tambor, drum. 

European dances are thus known. Mestiri (Cmdu^ffl) P. Mestre, artist. 

Pulasantor (c/SUtfcC^rif ) ? P. Prazen- Pintdri P. Pintar, to paint, 

teiro, merry-maker ? A story-teller in a drama Pintarippu is a picture. 

who appears at the commencement ad cap- Chomparai (Oan-dtusD'D) P. Sombra, 

tandam benevolentiam. shading. 

Varatti (eva^^) P. Barrete, cap. Pecu- rin/ai P. Tinta, colour, 

liar headdress for dramas. Varnisu (eviremiPa^) P. Verniz, varnish. The 

Ravukkignai {jr&jsS^es}'Q)P. Rabccinha? Tam. may be from English as well, 
from Rabeca, fiddle. Titdl (^fifirsk) P, Dedal, thimble. 
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7. Offices, employments, Designations. 


Empirador (snhiSii O/sirif) P. Emperador, 
Emperor. 

Kommdndor {QsEmciLcires!irQu.ir,f) P. Com- 
mendador, commander. 

Kappittdn P. Capitao, 

Captain. 

Cholutdtu (O^irt^^rrjS!) P. Soldado, 
soldier. 

Pidn (L^Quuresr) P, Peao, peon. This word 
is apparently through the Eng. See Hob. 

Iraisuvator (®'®D.2-*6i.G^fr'f)P. Recebedor, 
receiver. A sort of Kanakkappulle. 

Chakkiduttdr (s-iS'Sf^iTif) P. Secretario, 
secretary. Cf . also D. Secretaris. 

Tuppdsi (^uuir^) p. Topazio, Topaz, 
topaz. The word is originally Indian, but the 
exact source is hotly disputed. ^ 

Mistisu ( iSdv^sr) P. Mestizo, Eurasian. 

Kamdnidr (suzimfiuuirf) P. Caminheiro, a 
travelling officer. The word is used in Tam. 
for men in the Engineering Department. 

Kamdn Pokiratu (sujrrmGutrS/r^^ is to 
go on circuit for official visits, &c. 

Alukosu P. Algoz, hangman. 

Appnkkdttu (^uqssir^^') P. Advocado, 
advocate, A. D. origin from Advokaat, is just 
as likely. 

Ayd (^uurr) P. Aia, nurse. 

Tonai, Nond, Ndyai (C^n-Ssr, Ceng), G.te/t 


ssuL') P. Dona, title of a lady from Lat. Domina. 
Nona is a terra used to designate European 
ladies, while Noyai seems restricted to Eura- 
sians. Tonai is a common name among the 
Christians of Delft. Some claim the Port. 
Senhora as the origin of Nona, on which sec 
Dal. s. V. Dona, 

Ton (G^ireir) P. Dom, title of honour. This 
is still affixed to some Tam. names such as 
Ton Suwdn (Dom Joao). 

Chignor P. Senhor, title of 

honour. 

Cham, Chanta {s-lL, P. Sao, Santo, 
Santa, saint. 

Uldndesu (a-«u/riG^5^^) P. Hollandez, 
Hollander. 

Kompdgna (Qamour^) P. Companha. 
Company. 

Kdppiry (^s/tulSiO) P. Cafre, Negro. 

Irappiramdiit {'S 'ruiSpiaT,^) P. Reform- 
ado, the • reformed ' religion. 

Kattolikku {sfQ^n-sSs(g,) P. Catholico, 
catholic. 

Pdtiry (uir^fi) P. Padre, father. Former- 
ly, of course, this was a title applied to Catholic 
priests ; but now it is exclusively used in 
Ceylon to designate Protestant ministers. In 
India the old usage still holds good. 

Vtsuppu (eSs^uq) P. Bispo, bishop. 

Pdppu {uiruq) P. Papa, pope. 


Padddlam (uilt_/rsTTih) P, Batalhao, 
battalion. 

Tarappa {^Quq) P. Tropa, troop. 

Chippdy (96uiriLj) P. Cipai (from Pers. 
sipahi) sepoy. 

Piranki (tSii&Q} From a name given to 
the Portuguese and Europeans in general 
(through Pers. Farangi, Firingi) a cannon. 
Hob. says : " Piringi in Tel.= ‘cannon,’ just as 
in the Medieval Mohammedan historians we 
find certain mangonels for seiges called 
maghribi or ‘Westerns.’' s. v. Firinghee. See 


8. War, Navigation, Traffic. 


also Dal., p. 10. Wins, derives the word thus: 
“i7/f formidable et fire.” This is sure- 

ly far fetched. 

Tupdkki (^uirsS) ? P, Topaz. I give 
this tentatively on the analogy of the above. 
On Topaz Hob. has this: “ It is possible that it 
was originally a corruption of Pers. (from 
Turkish) top-chi, ' a gunner.’ ” 

Vainditu {evuS(^^^) P. Baioneta, bayonet. 

Vallam (eu^etrui) P. Balao, canoe. The 
word is originally from the Gujarati baliyan 
(Dal.) 


3. See me wboie discuss.on summarised ii~icylon amt Lit. Reg, Vol. II, pp,' 1^', 
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Vattai P, Batel, boat, see Hob.; 

Batel and Pattello. 

P. Calafetar. to caulk. 

Kumpdsu ((ga)u,T^) P. Compasso, com- 
pass. Perhaps influenced by Eng. also. 

Orisd P. Or<;a (andar a) to work to 

windward. 

Nankooram P. Ancora, anchor. 

Wins, refers to the Hind. ^Oiihsir. There is 
indeed an Indian word CSkt.) Langala in the 
sense of ‘plough,’ but in that of ‘anchor’ the 
word is European from Lat. Anchora. 

Amdr (^uarif) P. Amarra. cable. Called 
also Kampdn-kairo, perhaps from the same 
source? 

Karattai P. Carrete, Carreta, 

small cart. 

Rotai (G(27«t.^) P. Roda. wheel. 

Achchu P. Eixo, axle-tree. It is 

equally probable that this word is from the 
Skt. Aksha. Kathiraivelpillai, in his monu- 
mental Tam. Dictionary, quotes Kanta- 
puranam, for the use of this word in the sense 
of axle which appears to be conclusive 
evidence in favour of its Skt. origin. 

Chdvi (=r(reJ) P. Chave, key. Here the 
word is used for the pin which holds the yoke 
of a cart in position. 

Kutam P. Gudao. godown. The 

word " appears to have come primarily from 
the south of India where in Telugu gidangi, 
giddangi, in Tamil kidangu signify ‘a place 
where goods lie' from kidu to lie” (Hob.) The 
root is rather kida and we have the form 
kiddangi also in Tam. See Wins. 

Chippam {Suuu}) P. Jibao, a pack form- 
ing a man’s load. Wins, derives it from 
Telugu. Dal. says it is primarily from the 
Ar. Jubba. 


Pddam P. Fardo, a bale. Wins, 

gives it a Tam. derivation. 

Ampar (^Lou.r) ? P, Ambar. amber. 
Possibly direct from the original Ar. Anhar 
or Anhar um. 

Elam (g^aim) P. Leilao. auction. The 
word Ventlsu {Qeumps^) is also in use. The 
latter is the D. Venditie or Vendutjie. 

Kurosu (@C?(V5>^f)? P. Grosa. a gross. 
Perhaps from the Eng. ? 

Irdtial P. Arratel, a pound. 

The word is of Ar. origin 'Rati or Ritl which 
again is said to be from the Greek Litra. The 
Tam. is most probably through the P, The 
place where fish rent is collected is also called 
lS!(27^^sa). Is it from the D. Rath-Huiz or 
Rafh-Sala? 

Iraidl ( ©mjaxJ.tsu, P. Real, a 

real, — coin varying in value. 

Tambdkku (p^ihurrii^) P. Tambaca or 
Tambaque, tambac. “From Malay Tambaga 
(which comes from Skt. Tamrka, brought into 
India by the Portuguese” (Dal.) Tambak-kasu 
in Tam. means a very small coin. It often 
occurs in the Memoirs of the Dutch Governors 
of Ceylon. See that of Hendrick Zwaai'decroon 
( 1697 ), p. 61 , w'here the following grades of 
coinage are mentioned ; Rix-dollars, fannums, 
famme-kassen and duyten. 

V addam (a'cli—ic) P. Batao, agio. A word 
of Indian origin confounded with another word, 
bait a from the same source. “ The most pro- 
bable explanation is that the word (and I may 
add, the thing) originated in the Portuguese 
practice, and in the use of the Canarese word 
bhatta, Mahr. bhat, ‘rice’ in the ‘husk,’ called 
by the Portuguese hate and batd, for a main- 
tenance allowance ” (Hob). See also under 
Vattd, infra. 


9. Judicial and Revenue. 

Tompa P. Tombo, public regis- Testamentu P. Testa- 

ter of lands. raento, testament. 

Peddiaam (Quu.u P. Peti^ao. petition. RacUa (p^.j:) P. Rcceita. receipt. 
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Tulunku P. Tronco. prison. In 

'['am. used for the stocks. 

Kanidn-pokiratii {3w,Teir CuirS^^) P. 
Caminhar. to travel. Used for Government 
Officers’ circuits. 

Vaifd P. Bata, officers' allowance 

See supra s.v. Vuddam. 

Akkuttii < P. Auto, official 

papers. In Tam. 'act of appointment.' Is the 
word from D. AcfeP 

Nottisu P. Noticia. notice. 

Chittari (ss/f .v.-B) P. Citar. to cite. But 
tile noun seems to be from the D. 

10. Social, 

Chltdri ('j^iT.Ti) P. Cidade. city. 

Ikiresu, Iresa frQs-rtr) P. Igreja. 

church. 

Asuppatiiri P. Hospital, 

through the Indo-Portuguese : Esprital- See 
Dal. 

Iskolai P. Escola. school. 

Tavaranai p. Taberna, tavern. 

Kasdtu (3c=r^) P. Casado (for casamen- 
tc. marriage. 

Masuvdtu P. Amancebado (for 

Amancebamento), 'keeping a mistress' — con- 
cubinage. 

Pirusar P. Prazer, pleasure 

party.] A sort of picnic held alter feasts of the 
church. 

Natiul P. Natal. Christmas. 

Kuroswnai P. Quaresma, 

lent. 

Pdskii P. Paschoa, Easter. 

Atventu P. Advento, advent. 

Adiittdr {^Q^^ird) P. Altar, altar. 

Tavandkkulu P. Taberna- 

culo, tabernacle. 

Kattirisdl (sd^.^s'-triv) P. Castical, candle- 
stick. 

Kurusupikkdsu (. 30 =* L^ssur-) P. Cruci- 
ficacao, crucifix. 

Kurusii {(50rf^) P. Cruz, cross. 

Purantdl P. Frontal, frotnal. 


ANTIQUARY [Vol. V, Part 11. 

Citatie. Perhaps the P. Citac^ao was influ- 
enced by the D. 

Kontirdttu {Ostis ) P. Contrata. 
contract. 

Kontisu (Css.Ti^V) P. Condisoes. terms 
of a contract. 

Aluppanti (j^jSLuu.T.-b^) P. Alfandega, 
custom-house. The P. is from Ar. al-funduk. 
which itself is derived from the Greek Pando- 
keion. 

Tirvai P. Direito. customs-duty. 

Wins, gives the word as Tam., but it is doubt- 
ful- Cf. Sinh. 

Religious, &c 

Suttdn (si-^^iresr) P. Sotana, cassock. 

Lovu {Qxiroj) P. Loba, cassock. 

Amittu P. Amito. amice. 

Alvai (.gaoOT.et') P. Alva, alb. 

Kasuld (scfW.T) P. Casula. chasuble. 

Istola (@«iDG^,T«y;T) p. Estola, stole. 
Kodutdm (QsfrQ^ind) P. Cord 5 o, cord. 
Kalisu P. Calls, chalice. 

Misal (Bs- 90 ) P. Missal, missal. 

Misa (t^cFfr) P. Missa. Mass. 

Chuppilisn i^^u'Ssrs-) P, Sobre-pelliz. 
surplice. 

Kdppai ( c5TijiiBjLj) P. Capa, cope. 

Turivil P. Thuribulo, censer. 

Na\ittu P. Navetta, incense-box. 

Osiy (eisiv^') P. Hostia, host. 

Chakkiristy P. Sacristia, 

vestry. 

Tompai (Cpr.TiiiiiBu) P. Tumba, bier. 
Putpak-koodu P. Pulpito (and 

koodu-hox), pulpit. 

Charolai {’fOjtit'Sso) P. Charola, andor for 
procession of images, (see Hob.) D. Ferguson 
suspects “ that in charola two words, one of 
Latin and one of Eastern origin, have been 
confused.”-* 

Ispirltu-Sdnta -firis^) P. 

Esprito Santo, Holy Ghost. 

Ancha P. An jo, angel. 

Sattandsu P. Satanaz, Satan. 


!, Joninil'- f: A'. 1 ' Vnl, XX, p 245.Xot<i3. 
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Appostolu ( P. Apostolo, 
apostle. 

Vikkariu (tSsairBuj) P. Vigario, vicar. 

Misiondry (uSSCuj.Tg)(fl) P. Missionario, 
missionary. 

/Vfsdni (Lo^trui) P. Missao, mission. 

Pelisanti (OueS.y's^) P. Presidente. presi- 
dent {moopu of a church). 

Modutdm (GLntrQpuun P. Mordomo, 
Stewart. 

Meltnchy {Qlc«S'«jS) P. Mereinho, accoun- 
tant? 

Sankilistdni ^rrub) P. Sacristao. 

sexton. 

Kristavon P. Cristao. 

Knmpdtiry ((gusuiTp/rf!) P. Compadre. god- 
father. 

Kummdtiry P. Comadre. god- 

mother. 

Mattirona p. Matrona. 

matron. 

Martiir (WT.rjSsr,') P. Martyr, martyr. 

Puroppettu (uOQ-^ijCufjsi) P. Propheta. 
prophet. 

Maiyor (acLDGa.',Tn P. Maior. great [in 
Santiogu maiyor St James the Great.] 

Viviliam (aVaSsStoti) P, Biblia, Bible. 

Vanchili (eu^SeS) P. Evangelho, gospel. 

Manuvdle (ui^'evjG*)) P Manual, manual 
of prayers. 

Oppisu (tyuL^f^) P. Officio, [dos defuntosj. 
Office of the dead. 

Pasdm (uiF/TiO) P. Paixao, Passion of Our 
Lord. 

II 

Kodutdr {Gsir^i^ini) P. Cortar. to cut. 

Kappdttu {auuaf^) P. Capado (for 
Capadura) gelding. Also in the sense of prun- 
ing trees. 

Pekkinds (OudS^dm) p. Os pequenos. 
poor people. 

Alappdri P. Repicar. to ring 

the bells on some festive day. 

Paddasu (ulLc_it*^) P. Petardo, crackers. 

Chikkdr-dy (Qistriaru) P. Seguro. 'firm,' 
secure.’ In Tam. the sense is ‘firmly.’ 


Past! (uirs^) P. Passo [da paixao de J. C ] 
representation of the Passion. 

Ventignai ( Qe\jii P. Bentinho. 
scapular. 

Varonikkam (srGjr'rawf iaii 1 P. Veronica. 

medal, 

Kontai-mani P. Contas. 

beads, and Tam. mani also meaning bead. Cl. 
Sinh. £saD95533cO- 

Chakkiramentu (cPia;rC7..Di.^ ) P. Sacra- 
mento, sacrament. 

Puruvattory } P Purgatorio. 

Purgatory. In modern usage the word signi- 
fies Ecclesiastical funds. 

Konchenchi P. Conceicao. 

[Immaculate] Conception [of the Virgin Mary 1 
Tas-Nevisu {^diOn;^=) P. Das neves. 
[Our Lady] of Snows. 

Rosdilu (C(w^^,TiS,gii ) P. Rosario. Rosary. 
Novinai (Q^ir^2ss - ) P. Novena, devotion 
of nine days. Applied to evening religions 
celebrations. 

Vespar (Ceuovu r) P. Vespera, Vespei's. 
Tiruntdti gi7 P. Trindades. tolling 
of the ‘Angelus’ bell. 

Kompisuri (O stlc P. Confessar, to 
confess. 

Kompisam {Q ^ri£ P. Confess.ao. 

confession . 

Ventisdri ) P. Benzer, to bless. 

Perakdm (GuraTii) P. Pregao. proclama- 
tion [of bans] 

1 isimai P. Dizimo. tithe 

Varia. 

Ildsady ) Wins, marks the word 

Foreign.' Can it be from the P. Lagada. slip- 
knot? In Tam. the meaning is ‘troublesome. 

Chayukkdram {^ajssir^ ta) I suspect this 
word for soap is from the P. Sabao. Cf. Sinh. 
SsSsJf . Wins, derives it from the Skt- Soi va- 
kshdra- 

Pdssaiyoor tuTitrj.^. ) P. Passo, in the 
sense of ‘caes’ or a quay and oor village 
This is the name of an important fishing vUlage 
about a mile and a half south-east of the 
Jaffna Fort. 
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NAMES OF THE PORTUGUESE FORTS ON 

JAFFNA ISLANDS. 

By J. P, LEWIS, C.M.G., c.c.s. (Retired.) 


A t the western entrance of the straits 
that separate the islands of Karaittivu 
and Velanai, there is upon an islet a 
small fort now bearing a Dutch name, viz.. 
“ Hammenhiel.” The original fort here was 
built by the Portuguese, and was captured 
from them by the Dutch in 1658 after a siege 
which lasted a fortnight. The plan of this 
fort was probably followed when the Dutch 
rebuilt it, as they did shortly afterwards, for 
it was considered “ the key of Jaffna,” and 
possibly some of the existing fort is Portu- 
guese work. There remains the question — 
What was the Portuguese name of the fort ? 
On this point the following is a summary of 
the evidence, so far as I have been able to 
collect it. 

There is in the British Museum a plan of 
Jaffna, the date of which is 1646, by Barretto 
de Resende. This has been examined by the 
late Mr. Donald Ferguson who knew more 
of Portuguese Ceylon than any other writer 
of his or the present day, and he makes two 
references to this plan among his numerous 
notes to the text of the different Portuguese 
and Dutch writers on Ceylon whose works he 
has introduced to Ceylon readers in the pages 
of the ‘ Journals ’ of the Ceylon Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society and the ‘ Ceylon ' and 
■ Monthly Literary Registers ’ published by 
Messrs. A. M. and J. Ferguson under his 
editorship or direction from 1887 to 1894. 

In C.L.R., Vol. V, p. 208 (1891), he says 
‘ In Ressendc’s plan of Jaffna fort the little 
fortress between the island of Velanai . 
and Karaittivu is called ‘ Fortaleza do caes ’ 
(Fortress of the Quay) and hence the Dutch 
name of ‘ Cays’ and the English ‘Kayts.’ ” And 


in the next note but one he says that 
Karaittivu is called ” Fortaleza do caes,’ 
which is certainly wrong. But in a note on a 
paragraph of De Couto’s, a translation of 
whose “• History of Ceylon ” he published in 
the Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society for 
1908, he makes rather a different statement 
as to the position of the fortaleza do caes 
on Ressende’s map. De Couto had stated 
that the city of Jaffna '■ had only two places 
where one could disembark ; the first, and 
most usual, called the Elephants’ Quay, which 
lies at the entrance to the city ... the other 
was half a league from there at some distance 
from the city ” (page ISS.l 

Now, there is no difficulty about the 
■Elephants’ Quay,” it is on the island of 
Karaittivu (Amsterdam) exactly opposite Kayts 
village which is on the island of Velanai 
(Leyden), and may be seen at the present day. 
The description “ at the entrance to the city ” 
is quite correct too as applied to this position ; 
the strait between these islands is an “en- 
trance to the city.” But as to the fortaleza 
do caes Mr. Ferguson here says in a 
note ; “In Ressende’s map of Jaffna . . . the 
fortaleza do caes is shown on a point of 
land very near to the fort, a narrow channel 
intervening,” and the context shows that by 
“ the fort” here he means the Jaffna fort, to 
which he had just referred. But this state- 
ment is not compatible with his earlier state- 
ment that the plan shows the fortaleza do 
caes as “a little fortress between. . Velanai 
and Karaittivu.” 

Further reference to Ressendc's map, 
therefore, would seem to be necessary before 
it can be definitely asserted, as Mr. Ferguson 
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does just before this (note 2). that ■' On the 
little islet opposite ” (Elephants ’ Quay)- 
between Karaittivu and Velanai, the Portu- 
guese built a fort, which they named ’fortaleza 
do caes ’ (renamed by the Dutch Hammenhiel).” 
Mr. Ferguson himself finds something curious 
in this name as apphed to Hammenhiel ; for 
he says : •* Through some strange blunder 
the word caes as a proper name got trans- 
ferred to a place on Velanai, which still 
exists and flourishes under the name ol 
Kayts." In my opinion there was no blunder, 
the fortaleza do caes was not the fort on the 
islet at all, but the fort on the island of Kayts 
(Velanai) immediately opposite and due south 
of it at the N. W. corner of that island and 
only half a mile or so west of the Kayts 
resthouse, and of which considerable ruins 
stUl exist as described in the Ceylon Anti- 
quary, Vol. II. p. 94. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Ferguson’s 
later description of its place on the map would 
be quite accurate provided we could interpret 
the word '‘fort” in it as referring not to the 
Jaffna fort but to the fort on the islet, now 
known as Hammenhiel. *■ The fortaleza do 
caes,” he says, is shown on a point of land 
very near to the fort, a narrow channel 
intervening." There is no fort '“very near" 
the Jaffna fort to which this description could 
possibly apply. " In the absence of any 
contemporary . . . accurate map," says 
Mr. Ferguson, “ it is very difficult to follow 
Couto,” and we know how in some maps, old 
as well as new, names of insignificant places 
sometimes occupy miles and it is difficult to 
say whether a particular place is meant to be 
located at the beginning of the name or miles 
away at the end of it. From his two differing 
accounts of the location of this fortaleza on 
Ressende's map it is evident that he himself 
was not clear as to the matter. 

Another instance of this kind of difficulty 
is to be found in attempting to locate the 
other place of disembarkation mentioned by 


De Couto. He says that it was ■' half-a-league 
from there at some distance from the city." 
Mr. Ferguson, in my opinion, misinterprets the 
words ‘’from there ’’ as meaning “from the 
town of Jaffna," whereas it is clear on reading 
the whole passage that they refer to the 
Elephants’ Quay, as is further evidenced by the 
words which follow, “ at some distance from 
the city ” Misled by this mistake Mr. Ferguson 
suggests that “ the other place ” of disembarka- 
tion was either Nivanturai to the west of 
Jaffna or Karaiyur or Pasaiyur to the east- 
But none of these places is within two miles 
from Elephants’ Quay, neither would it be 
other than misleading to describe them as “ at 
some distance from the city-" The other place 
must have been somewhere on Velanai or 
Karaittivu I think, but not being now on the 
spot it is impossible for me to offer any 
opinion worth considering on the subject- 

But as to '■'fortaleza do caes ’’ meaning 
Kayts fort and no other I have little doubt. 
Mr. Ferguson, however, says of Hammenhiel. 

the Dutch writers called it ‘ Cays ’ (Kaits) or 
Hammenhiel.’' Not having access to Baldaeus 
and Valentyn here I should be glad to know 
w'hether they are among them. They may 
have been mistaken, and Valentyn was not 
careful to be accurate — to put it mildly. 
Haafner alone of all writers on Ceylon^ 
whether Portuguese or Dutch, tells us that 
Hammenhiel fort was called by the Portuguese 
“ Reil,” which Mr. Ferguson suggests may be 
a mistake for ‘'real” (royal). This maybe 
so, as there is no word riel in Portuguese. 
But I am inclined myself to think that it is a 
mistake of Haafner for some such periphrasis 
as " fortaleza do rio,” the fort of the river.' 
However this may be, the fact that Haafner 
gives this name as the Portuguese name and 
says nothing about "fortaleza do caes ” seems 
to be negative evidence of a sort against 
the latter. 

The same may be said of Ribeiro, He 
nowhei'e mentions the "fortaleza do caes,” 


1. The word river v.a- otteii uiiplied by ihe P >; ti.*u?ie in Ceyloa to -irsils or inlets from the sea, «l Manner, Jaffna 
Kayts, Chila’w, e.w 
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but says : “At the entrance of the bar, which 
was little more than two leagues distant from 
the town, we had a fort next to that of the 
Ape.” That this was the fort on the islet is 
clear from what he goes on to say.^ — “ The 
enemy placed batteries on the point of the caes 
do* elefantes, because in that quarter the fort 
was nearest to the land,” which shows that it 
was a fort in the sea. This point having been 
settled beyond doubt, we are able to Identify 
the other fort, “ the Fort of the Ape ”(0 Bogio) 
mentioned by Ribeiro — also without doubt, 
though its identity never seems to have 
occurred to anyone before, probably because 
the existence of the ruined fort on Kay ts island 
was practically unknown to anyone out of 
Jaffna. As the islet fort was ■' next to that of 
the Ape,”* the latter can only be the fort on 
Kayts island. There is not a mile of water 
between the two and there is no other fort in 
the vicinity. The fort of the Ape, therefore- 
was the /or<a/e*a do caes. 

It is curious that one other name has been 
assigned to this fort on Kayts island, but that 
only by one writer and that a modern — neither 
Portuguese nor Dutch. The name is “ Fort 
Eyrie ” and the writer “ Penn ” whose descrip- 
tion of the fort appears in the Colombo Journal 
of 27th July, 1832. He does not give us his 


authority lor the name ; presumably he had 
heard it on the spot, but it is now unknown 
locally. I cannot explain it ; it seems a sort of 
ghost name. But that this fort was the Fort 
of the Ape seems to me a certainty. 

I may add that Velanai is no more the 
name of the island on which the village of 
Kayts stands than is Kayts itself— less in fact. 
It is the name of one of the three sub-divisions 
of the island, the others being Urkavatturai or 
Kayts and Allaippiddi, each name being that 
of a village in the sub-division, and Velanai 
being the central sub-division. The Dutch 
called the island, which until then appears to 
have been known as Urkavatturai, Leyden. 
The tendency now is to call it Velanai, which it. 
the name adopted by the Survey Department. 
I believe, and by Mr- Donald Ferguson, but 
this is quite a modem idea. Baldaens calls it 
‘ Leyden olim Ourature.” and Casie Chitty. 
says that the Sinhalese called it by this name 
•• Ooratotte " ■ or hog-ferry, owing to a legend 
about Sakra in the form of a hog swimming 
across from the Coromandel coast and landing 
here. But the original Tamil name for the 
whole island seems to have been Urkavatturau, 
port where the village guard was kept,” and 
the hog story seems to have been evolved out 
a corruption of this name. Perhaps it was 
vice versa- 


2. Translation by Donald Ferauion in C.L.K, VoI.v.p.ZOi. Sir. Pisns translatas “ similar to that of the Ane. ” (Btbfiro, 
trantlatioD by P. Fieris, p. 387 

3. Uiaturaand C^tocaare,ofeour)ie, mterchaageable in 9>nb*lese, e,];., Kalutarj and Kaluror-t, fnndura and Gmlota 
Beralapanatarftand Beralapanatot», Bcntara and Bf^ntoca. etc. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 


IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By REV. S. G. PERERA, S.J. 
(Continued from Voi. V. Part /. Page 41 ). 


IX. MANAR AND GALLE. 


T he Portuguese did not fully realise the 
important part that Galle was destined 
to play in the warfare with th® 
Hollanders. Galle was the first objective of 
the Hollanders in Ceylon, and, though it served 
as a landmark for eastern navigation, its due 
defence had long been neglected. But the 
Portuguese colony of Galle was, according to 
the Jesuit historian De Queyroz, the most 
important which the King of Portugal had in 
Ceylon.- Situated in the heart of the 
Dissava of Mature, says De Queyroz, this town 
was surrounded by a country abounding in 
rice, cinnamon and other products. Its name 
should be Galgue, which, in Sinhalese, means a 
stone ; for the town is built on a rock. The 
fortaleza was a long, low, irregular structure, 
extensive in size, but of no strength, and it was 
supplied with less artillery and men than its 
defence required, especially after the outbreak 
of the European war. 


There were many Christians in the dis- 
trict, and the Franciscans had built several 
churches. The first Christian church was 
built about 1543 by the Franciscans, but it was 
destroyed by Widiye Bandara a dozen years 
later. Little daunted by the destruction, they 
set to work again, and, by the time the Jesuits 
arrived in Galle, the Franciscans were estab- 
lished in several churches along the southern 
coast ; from Our Lady of Victories in Matara. 
one of the handsomest churches in Ceylon, to 
St. Anthony’s in Alutgama, there were in all 
about a dozen churches.* In the fortaleza 
of Galle there were two principal churches and 
an Oratory. One, a convent of the Francis- 
cans, with cloisters and dormitories and church 
(of the Conception), in which the sacraments 
were administered to more than 2,000 Christ- 
ians living outside the Fort. The other was 
the church of the Dominicans, Our Lady of the 
Rosary, built for them by Pero Veloso. 
the first Captain of Galle. 


245. De Queyroz, Conq, p. ’JT. 

248. /&. P.584. 

a. Soss.i S'lra de Boa I iagcm d* Mirzeo. <Our l.,ad> ol <joo<l Voyafe, Mirnisa • “ sobfe fei’in^sa 6aiu uii abrc o may 

b. Church of St. Michael, in the port of Weligatn*. 

c. Nossa Sfifa. rfos .Anjame, (Our Lady of RemedieB, Ahanffama). 

rl . St. J oseph of Cogala ( Koggala) where many miracles we re wrought. 

e. Church of the Nativity of Chrifet, situated at a league and a half to the ncrtfa-wefit,ac! the lake of Koggala. 

f . St. John the Baptist at Vacuela (Wakwella> on the n ver. 

g. St. Louis, Raygama (RatgamaL 

h. Our Lady of Guadalupe, Vadum (Ilikkaduwa.) “ «/. vn dizer, e^inida do Ifiabo 

i. St. Clara. Madampe. 

j. The Holy Magi, Vilitota (Welitara). 

k. Kossa Snra.da Boa Viagym, Cosboddt^m iOm Lady of Good Voyage, Kosgodai Of. Port. Era, ii. 476-47S'. 

247 CourtenaT. 51C 
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The Portuguese inhabitants of Galle heard 
of the activities of the Jesuits in Colombo, and 
invited the Rector to send a Jesuit Father to 
preach the Lent of 1620. A Father was 
accordingly sent, and his ministry was so 
successful that many who lived at enmity with 
one another were reconciled, to the great 
edification of the townspeople, devotions and 
exercices of piety popular with the Portuguese 
were restored, and ■' the people began to live 
like Christians once more-” 

The enthusiasm was so great that they 
invited the Jesuits to build a church in Galle, 
promising to give a site, and to pay the ex- 
penses of the building and the maintenance of 
the Missionary. This eagerness to secure the 
Jesuits was probably due to the reputation of 
the Jesuit College of Colombo. The people of 
Galle, naturally enough, wished to have a suit- 
able school for the education of their children. 
Negotiations were accordingly opened with the 
Society and the Bishop of Cochin, and after 
some delay the proposal was carried out to the 
satisfaction of both the Jesuits and the inhabit- 
ants of Galle- A church of the Mother of 
God was commenced “ on the cape, " and two 
Jesuits, a Father and a Lay Brother, took up 

Capture of Galle 

The next we hear of Galle is its capture 
by the Hollanders, “ when the hand of God. 
more than the Hollanders, was against us.” 
Three Jesuits were among the prisoners taken 
by the Dutch ; Fr. Louis Pinto, Superior of the 
Residence, Fr. Antonio Delgado the assistant, 
and Fr. Pedrosa, the military chaplain, who 
was also wounded. 

“ When the perfidious Hollanders took 
GaUe, at the cost of 900 of their men, Fr. 
Pedrosa who had accompanied the army was 
seriously wounded. A young soldier carried 
him on his shoulders to a place of safety, but 
the Father did not cease to animate the Portu- 
guese to fight valiantly in defence of the faith 
and of the territories of the King. But at last 
the Captain Mor, Francis Mendosa Furtado. 


their residence, temporarily, in the casa de 
Misericordia, and kept a school. 

In March, 1621. the new Residence was 
inaugurated, and the church is described as 
progressing and already half built, with money 
liberally contributed by the Commandant and 
the Christians. When the Captain-General of 
Colombo visited Galle, he formally handed 
over to the Father a village for the support of 
the Residence. And in this village the Father 
succeeded in converting and baptising four 
adults. •• During Lent much good was done 
with God's grace, by the Father's sermons on 
the Passion. He preached three times a week : 
on Sundays in the principal church, on Wed- 
nesdays in the Misericordia, and on Saturdays 
in the church of St, Dominic. In the after- 
noons he taught Christian doctrine to the 
children of the school, and at its conclusion 
the children were taught to sing such charm, 
ing hymns that it attracted many people. ' 
The Father also taught in the school which 
was in charge of the Brother. 

The Residence of Galle was under the 
administration of the Rector of Colombo, but 
there is little recorded of Galle, save occasion- 
ally the names of the Jesuits stationed in it. - ’ * 

by Hollanders. 

was killed and our small army was defeated. 
Father Pedrosa was taken to Jacatara along 
with two other Fathers of the Society, Louis 
Pinto and Ant. Delgado, who were within 
the fortress encouraging the Portuguese to 
fight gallantly, as Indeed they did, till, tired of 
killing the Hollanders, they were overcome by 
the enemy who entered the fortress over heaps 
of dead bodies, and captured all who were 
found alive.” The unfortunate Portuguese 
were all assembled in the Jesuit church whence 
they were taken to Batavia along with the 
Jesuits. During their captivity the Jesuits 
were of great assistance to the poor Christians 
who were much harassed by the Hollanders. 
The Fathers soon succeeded in gaining their 
liberty, by what means we are not told. 


1623. F. Gonzalus Paes 4 Br. BlasiusSerranus. 

1627. F. Joannes Mana Grecus, & Br. Bernadus Georsiui- 

1628. F. Simon da Leiva,& Br Lndovicus Cnriiosu-. 

1634 F. Joannes Camello, & F. F.mmanuel Martins. 
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The fate of Gaffe was reveafed to a hofy 
Lay Brother of Cochin, Pedro de Basto.®** 
and the news of the faff of Gaffe was received 
with great consternation in India. It was felt 
by the Portuguese that the hand of the Lord 
was upon them, and a long penitentiaf pro- 
cession was organised in Cochin a description 
of which covers 10 folio pages of a close- 
written manuscript, and is prefaced by the 
following homify : — 

It has been the way of God from ancient 
times to chastise, with the loss of possessions, 
cities and kingdoms, even those whom He 
loves most, when they stray from the path of 
His commandments, and offend Him, returning 
evil for the benefits received from Him, Thus 
we read that, though He loved the people of 
Israel very much, treating them at one time 
with the honours of a first-born and an heir, 
at other times as the youngest and most be- 
loved son, whom He carried in his arms 
nourishing him with the manna of heaven 
and the bread of Angels, yet as soon as they 
severed from Him, offending Him grievously. 
He not only withdrew His endearments and 
honours, but even permitted the gentiles, as 
the instruments of His justice, to take their 
cities and kingdoms, and make them captives 
and put them in chains. 

“ It is, however, no less God’s way to put 
aside the scourge from His hands, turning 
chastisements into favours, if, when He 
threatens chastisement and has already begun 
to inflict them for sins. He sees contrite hearts, 
men repentant and dressed in penance. This 
was well experienced by the inhabitants of 
Nineve, when, hearing the threats of chastise- 
ment, they put on garments of sack-cloth, and 
God ceased to chastise them. It was also seen 
in the kingdom of David, which was already 
sorely chastised- When David repented and 
begged for pardon, God not only ceased to 
punish them, but even changed His rigor into 
love and benevolence. 

“ There is no doubt that the Portuguese in 
India were at first the children of God, whom 
He sometimes treated as His heirs, giving them 
victories over their enemies, at other times as 


His youngest son, giving favours never before 
given. But all this so long as they recognised 
God as their Father, and gave Him no offence ; 
but when they lost the love and fear of God, 
and began to offend Him grievously as we 
know, what prevents Him from withdraw- 
ing His favours, and from permitting the 
rebellious Dutch to take their cities and drag 
the Portuguese as captives, and put them in 
chains in the jails of Jacathara ? 

“What is the means to stop such punish- 
ments. and to put an end to those that still 
threaten India ? There is certainly nothing 
better, nor more efficacious, than penance, not 
only to stop those that are to come, but even 
to mitigate those that are now being inflicted. 
As this visitation is from heaven and not from 
earth, let the city of Gachin do penance, and 
propitiate God's justice, that the punishment 
sent to Ceylon, and those that threaten India, 
may be averted. 

“When the sad news was known in Cochin, 
of the fatal loss of the fortaleza of Ceylon, 
which was taken by the Dutch, with such 
destruction of the Portuguese that the Dutch 
were on the point of mastering the whole 
island, which is the heart of India, the Pro- 
vincial M. de Almeida ordered two Fathers 
to go and meet the Bishop of Cochin, and 
consult with him about the best remedy for such 
grave evils, and to avert those still to come ; 
and as the most efficacious of all, not only to 
pacify the Divine justice, but even to excite 
His benevolence on India, is true contrition, 
sorrow for sin and penance, if it pleased His 
Lordship it would be good to exhort aU to go 
in procession with the Blessed Sacrament and 
beseech God Our Lord to have mercy. 

As Cochin was inhabited by many 
Religious of great piety and zeal, they looked 
upon it as a message from heaven, and 
answered that they were ready for so holy 
a work. Though the Bishop was on his way 
visiting the diocese, he left orders to carry out 
the proposal.” 

And carried out it was with great 
solemnity. 


249. De Quey rox. Com;, p. 700, Vida di> Vcn Pedro de B»sto. Du . 49 cli. 1—3, pp, 377-390 
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APPENDIX— Annual Letters, A.D. 1641-1654. 

1641. 

THE RESIDENCE OF MANAR. 

[Manoel Sylveiro, 17 -Ianl arv, 1641.] 

A S the island of Maaar is part of the those whom His Majesty appoints for their 
island of Ceylon, it can well be seen that protection. Instead of defending they injure 
when troubles break out in Ceylon them. But as they take refuge under the 
they pass to the island of Manar, cloak of the King’s service, and complain to 
for the evil as well as the good of the whole the king, all the judges are on their side and 
is communicated to the parts. In this island none at all on the side of the poor Christians, 
we have four Fathers, each in charge of a They have written about this to the new 
portion of the Christians, and the Superior Viceroy,- "’' who doubtless will give a remedy, 
himself is not for that reason exempt from the as he is desirous of promoting the interests of 
work and its burdens. The Fathers vie with both God and King. Up to now the interests 
each other in the care of the Christians. They of God have always had the last place, and it 
are engaged in procuring the spiritual good is for this reason that the affairs of India go 
of their flock, nor^ in temporal matters, do on as they now do, and not as formerly, when 
they fail to protect them from the Portuguese the King gave orders that the service of God 
of the fortress, especially from the royal should always have the foremost place, 
ministers, who like wolves seek to devour There is no doubt that he gives the same 
them. So much so that as one of them is orders still, but his ministers think more of 
now Captain, they determined not to take pleasing the king, and put him above evei-y- 
part in the fishery, preferring to deprive him thing even though the service of God and the 
of the gains w'hich fall into his hands. things of the Faith lose thereby, without 

The fact is that the evils of this country minding that the object of the conquest of 
do not come from the Christians, much less India is the extension of the Faith and not 
from the Fathers of the Society, but from sovereignty and the acquirement of riches. 

1643. 

The Residences which the Society has in Manar. 

[Simao de Fitnreide, 1 December, 1643.]- = - 

In the island of Manar our Society has Though we have no College in the islan d, 

no College,- ■'= though a College is very we have there five priests doing the work of 
necessary for the service of Our Lord the parish priests of 8 or 10 churches. There they 
King, for the consolation of the Portuguese render great service to God. This year in 
who live there and who ask for it earnestly, particular they had great trouble to settle 
A College wall be of great use for the service some differences that existed between the 
of God and for the conversion of the infidels Portuguese of the fortress and the Christians 
living on the opposite continent in the king- of the country. The cupidity of the former 
doms ol Bisnaga. which is divided between disguises itself under the cloak of common 
the Nayakas of Madura and Tanjore, and good and the service of the king, and inflicts 
others, among whom our Fathers go about, many tyrannies, wrongs and violence on the 
some dressed in the usual way, others in the Christians. To remedy this evil and to keep 
costume of Sanniyasis, that is to say, teachers the Christians, who on this account wished 
of the Brahamins and the noble castes, others to leave the place, a Father went to Colombo 
in the costume of Pandarams, which is worn to report the matter to the Captain-General, 
by the teachers of all castes other than Don Philip Mascarenhas. He informed the 
Brahamin * all these missionaries could be General of what was taking place and begged 
assisted by a College if we had one in Manar. him for some relief for the preservation of the 


•JoU. Ann, Lit Malabar, tolio 484. 251. Joara da Silva, Coude de Areiras. 25LL Ann Lit Malabar [ol 51* 

253. The word • College’ has a technical meaning. Itdoeanot mean an educational institution,' but a ‘ MisVinn ' wiEh 
revenues enouuh to maintain a certain number of ‘•ubiects. ysitn 

254 This is in substance the “ strange expedients ” ot the Jesuits, rntroduced bv Fr. Robert Nohili One nf tv.** 
-'•narges against the Jesuit® C'f. 121 n. 169, 
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mission. When the Captain-General heard 
of the oppression which the poor Christians 
suffered, and the discredit which would fall 
on the name of our august king Don Joao IV, 
if the Christians ceased to be his subjects, at 
a time when the whole world was promising 
him vassalage, he passed several provisaos 


in their favour, with which the Christians are 
quite content. 

The other particulars regarding the 
ministry which Ours exercise in that island, 
were either not written, or did not reach us 
in time to be related here. They will be 
narrated on some other occasion. 


1644. 


The island of Manar and the Residences which the Society has Therein. 

[Andrew Lop*z, 13 December, 1644.]- ■ ^ 


In this island the Society has five Re- 
sidences in which five Fathers are stationed. 
One of them is Father of the Christians to 
protect the interests of the Christians in the 
courts and elsewhere. In the chief Residence. 
11 persons were baptised. In another 
Residence, lately established, the Father is 
thinking of building a church in stone, which 
the Christians undertook to do with great 
fervo ur. In this Residence there was an old 
Moorish woman, whose daughter was a 
Christian. She never thought of following 
her daughter’s example, but when death 
approached she sent for the Father and asked 
for Baptism, saying that she wished to be 
saved. She was so well instructed that the 
Father baptised her at once. 

Two Christian women who had great 
difficulty in child-birth asked the Father for 
some relics of Saints. The Father sent them 
a relic of our Brother Alphonsus Rodriguez, 
which he had. One of these was delivered 
of her child as soon as they put the relic round 
her neck, and the other had the same good 
fortune when the relic reached the house- 

In another Residence- ' * a pagan woman 
of high caste came to the church and, sending 
for the Father, asked for baptism as she 
already knew all the prayers, and the 
necessary truths w'hich she had learnt from 
other Christian women. Surprised at her 
resolution, the Father questioned her closely 
and found that she was indeed well instructed. 
He baptised and sent her away, and the 
happy woman went away rejoicing. The 
church of this Residence was for a long time 
without tiles for want of wood which could 
only be found in forests full of elephants, 
tigers, bears, and thieves. The Christians, 
nevertheless, resolved to go a six days' journey 
into this forest. When they were there 
robbers attacked another party, plundering 
them of all they had. But the fervent 


Christians escaped. Though they were within 
gun shot of the robbers, they were not seen 
by them. They attributed this to the favour 
of Our Lady on whose service they had gone. 

Among these Christians was a Canacapolt: 
of the church, who went on this journey in 
spite of his wife's illness. Even when he was 
informed that she was getting worse, he did 
not think of abandoning the work undertaken 
for Our Lady. Returning with the rest he 
found his wife completely cured. Among them 
was also the teacher of the school, who left 
his wife nearly blind. When he returned he 
found her quite well. They attributed all 
these favours to Our Lady whom they were 
serving. As the patron of this church is Our 
Lady of Pity, she took pity on her devout 
Christians. And if Our Lady takes pity on 
her clients in matters temporal, she will do it 
much more in spiritual matters, as one may 
well think she did in the case of a woman of 
high caste, who, having for a long time given 
scandal to the whole country, now leads an 
exemplary life, frequenting the Church of Our 
Lady of Pity, confessing and communicating 
often, shedding many tears, not only during 
Holy Communion, but even out of it, taking 
the discipline and wearing a hair shirt, and 
persuading others to do the .same. 

In the Residence of St. Peter, the 
Christians gained the holy Jubilee with great 
devotion. Nearly all made their confession 
and 200 received First Communion. They 
communicate on all the Feasts of the year, 
and fast on Fridays and Saturdays, especially 
the women. The Church of this Residence 
was up to this time of mud. but the Christians 
determined to build it of stone. The Father 
is still engaged in collecting the materials 
necessary for the work, lor it is not becoming 
that the house of the apostle who is a 
Stone- ■> ' should be of mud. 


255. a«n. i»(. Malabar, foi. 524, ■>.'>«, Basidence of Careel. (Our Lady oi Pifdada', 
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Residences in the Island of Manar. 

[Balthasar de Costa, 28 Kov., 1648.] 


This island was formerly well populated 
and had much trade, but today, on account of 
the famine and the ill-treatment of the royal 
ministers, the population has become very 
scarce. Many died of the effects of the former, 
and others fled to escape the insolence of the 
latter. There are in it 2,650 fit for confession, 
and 360 children in charge of the Fathers of 
the Society. To look after these Christians 
there are five Residences and in them as many 
Fathers, of whom the Superior resides in the 
chief town. Besides the usual labours, and 
the administration of the sacraments to those 
who are already Christians, more than a 
thousand adults, who during the recent famine 
sold themselves in this island, were baptised. 
The greater part of them died in a few days 
of small-pox, which is a plague in this country. 

Of those who caught the infection, one 
had a remarkable good-fortune. He was a 
slave, a pagan, and as the disease was already 
far advanced, his master took him to a forest 
and, digging a grave, threw him into it to save 
himself the trouble of doing it after his death 
— a cruelty which he tried to excuse himself 
of under the pretext that he was only saving 
his family from the infection. The poor slave 
was in this miserable state, when at dead of 
night the Father had a fit of depression so 
strong that, to take some relief, he set out of 
the house accompanied by his servant, and 
went towards the sea-shore which was close 
by. At the same time a Christian happened 
by chance to pass by that place, and heard, 
in the silence of night, the pitiful groans of 
the poor slave in his grave in the forest. 
Attracted by the sound of a voice the man 
went up and, seeing the sad state of the miser- 
able slave, he went to inform the Father of 
what he saw and to beg the Father to give 
the poor man a blessing. The Father at once 
set out to seek out the poor patient. The 
Christian and the servant asked him not to 
come near the place, for, besides that the 
disease was infectious, the slave had such a 
horrible appearance that it did not become 


his Reverence to go there. The charity of the 
Father would not permit any delay, and so, 
without minding the fears and dangers which 
the Christian pointed out, but rather consider- 
ing it a gain to lose his own life to save a soul 
for heaven, he went up to the sick man. 
When he saw the Father the poor slave 
received such comfort that, forgetting the 
pains that surrounded him, he took heart ; 
and, thanking the Father for coming to his 
assistance at that hour, begged him for holy 
Baptism for which alone he waited, since they 
had buried him alive. The Father instructed 
him as weU as the time permitted, and gave 
him Baptism to the great consolation of the 
poor slave, who. it seems, desired nothing 
else ; for, as soon as the Father had finished 
baptism, he gave up his soul to his Creator, 
to the admiration of aU present, and not less 
to the consolation of the Father who con- 
sidered his fit of depression very fortunate 
since it brought about the salvation of that 
soul. 

Not less wonderful is what another Father 
relates about another slave, also a pagan. 
One night thieves broke into the house of his 
master, and, not satisfied with robbing him of 
everything which they could lay hands on, 
they killed the master of the house, and dealt 
a blow on the slave’s head with a knife, leav- 
ing it open and the slave for dead. The 
Father heard of it when it was broad day, 
and went there at once. He was touched with 
compassion at sight of that pitiful spectacle 
of two men dead, one without confession and 
the other without baptism. For a long time 
he remained looking at the two men, when, 
behold, the slave opened his eyes and made 
a sign with his head to the surprise of all 
present, who all thought that he was already 
dead. The Father approached, catechised 
him, made him make acts of Contrition, Faith, 
Hope and Charity, and gave him baptism. 
When this was done the slave expired, leaving 
the Father in admiration at the evident signs 
of his predestination. (Fol. 539.) 


1654 

Manar 

LJ- Caldeiro, 15 December, 1554,]* ■ 

As the people of Manar were harassed island. Our Fathers, however, opposed it, 
by the royal ministep, they made up their adding reasons to their entreaties, and the good 
minds to change their abode and leave the people, who are wont to be led by the gentle- 

268. This is transUted from a maDuacript copy in the poscession of the Verr Rev 1. Resee, .s i. 
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ness of the Fathers, finally gave in to their 
entreaties, in spite of their determination and 
hatred of the ministers. Thus the authority 
of the Fathers pacified the tumult. 

The Dutch (Batavi) invaded the island to 
intercept the supplies that were being pre- 
pared there for the Portuguese of Colombo. 
As the place was without a garrison and could 
be easily taken, not a few of the people em- 
barked in vessels, preferring to abandon their 
country than to risk the danger to the faith 
at the hands of the heretics. Others hid 
themselves in the thick woods and awaited 
the issue. In the midst of their troubles they 
were not unmindful of Ours, who were 
wandering about in the forests far from their 
churches, but supplied them with provisions. 
Some even risked their lives and property in 
order to save the sacred ornaments. 

When the hostile incursion was over, and 
the Batavians had abandoned the siege of the 
fort, and had gone, the Fathers returned to 
their stations along with the people. There 
they not only found the enemy gone, and the 

{To be C 


place quiet, but learnt of the misfortune of 
some who, thinking that the Batavians would 
be masters of the island, and wishing to get 
into their good graces, went over to them and 
were taken to New Batavia, the due reward 
of their disloyalty. It was observed, however, 
that none of these traitors belonged to our 
Residences. 

The faith and piety of the people is admi- 
rable and is shown in the frequent use of the 
sacraments, attendance at sermons, and other 
solemnities. Some adults were recently bap- 
tised, among them an octogenarian, who, at 
the end of a long life led among pagans, sud- 
denly asked to be led to the church of the 
Christians. There he was instructed as well 
as the time permitted, was baptised and died 
a short time afterwards. 

Two churches were recently commenced 
in stone. 

At Carcel a Church of St. Francis Xavier 
was built. 

niinued.) 
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SOME SINHALESE CUSTOMS AND 

FOLKLORE. 

OMENS AND PROGNOSTICATIONS. 

By WiLMOT P, WlJETUNGA. 


F or Journeys, Tuesday is considered the 
most favourable day in the week if it 
does not happen to be one astrologi- 
cally unfavourable ; Thursday is also good. 

The best possible omen one can have on 
setting out on a journey is if the first person 
met with carries a pot of water, milk, or white 
flowers. Those whose heads are shaven are 
very unlucky, e.g., Buddhist priests, Moormen, 
etc., the former in spite of the regard in which 
they are otherwise held. 

The following are also inauspicious to be 
first met with : — 

Those wearing their hair [Konde) loose, 
it being a sign of mourning ; the blind or those 
suffering from great physical defects ; a 
woman carrying an empty pot or a smoke- 
blackened chatty. 

It may be mentioned that for important 
journeys, the good ‘ omens ’ are usually care- 
fully pre-arranged ! 

Of Visitors, if a crow makes a guttural 
sound in front of the house, visitors will 
shortly arrive. 

Of Death- The weird cry of the devil- 
bird portends that death will visit the house 
over which it flew while making the cry. 

Black Ants- Long lines of these infesting 
a house are believed to be an ill-omen. ‘ Bali ' 
ceremonies are resorted to to drive them away 
and to counteract the future disasters which 
they indicate. 

Lizards. The screech of a lizard when 
anything is about to be done should be obeyed 
as an unmistakable ‘ don't.' But to lizards’ 


cries towards dusk, much significance need 
not be attached. 

The prolonged haying of dogs, the hoot- 
ing of owls and ‘ cat's concerts ' for several 
nights successively foreshadow an impending 
calamity over the whole neighbourhood 
generally. 

The Easing of Crows on one's body is 
interpreted as follows ;_If on the head, that 
happiness is in store for him ; on the should- 
ers or back — great prosperity : on knees or 
feet — approaching death. 

If one's right nostril smarts, somebody, 
presumably a relation, is speaking well of him 
or her ; if it is the left nostril, it is very much 
the other way about. 

Death. After death, the body is placed 
with the face turned towards the West (Qsd'sSJa 
gd io(J0eo:o ©C^)- On the other hand, 

nobody sleeps in that position. 

The dead should not be buried or cre- 
mated on a Tuesday, as such action is sup- 
posed to have a fatal effect on the surviving 
members of the family. Consequently these 
are postponed till Wednesday. 

A strict vigil is kept in the death chamber 
lest evil spirits take permanent possession of 
the house. Nothing should be cooked in the 
house while the corpse is there, and it is the 
duty of near relations to bring cooked food to 
the bereaved. 

Mourning- Mourning for a dead relative 
consists in abstaining from wearing gold jewel- 
lery ; from indulging in music (playing on a 
‘ rabdna ’ is specially against mourning) ; and 
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from observing the Sinhalese New Year and 
participating in the festivities associated there- 
with. 

Wearing black is not a mode of showing 
grief among Sinhalese, although some of the 
educated classes have adopted it. 

Frying in the house where mourning is 
supposed to prevail, is decidedly against the 
rules of mourning, as fried food is associated 
with occasions of mirth. 

Smells. The unaccountable smell of burnt 
flesh or of other organic matter {cC'0 
indicates the presence of evil spirits not far 
away. The smell, under similar circumstances, 
of ' pUtu ’ made from kurakkan means that 
the lesser evil spirits (egtSJgcCo) are abroad. 

Cobras. The average Sinhalese seldom 
or never kills a cobra that might choose to 
make its home in his dwelling. As to the 
identity of such a cobra, three theories are 
advanced. It is believed to be either — 

(a) . The re-incamation of a close relation 
who had been a former inmate of the same 
house, having been at death fired with the 
desire of again living there or of possessing 
it or of protecting the present residents from 
harm, 

(b) . Or the guardian of treasures buned 
under or near the house, or 

(c) . A dead enemy re-born in its present 
state with the intention of taking revenge. 

Whatever of these beliefs they may enter- 
tain, the inmates are careful not to show even 
the semblance of offence to the unwelcome 
visitor, but try to placate it by laying plates 
of milk at the entrance of the hole where it 
lives. If they want it to leave the place, it 
is always respectfully addressed — as if it were 
a human being — as ‘ Nai-hami ’ — (‘ my lord 
the cobra’) and gently and apologetically 
requested to find another abode on such polite 
excuses as that the little children might get 
frightened by ‘ nai-hami's ’ presence. The 


whiter a cobra is in colour, the greater the 
strength of the belief in its erstwhile human 
existence. 

In view of this ‘cult of the cobra,’ an angry 
villager’s not uncommon oath that he will 
come as a cobra in his next birth and eat his 
adversary is rather expressive. 

Of animals, only these reptiles enjoy the 
honour of a previous existence in human 
shape being attributed to them. One conse- 
quence of these beliefs is that there prevails 
an almost universal dread of destroying 
them. Instead they are caught at the end of 
a stick with the aid of a noose, put into a 
sack and thrown into an unfrequented place, 
thus often being the cause of death of the 
inquisitive and unwary. 

Cobras are supposed to guard Buddhist 
Temples, bo-trees, and hidden treasures, and 
innumerable stories are current in this respect. 
If a cobra is killed after it had bitten a per- 
son, the chances of the patient’s recovery are 
said to be few. 

Eating. The best position in taking meals 
is facing the East which brings good luck. 
Facing West is also good, but the other two 
points of the compass are to be avoided. 

Bathing. Bathing on the different days 
of the week is said to have the following 
effects on the bather : — Bathing on Sunday — 
spoils the bather’s appearance ; on Monday — 
improves it ; Tuesday — brings on disease ; 
Wednesday — brings riches ; Thursday — 
creates quarrels ; Friday — his children die : 
Saturday — brings happiness — and deemed the 
most suitable day for bathing. 

There is, however, a general absence of 
bathing on Tuesdays, and to a lesser extent, 
on Fridays. 

‘Pilgrim Language.’ A special and quaint 
vocabulary is used by Buddhist pilgrims 
during pilgrimage. If questioned why they 
use these words, they will reply that they 

must not commit themselves by words i.e., 

those displeasing to the gods — (“asi© 
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iSidcsssSfQ sadsaS.”) Those parts of the 
country where the sacred places are 
situated, are supposed to be under 

the particular protection of tutelary gods 
dO') and many are the instan- 
ces, they aver, when pilgrims had gone stark 
and staring mad owing to their ignorance 
or carelessness in using the wrong words. 

As a general rule, nothing expressing 
want, vexation or annoyance should be uttered 
during a pilgrimage. Thus, if a pilgrim gets 
a thorn in his foot, the ordinary word for 
thorn, ‘a»9S,’ should be toned down to 
the euphemistic ‘adS)e^’ Apiece of dry 


plantain leaf). For ‘zSioSSfeS)' (party) ‘53©©’ is 
used. For sssaSo (eat), the proper word is 
diesssSiSo (subsist), the former being per- 
haps too gro ss as suggestive of an over-full 
stomach. For ‘s3-©):' (No), the pligrim 

equivalent is ‘ eSJS’. 

For -^csaSa' (start, go) -^dezd 
(look forward) — the arrival of the pilgrims at 
their destination being implied not to be a 
certainty to be lightly assumed. 

Some of these words are also used by 
cultivators while working on paddy-fields and 
chena lands, especially in Morowa Kdrale. 
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& Queries. 


HIPPOLYTE SILVAF. 


By J. P. Lewis, c.m.g., c.c.s. (Retired.) 


M y query as to this artist {Ceylon Anti- 
quary, Vol. Ill, p. 227) has been 
answered bv Mr. Thomas Cooke, J.P., 
of Chilaw as a result of inquiries made by 
him from Silvaf's grand-daughter. 

Philip Antoine Hippolyte Silvaf was bom 
at Pondicherry on 8 January, 1801, married 
Wnhelmina Gertrude d'Haan of Batticaloa on 
12 September, 1832, and died at Negombo on 
8 April, 1879. He is buried in the Roman 


Catholic cemetery there. The language he 
spoke at home was French. In addition to 
being an artist he gave lessons in painting, 
French and music, and tuned pianos. Mr. 
Cooke knew him very well at Colombo but lost 
sight of him early in the 'Seventies when the 
former left for Chilaw. Any biographical 
dictionary ol Ceylon worthies should contain 
his name and that of J. L. K. Vandort. I hear 
one has recently appeared. Does it contain 
them ? 


SEX IN OFFSPRING. 


THE PUMSAVANA CEREMONY 

By JOHN M. Senaveratne. 


W ITH reference to an interesting article 
on the above subject reproduced some 
time back by the “ Times of Ceylon' 
from a Bombay contemporary, Mr. Jinaraja- 
dasa, a correspondent, declared that “ there is 
no fact which, scientifically tested, proves that 
we can influence the sex of offspring by any 
outward environment we make, whether by 
food or climate or by exercise or no exercise. ' 
Mr. Jinarajadasa is probably quite correct, 
but Easterners have always held otherwise 
and the ancient Pumsavana ceremony, so 
largely observed today in all parts of India, 


attests to this belief in the possibility of in- 
fluencing sex in offspring. 

The Pumsavana ceremony is intended 
to get a male child and is performed at 
the beginning of the third month after con- 
ception when it is supposed that the foetus 
takes shape. According to Mahamahopadh- 
yaya Hara Prasad Sashtri, M.A., C.I.E., who, 
in the Journal of the Bihar and Crissa 
Research Society for December, 1917, gives 
some interesting details of the ceremony pecu- 
liar to Pumsavana, a twig of a Bar tree with 
two figs is bought seven times with three balls 
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of powdered barley or beans, each act of buy- 
ing being accompanied by the recital of 
mantras. The twig, which must be abso- 
lutely free from worms, is taken from the 
north-eastern branch of the tree. The price, 
that is, the 21 balls of barley and beans, is paid 
to the owner of the tree. Then with an 
appropriate mantra the twig is cut from the 
tree. It is covered with Kusa grass and 
brought home through the sky and kept in the 
sky, that is, it is not allowed to touch the 
ground. A sacred fire is kindled, and to- 
wards the north of the fire a flat grinding- 
stone is placed and washed very carefully. 
The pestle should be spherical and the Bar 
fig with two figs is crushed by either a Brahma- 
charini, or a young unmarried girl, or by a 
pregnant woman, or by a learned Brahman. 
The water used is preferably dew water. 
Then the husband makes his pregnant wife 
stand on kusas towards the west of the fire 
with her head bending towards the east, him- 
self standing behind her. He takes the pasted 
twig into a piece of cloth and presses it by the 
thumb and the fourth finger of the right hand. 
He presses the cloth and puts the juice into 
the right nostril of his wife, reciting a mantra, 
the purport of which is to get a male child. 

But there is a shorter process in which 
the twig is dispensed with. The husband 
standing behind the wife throws his right arm 
on her shoulders, and with the palm of his 
hand touches her bare navel, reciting an 
appropriate mantra, and there the ceremony 
ends. 

Females giving birth to female children 
only, often take many vows to get male 
children. One of them is eating the mud from 
the bottom of a Bar or a Pipal tree sacred to 
the god Kshettrapala who is worshipped by 
the Hindus and the Buddhists alike. His 
peculiar function is to protect the field sacred 
to any deity, Buddhist or Hindu. He is 
regarded as an incarnation of Lokesvara by 
the Buddhists and of Siva by the Hindus. If 


Khsettrapala, being propitiated, grants the 
boon of a male child, he is to be worshipped 
with some eclat. The worship of the god 
Kartika, the son of Durga, for four years on 
the last day of the month of Kartika, is often 
supposed to bring about the birth of a male 
child, and many a pilgrimage to the local 
Kataragama is undertaken for this purpose. 

The common idea is that, if the female 
element prevails at the time of impregnaticn, a 
female child is born ; but if the male element 
prevails, it leads to the birth of a male child ; 
and if none prevailed, a hermaphrodite is born. 

What has been said above represents 
a description of the Pumsavana ceremony for 
those who follow the Samaveda. The follow- 
ing, also from Mr. Sashtri, is a description of 
the same ceremony of the Rig-Vedi Erahmanas. 
Curd, barley and beans and Darbha grass are 
first collected and conserved. The curd is 
prepared preferably from the milk of a cow 
which has a calf of her own colour. This curd 
is placed in the curved right palm of the 
woman in pregnancy, and in the curd are 
thrown two circular grains of masa and one 
grain of barley, the thing forming, in the 
imagination, a complete male organ. She 
drinks off the whole palmful of the curd with 
the grains, three times. The husband asks her : 
“ What are you drinking ? ” and she says “ I 
am drinking Pumsavana." This is the 
essence of the Rig-Vedi Pumsavana. 

The Pumsavana ceremony for Yajur- 
Veda is of a much simpler form. It consists 
simply in pressing out into the right nostril of 
the pregnant wife, the juice of the twig and 
tendril of the V ata tree, or preferably some 
creepers, if procurable, and the pointed stalk 
of kusa, compounded together with stale water 
with appropriate mantras in the evening. 
The sacred fire need not be kindled. 

For further references and “directions” 
in this connection I would refer the curious 
reader to The Ordinances of Mann, III. 48, 
49. 262, 263, etc. 
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RUINS AT USSAIPPUKALLU.' 


By B. G, DE GLANVILLE, C.C.S. 


W E finished our work on the 16th morn- 
ing and in the afternoon visited 
the interesting ruins at Ussaippu- 
kallu, about 3 miles south of the anicut. I 
have been unable to discover anything of the 
history of these ruins, and I believe little or 
nothing is known of them. 

They are evidently the remains of what 
was once a fair-sized settlement — and I wished 
that we had had time available to investigate 
them. They are situated on a rocky ridge 
which stretches further south — to what dis- 
tance I do not know. A gradual but consider- 
able climb is needed to reach them, and from 
the top of one of the huge rocks, which w'as 
originally crowned with a small brick-work 
Dagoba, an impressive view is obtained of a 


sea of green jungle stretching away for miles 
in every direction. The jungle in the neigh- 
bourhood is strewn with enormous massive 
boulders which stand out far above the tops of 
the trees. 

One of the rocks has on it a five line 
inscription which Mr. Parker dates in the 2nd 
century A.D, In the midst of the ruins is a 
deep natural pokiina, and below is a tank of 
very considerable size. Even our hasty look 
round revealed numerous pillars, guard-stones 
and other stone w-ork, and I have little doubt 
that a search of the hollows between the rock 
masses, now overgrown with jungle, would 
reveal much of interest in the way of stone 
work fallen down from the rocks on which the 
various buildings once stood. 


OLD DUTCH CUSTOM AT BATTICALOA. 

By J. P, LEWIS, C.M.G., C.C.S, (Retired.) 


I N further illustration of Mr. Tutcin- 
Nolthenius' note {Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. 
Ill, p. 138), the follow'ing may be quoted 
from an article by the late Mr. Louis Nell in the 
Orientalist, (Vol. Ill, p. 166), entitled “The 
Archaeology of Ceylon Eurasian Gastronomy,” 
which (the article as well as the cookery) is 
not so well-known as it deserves to be : — 

“ The Dutch cookery of Ceylon included 
Sop, which was a soup or rather broth. 
Doopvisch or boiled fish, served with a Doop- 
saus or egg sauce, the Smoor, or stewed beef, 
adapted in Ceylon to Indian condiments. The 
Frikkadel or balls of minced beef with spice 
fried in butter, in Europe probably appearing 
in the form of ‘veal balls.’ This, which by the 
sound of the name with native cooks, Fricka- 


dela, some would imagine to have had a 
Portuguese origin, was a true Dutch dish. 

Then for dessert or tea there was the large 
cake, the Poffert or Breeder, erroneously 
called ‘ sponge cake ’ by some who affect to 
give it an English name. The Breeder often 
appeared like a hen with her chickens, when 
in company with the little Poffertijies, small 
round baked puddings, baked with butter in a 
pan with semi-spherical hollows. 

The Wafel is a cake or wafer baked in a 
pair of oblong lids folding together by moving 
on a common pivot and moulding the cake 
enclosed within these limbs. Eey suikerde 
wafel is a sugared wafer of this kind, the 
Ceylon adaptation being the oblong wafel 
itself, moulded in hollow square compartments 
and served with a sugar syrup with which 
small dice of the cashew nut have been mixed. 


1. [Extract from the Diary of the Assistant Government Agent, Mannar, fvir the month of August. 1919.— Ed. C.-i.l 
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in lien perhaps of bits or dice of almonds, 
which probably was the original idea in 
garnishing the syrup .... The late Mr. 
Lorenz . . . used to mention the dehghtful 
manner in which Ceylon associations were 
called up by the appearance at table in 
Holland of the familiar Breeder. This any 
Sinhalese baker of good custom will, to this 
day, make or attempt to make to order. The 
Pannekook is also a Dutch institution and is 
good Dutch for the English pancake. The 
local peculiarity was the use of the water of 
the young king-coconut which gives a very 
delicately bitter and agreeable flavour to the 
pancake. It is eaten with sugar spread over it 
and the cake then rolled up diameter-wise ; 
when cold the sugar has already melted, but 
you are left in an agreeable doubt whether 
you would like to eat it hot or cold, it is so 
nice either way. 

Peper-kock was originally ginger-bread. 

Pepar-bal was another form of this item 
of spicy baker. So one kind of bread 
from its shape was the Rond-brood, another, 
not from its colour, the Rogge-brood, originally, 
no doubt rye-bread, such as was found in the 
knapsacks of dead Russians during the 
Crimean War, and locally applied to a brown 
bread made from the coarser parts of the 
wheat. 

The Koekiss, sometimes cried in' the 


streets, can be traced to the Dutch Koekjes, 
little cakes. One kind, Jjzer Koekis, ‘ iron 
cakes,’ are so-called from being prepared like 
the baffel from two folding iron moulds 
closing upon the paste. These last when done 
look like brown scrolls. They are made to 
this day in Galle, and till lately were cried in 
the streets of the Pettah of Colombo, many 
modem school boys associating the street cry 
and the supposed invention of these scrolls 
with a worthy citizen of the name of Heyzser 
who lived in a then quiet corner of the Pettah.” 

This paper was written so long ago as 
1875. It would be interesting to learn from 
some of the correspondents of the Ceylon 
Antiquary : — 

(1) whether all these cakes and dishes 
are still in use ; 

(2) whether the Koekiss is still " cried 
in the streets ; ” 

(3) ■whether Ijzer Koekis are “made to 
this day in Galle." 

Breeder cakes are still to the fore, or 
were when I left Ceylon, and could be bought 
even without previous ordering in such places 
as Jaffna, Matara and Negombo. 


A NOTE ON “ADUKKU.” 


By T. B. P. Kehelpannala. 


W ITH reference to the note on 
'^Adukku,"^ under the heading “An 
attempt to steal a well,” I wish to 
point out that the term "Adukku," so far as my 
observations extend, is a word peculiar to the 
dialect of the Kandyan, and not to the Low- 
country Sinhalese, whose corresponding term 
for the expression is Bat (Srsf). 

This is amply illustrated by the following 


1. Vol. lit : Piirt 111 , January. 1918, p. 228 

2. By Hon. J. D. Alwis, to Obeytekera JIudaliyar. 

^ § 153 gf g gjo iDiJd tiS S'IDtsS'g S 

^ S3 sg® 5 ScSs 3 

4 ^ S3 ©©©(J ts)X5a®5i a 

q e; 6 S3 a^§ fis3®0es a.s> 3 

3. By Livera Mudaliyar to Hon. J. do Alwis, M.L c. 

®3 e oi ®55-e S3<;5 S»38 s 3 C3.rfj «33 C5 

sia! ts oi jgol ©itfcgsJ gg eai 6 

Oi C3 iS Ot ji 03 ^ 

®ai ®® <3l s>6 as33 ©S gg 636 £63 6 


stanza* written by the late eminent scholar, 
Hon. James de Alwis (Advocate), in his invi- 
tation to Bat to the late Obeysekera Mudaliyar, 
and is supported by another stanza® by the 
late Livera Mudaliyar to the Hon. Mr. de 
Alwis. It is, therefore, clear that the word 
“ Bat " is used for dressed rice by all classes 
of the Low-country Sinhalese, without dis- 
tinction of caste or class. 
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But it is different with the Kandyan. The 
word Adukka is used as a term of respect for 
cooked provisions provided for the Kandyan 
aristocracy only. It is only used as a 
noun, and as such it is meant exclusively to 
express food ready dressed for the table of 
Kandyans of rank and quality only. 

The Rev. Father Gnana Prakasar says 
that the word “ Adukku " occurs in Tamil as a 
verb, and it means, “ to pile one upon another.” 
As I have said before, the noun “ Adukku ” is 
never used in Kandyan conversation in this 
sense, but the verb ■' Adukku-Karanawa ” 
(<ygS3f25J is used both by the 

Kandyans and the Low-country Sinhalese to 
signify, “ to pile up, to heap or to store.”-* 

In the Glossary of Native, Foreign and 
Anglicized words published by Government in 
ISOl,® the term "Adukku'’ is described as a 
Sinhalese word, and is translated as "a set of 
trays or dishes in which are carried dressed 
provisions supplied to chiefs or superior 
officers of Government." This rendering is 
incorrect and needs rectification. "Adukku" 
is the cooked food and not the receptacles in 
which food is dressed or carried, and such 
food offered to Kandyan Chiefs and their 
families only, at home or abroad, is compre- 
hended by the respectful term "Adukku," 
while food partaken of by the rest of the 
Kandyans is known by the general term 
"Bat." Sir A. C, Lawrie’s valuable Gazetteer 
has many references to the term "Adukku."^ 
In their Vocabulary, the Kandyans have 
also the word Adukku-pettiya for the con- 


veyance of dressed food by Goigatna Kandyans 
to the Chiefs, as a mark of respect.^ The 
term Bat-pettiya, literally “a basket of cooked 
rice,” is substituted in the case of all ordinary 
Kandyans.® The term Adukku- Walankada 
also occurs in the colloquial language of the 
Kandyans. It is a pingo consisting of a com- 
plete assortment of pottery, in which provi- 
sions are cooked for Kandyans of rank. 

In the Glossary of terms appearing in the 
Service Tenures Register, 1872, the term 
"Adukku" is described as ‘'cooked provi- 
sions given to headmen or persons of rank,” 
and " Adukku-Walankada" as “a pingo of 
earthenware vessels for cooking or carrying 
food for headmen, &c.” Curiously enough, 
in both these definitions, prominence is given 
to headmen. ” Adukku," it should be under- 
stood, is served only to Chief Headmen or per- 
sons of rank of the Kandyan community only, 
and not to persons of any other class of 
Sinhalese or different nationality, whatever 
their status may be. 

Though no language is free from an 
admixture with foreign elements, yet I do not 
agree with the Rev. Father Gnana Prakasar 
that “ Adukku " is a Ta mil word adopted by 
the Sinhalese.® 

The term “ Adukku Chaddy ’’ is not 
known to the Kandyans as Rev. Gnana 
Prakasar says it is in use with the Tamils. * » 

What Kandyans are used to is a " Penun- 
kada " a presentation pingo, as a " Bande- 
siya ” (a tray in which presents in kind are 
taken) is to a Low-country Sinhalese. 


4. Clough interprets ’ lAdukku-Karanawa) ae. “to pile up, to heap, to gather," p. 17, and 

fAdakku)R8 “ a heap, a pile : an is^orrment of provi-jious ready dressed,” 

0 . Bv a Com’THftee apoointed by Sir \Ve»t Uidijew ly, co'iM-.t'ng of the Hon : H. H. Cameron, Hon, P. Ramanathan, K.C.. 
C.JI.G. ; Hon. S. N. W. Hulug.ilie : Si moo de Silva. Mudahy.vr , and U. C. KaiKi-tapiliai, Mud.ihy.ir. 

6 In eniimTaiing the ■s_erviee'*i (loig.tma K.indjMntenant-s of Devalas, dec , Sir A, C Lawrie saysthat the ten5inr“.«hculd 
give to th-^* B i«nayek.i Niianie when he coiner lo the >illags and appear before him at each festival with sweetmeats 

and betel" Croctf/cer. Vol, I, p 2' 9. 

7. Establi-hed custom forbid'- lo w-ciste K•^Ddyan& from presenting coofted food to Goigama Kandvans or to the Walauwas. 
They can rr^»tntonIy •* Fehidun r.-iw foed-stuff-*:. 

8. The cooked fo d n earned la e^peci d rattan boxes of Kandyan maufacture, caked “ Kuruni-petti," anoiber word 
peculiar to the Kaody. n dmlect. 

9. Dr. Winslow in his Xamil-English Dictionary defines AduJ:hu as *' a pile, row, tier ; regular arrangement 

of goods or tbirgs. do 

10 * Ada5<ka-3Iaduwa." another word in Kmdyan T)hra<e-ilo 2 y. It i? a ceremony neif^rmen to anpease the god— - 

D6vata-Bandara Deviyo or E ur>ekke, to prevent the s -re.-io of infc ’iiou'' di-ea^^es The food t ffered To the "Deviyo'’ (goa) is 
also cal’ed “ Adukku and ' Adukku-Madu ’’ seem to exi-^t from ancient times, which conclusuelj proves that it is a word used 
by the Kaudyaa Sinhalese, without adopting it from the Tamil. 
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THE COLOMBO RACES OF 1854. 


(Illustrated by the Late J. L. K. Vandort.) 

By J. P. LEWIS, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired). 


T he late J. L. K. Vandort is, without 
doubt, the cleverest 'artist that the 
Island has produced. He was a 
genuine product of the soil and of one of its 
most distinctive communities, that of the 
Dutch descendants or Burghers. He was 
bom and bred at Colombo, educated in its Aca- 
demy and employed in one of its public offi- 
ces, that of the Surveyor General. He never, 
so far as I know, had an opportunity of getting 
away from the country of his birth nor, which 
is a subject of regret, of attending any school 
of art or of seeing or studying any of the 
classic examples of art. Had he had such 
opportunities he might have made a name 
for himself known beyond its boundaries and 
have conferred distinction on his community 
and his country. 

For sketching in pen and ink in particu- 
lar he had a passion as well as a genius. It 
was this probably that led to his being em- 
ployed at the Surveyor-General's Office as a 
draughtsman. He was there in the early 
’ Fifties , and I have in my possession five 
letters written by him to friends at Kandy, 
all illustrated by sketches from his hand. 
The two earliest are dated May, 1851, and 
take the pseudo form of numbers of “ The 
Ceylon Charivari, the only edition in exist- 
ence.'’ The first letter is “ No. I, Vol. I." The 


other three are of 1854. Of the latter the 
first describes itself as “ Brick's Life in 
Colombo or the Small Pass Charivari dedi- 
cated to the Bricks of Kandy by their Pre- 
sident, Peter Jefferson Brick of Colombo. 
No, I, Vol. I, 28 Sept., 1854.” In his letter 
dated 27 August, 1854, he had explained the 
origin and object of this journal. He pro- 
posed, instead of writing letters giving them 
all the news to his Kandy friends, to send 
them ” a kind of illustrated new'spaper of 
Colombo News in a sheet of letter-paper 
regularly at the close of every month by post,” 
and ” six fellows were to subscribe a penny a 
piece for every monthly number,” the num- 
bers to be circulated and then preserved by 
one of them to be made up into a volume. 
The postage would probably be sixpence each 
time, and the penny subscription was to 
defray the cost of postage. He promised to 
“ take great pains to finish up the illustra- 
tions first rate in pen and ink.” [As to the 
name, it may be noted that ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit' and Mr. Jefferson Brick had appeared 
within the last decade and were, no doubt, 
popular at the Colombo libraries.] 

The first number was to be sent to Kandy 
by the end of September, which was the 
month of the Colombo Races, and gave the 
artist a good opportunity for a beginning. "I 
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intend,” he says in the same letter “ to station 
myself at the South Gate (as the Laboratory 
Bridge is broken down and under repair), 
and I shall sketch everything out on the road 
from that place and from the course, every- 
body being now obliged to pass thro' the 
Fort to go to the Course, except foot pas- 
sengers." He was, I regret to say, prepared 
to resort to a well-known subterfuge in order 
to attain this object. He intended, so he says, 
to tell Mr. Simms, * on the first day of the 
Races ‘‘ that a sudden indisposition prevents 
my attendance at the office on that day.” 
But this seems to have been unnecessary as 
the office shut at 3 o’clock on race days to 
enable the staff to attend the Races. 

Here then we have the first number, and 
it is almost entirely devoted to the " Colombo 
Race Meeting” of 1854. This was held on 
five days, Saturday, September 2nd, the 
“ Derby Day,' Monday the 4th, Wednesday 
the 6 th, the “ Cup Day," and the 8 th and 9th. 
The races began each day at 4 p.m. and the 
artist notes that the attendance was "less this 
year than before." As now, - we were in the 


sent Armageddon. The Race Dinner had 
taken place on September 1st at the " Race 
Bungalow/’ a name which among horse- 
keepers and coolies the Colombo Club build- 
ing which succeeded the original structure 
stQl persistently retains, as they will none of 
any other. The Race Ball was on the 7th, 
Settling Day on the 11th and the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Turf Club on the 20ih day of the 
Alma, — when two officers, both of them pro- 
bably well-known on the Colombo Race- 
course, Captain George James Dowdall of the 
95th Regiment and Lieutenant William Bray- 
brooke of the Ceylon Rifles and the 95th, ^ 
fell in action. On the 11th and the 20th some 
private matches were run “ till dark, even so 
late as 4 past 6 or 7." 

Gentlemen riders were required " for all 
races except the Pony and Hack Races on 
Friday and Saturday ( 8 th and 9th.)” 

The pseudo-newspaper is headed by a 
view of " The Colpetty Race Course,” other- 
wise the Galle Face. That long-established 
resort of athletic and more particularly eques- 
trian Colombo whose glories in this respect 



thick of a war, but the Crimean War can have 
had little effect cn Ceylon and its garrison, 
civil and military, as compared with our pre- 


fer the most part departed with the dying 
century, with its Race Bungalow, its crowds 
of spectators, indigenous and foreign, and its 


1. Mr. W. H. simm- w..- -a; v.-y.ir-Genei.i]. li-6-54. but owina to some friction with Goveinnunt leruiting fiom his 

bringing some cbirges M r Wili.AiTi Ftirgu^on waicu lie f iiled. to '-u.nsti ntuit e. he had to retu e with out pens on on 

Ist Decemoer ot' thi'* vear Cu' i j’aslv enougn ne s'lcceeded bv an of&cer of very neiiri> the same name, tnptainjbaries 

Sim. ii. E . wh ' wa> 'appointed to act Surveyor-General on that date, an i was ccnfli med as *^uch cn 2 rd Eec , ieoO. ine 
Bioiilarity ot ihe name- loiUtn .s one uf Bisaop BiiiUpots of Exeter who u-ed to t-peak ot Bithop Philpoi of Worcefcieras my 
smguUr brother ” 

2. [This article was written by Mr. Lewi- during the progress of the great European War.— Ed. Ceylon Antiquary.} 

3. Th-^ 95th ( D-rbvshire Eegimeat h id a ion^ p*’riod of service in Cevlon.. viz . from 13:^9 to 1847 and Captam 

wasprobabjy with it of the time. He -wa® a brother of John Byag Withers Dowdall. the ‘O’Biien of the Antodio, 

aimiifiv "/ a i enua Dur'fi, and 'he aU'hor Wilham Boyd, desmbe^ him as **as waim-h arted a macaiidas .rue afnena os ever- 
lived in Ceylon ” (p 824- Toeir l.iih -r wa« Majjr Dowdall of the 31 st Regiment, and their step-lather Captain Fenerau 
Fayma-ter oi ihe 58th. who a’ oue re was quartered in Ceylon and had served through the whole of the reninsuiar 
and Waterloo campaigns J, B. W. D jwdall died on the voyage home on the Scindia, 5th April, 1852. 
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back-ground of sea, lake, fort, and coco-nut autumn for the next half-century during 
trees, looks much the same as it did every • Race Week.” There is also ” The Road to 



The Road to the Races — ^ past 3 p m. 


the Races, ^ past 3 o’clock,” The bandies, 
the palanquin carriages, the hackeries, the 
equestrians and pedestrians of sorts, are all 
there and we miss only the motor-cars, the 
bicycles and the rickshaws — we do not really 
miss the cars, for when the Colombo Race 
Meet was last held on the Galle Face, there 
were none in the Island. The life and move- 
ment in this sketch are noticeable. 

The account begins with a copy of the 
” Handbill of the Races,” and even of the 



Handbill Picture. 


picture which headed it — probably a roughly 
executed woodcut such as we see adorning 
the advertisements in provincial newspapers 
— a galloping horse or a steamship or a sort 
of doll's house indicating that the accompany- 
ing letter-press refers to horse-races, steamer 
lines or houses for sale or lease. The copy 
has given this woodcut of two race-horses 
a distinction and a permanence which it would 
never else have attained, for doubtless there 
is not now to be found anywhere a single 
original copy of this handbill. 


This is followed by a spirited little sketch 



Training. 


entitled “ Training,” and we note that the 
riders on this preliminary occasion and later 
that all the officials of the Meet wore tall hats. 
There is a most effective sketch of the “ Clerk 



The Clerk ol the Course— Mr. J. Fraser. 

of the Course, Mr. J. Fraser ” riding down 
it, cracking his whip, with another official 
doing the same in the back-ground. This is 
probably the only drawing of Mr. Fraser, 
who belonged to the Civil Service, and was 
at this time acting Principal Assistant Colo- 
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Dial Secretary, * in existence, and it gives us Cole, ^ 15th, Captain Clement, • Ceylon Rifle 
some idea of his general appearance. It is Regiment ; J. Cuffe, Esq.® ; A. W. Heale, Esq. i ® 
remarkable with how few lines of the pen the Clerk of the Course. — J. Fraser, Esq. 

life-like effect of these two sketches is pro- Honorary Secretary and Treasurer. — 

duced. G. Vane, Esq. * * 

The officials we learn from our amateur There are slight but effective sketches of 

newspaper were Stewards. — Colonel Milman,® “ The Stables," of “ Weighing ” and of “ Re- 
37th Regiment, Captain Romer, ® 59th. Major freshment Booths" for. the native spectators. 



The Stables. Weighing. Refreshment Booths. 

In such details half a century makes no There is also depicted the ever recurrent 
changes and they would serve for iUustra- incident which appears inevitable at a Race 
tions of the Races of today or tomorrow, meet — “ the little dog running across the race- 



The Dog on the Race-course- 

4. He wa3 appointed to the ofiSces of “ Keeper of the CJoveramanc Records. 1st November, 1847, Secretary to the 
School Commission, l.st M ly, 1S43: and Sacond Assistant Cjlouial Secretary, 1st August, 1853; to both these last named 
oflaces oombiaed. E.>th Sept. ; anl CO th\t of aviag ermciual Assistant Coloniil Secretary, I8th January, 1853, A cor- 
respondent of Che Oylon Times of 34th J vnuary, 1351. wants to snow what is the exirt position of Mr. John Fraser of Qoda- 
polla in th* Civil Service • aUo whether ’the office of Record Keeper was ere ited for him.” He states that he was a 
protege of Sir J \mes Emerson Tennent. From the descnotionof him as “of GodapoUa,” it seems likelv that he was origi- 
niUy a planter or hid comomed nlaacmg mi public service until .such combination was interdicted. HediedonSth October, 
1855. and is buried m the (4 lUe F ice Cemetery. Godapolla was an estate in Matale South, which belonged to Mr. Fraser up 
to 1850. He had three horses at this meeting. 

5. Colonel Milmin married a daughter of the then Bishop of Colombo, Dr. Chapman, whose cathedral church at 
Mutwal w.is neinng completion at this time and was consecrated on the 28th of this month. (We are given a sketch of it 
at the end of this letter. i 

6. Captain W, Romer was Private Secretary to the Governor. He married Miss Frances Clarissa Symons at Kandy 
on 22nd February, 1353 Pos'^ibly she wis a sister of the Rev. W, H. Simons, had been Chaplain there and at Pusgellawa 
and Gampola. If so, her name should be spelt as last given, but Ceydon Almanacs were inaccurate as to spelling proper 
names m those days. A sister of the Chaplain did, however, marry the Rev. J, Brooke Bailey, father of Mr. Allanson Bailey 

7. Major J A. Cole had been employed in the Department of the Commissioner of Roads. The 15th (York East 
Riding Regiment) to which the Major belonged was ju'st leaving the Island, and in consequence he had had to give up this 
appointment. In one of these letters of Vandort there is a sketch of a silver inkstand and its morocco case with the inscrip- 
tion on a Silver plate between the two bottles:— “ Presented to Mr, Henry Misso. Head clerk of the Civil Engineer and Com- 
missioner of Roads Office by Mijor J. F. Cole. 15th L on his departure from the Island” This inkstand is probably still 
in existence as an heirloom of the Misso family. Vandort has, I think, made a mistake as to the letters f Hawing 15th in his 
copy of Che inscription on the inkstand. The I5'h Yorkshire, East Riding Regiment was never Light-Inhintry. Young 
Vandort savs: ** Major Cole is off to the Wars with Skinner, Major Layard and Lieut. Evatt having succeeded these two funny 
fellows in that horrid office,” The other officers named were apparently Major Thomas Skinner, Major William Twisleton 
Layard of the Ceylon Rifles and Lieut. H A. Evatt who had sold out of the Army m 1851 and joined the Roads Department, 
a relative of Sir Alex inder Ashmore, This information seems to have been incorrect. Major Skinner, who had been 
Commissioner of Roads smee 1SJ8, did not go ’‘to the Wars” but home on leave m August, 1854 ; returned to Ceylon in 
1856 ; acted aa Treasurer, and in I860 resumed the road-making that gave him his chief fame. 

8. Captain Charles Theophilus Clement of the Ceylon Rifles, whose father had commanded the Royal Artillery in 
Ceylon, was a brother-in-law of Chief Justice Carr, whom we shall find delineated by Vandort later. The Captain died at 
Carrick-on-Shannon in 1859. 

9. Mr. J. Cuffe was Registrar of the Supreme Court. 

10. Arthur Wellington Heale of the firm of A. W. Heale and Co. Colombo, besides being known on the turf, was a 
cricketer and bowler and played in a match at Colombo in October 1849, Civilians vs. Military — Messrs, Louis Liesching and 
John Bailey of theCivil Service also plavedforthe Civilians, as did the celebrated Laurence Oliphant. 

11. Mr. George Vane, C.C.S., who retired as Treasurer of the Colony in 1882, will still be remembered by residents. He 
was at this time Deputy Collector of Customs. 
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course one minute before the start.” Here 
he is “ chased by three policemen ’’ and two 
mounted stewards, all fixed with a few strokes 
of the pen — one can almost count them — and 
yet most life-like. 

The first event was " the Colombo Derby 
of 50 Sovereigns added to a Sweepstake of 
10 Sovs. each over a course of mile : ” and 
the entries were : — 

The Start 


Mr. Maude’s (Green’s) ch. e. f. Gazelle, 4 years, 

owner,’ - bine and white stripes ... 1 

Mr. A. C. White’s ^ b. c. h. O. K., 5 years (Capt 
Alwin), ’ • black jacket, crimson sleeves 

and cap._ ... ... 2 

Captain Sewell’s ’ ‘ (15th Reg.) b. n. s. w. m. 

Datura, aged — , owner, blue jacket, 
white sleeves and cap ._ ... 3 

We have pictured for us “ The Start,” 
“ The Coming In ” and a portrait of Gazelle. 

r the Derby. 




Gazelle O.K. Datura. led in by Mr. Green. 


the winner,'® being led in by her owner, Mr. white stripes “ up,” Mr. Green's breeches and 
Green, with Captain Baker in his blue and top boots are priceless. So too in the first 


There 18 a note ihil the rider Was ”C’apt. li<vkcr, C K.K.’ Tbeoniy olbcet ot this name in Cey lun in 185-1 -^^-as Lieut. 
W. Baker of the a/th Ke^iment, and his name m my copy of the Ceylon Almonnc for 1855, -which belonged to Mr.P W. Braybrooke 
iscros^d out, ^ that he appears to have oDTained a company m the Ceylon llifles. Mr, Green may have been J. P. Green of 
the well-known Colombo firm called by his name. 

13. Mr. A. C. White was the owner of an entate called Doragalla in the Pusaellawa District, but he does not seem to have 
been resident on it. 

14. There is no “Captain Alwin” to be found among the military officers in Cevlon in 1854, ncr does thi^ name occur in 
the Directory of European Resident? contained in the Ceyltm Almanac of that year or of 1856. but in the Directory ol both veers 
there 18 a “ P. Alvin ” of Messrs. A. W. Heale & Co., and he was probably the ncer, tor the dibiiLction between “ w ’ and “ v ” 
is not always apparent to the Ceylon-born, 


16. Gazelle, besides winning the Derby againstO.K. and Datura, beat OK. again the fame day for the Ladies’ Purse 
and had a walk over for the Governor s Cup on Wednesday against O K.. ana on Saturday ihe filth day oi the Races wen the 
Grand Lottery against Collier and Diphthong. But avwe shall see she was tcolish enouj-hto I oh in the secona race on the 
opening day, and in the race for the Ladies’ Purse on Wedne&oay hoa to be withdraii^D. O K. we learn irom the Times had 
been ‘ freely backed at 3 to i against the field until the day of the race for the Derby,’* but though beaten by Gazelle scored 
a second time against Datura at the Conpolotion Handicap on Friaay, that marc having to scratch Datura was beaten ton fnr 
the Garrison Stakes by Dinhthong and Nil Desperandum. " * 
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sketch is the back of the starter. A few 
touches of the pen indicate the back of his 
head and his bushy Mahratta whiskers, and 
bring before us as by magic his personality 


out of the mid-nineteenth century. We see 
him again, back and whiskers and white tall 
hat in all their glory, in another sketch *' in 
outline,” at the end of the letter, of ‘‘The 
Start for the Hack Race ” which ramp off. 



Tbe Start for the 
Hack Stakes. 


some days later, just as the sun(we see it in the 
sketch) was half sunk below the horizon of 
sea off the Galle Face. 

The second race was “ The Western Pro- 
vince Stakes,” over a course of one mile, run 
in heats. The horses entered were two 
only : — 


mile heats and no walk over was to be 
allowed.” There were three horses : — 

Captain Bews’ ' ’ (C. R. R.) b, n. s. w. g. Harlequin, 
Captain Sewell, blue jacket, white sleeves 
and cap ... .. ... 1 . . 1 

Mr. Christopher’s” g. a. h. Vanguard, black body, 

white sleeves and cap .„ ... 3 . .0 

Capt. Williams’” b. a. h. LaU Sing, blue jacket, 

blue and white cap ... ... 2 . . 2 


Mr. A. C. White’s b. c, a. h. Diphthong, aged — 
(Capt. Alwin), black jacket, crimson 
sleeves and cap ... ... ... 1 

Mr. M.rule's (Green) ch. e. f. Gazelle (Capt. Baker), 

blue and white stripes ... ... 2 

We learn that “ Gazelle bolted and had to 
scratch ” and we have to be content with a 
small sketch of Diphthong coming in solus. 





Diphthong- 

his exultant rider, Captain Alwin, waving his 
whip and-crimson cap in the same hand. 

The third race, “ The Galle Face Stakes, 
of 3 sovs. each and 10 added” was ‘‘in half 

(7b be c 


But despite the condition of no walk over 
it was practically one for Harlequin. The 
Ceylon Times describes this event as *' a 
wretched hollow affair, 2 nd heat not contested 
and Harlequin w. o. ” Vanguard did not run 


The Galle Face Stakes— 1st Heat- 



Harlequin. Lali Sing. Vanguard- 

in the second heat. Vandort, however, gives 
us an animated impression of the first heat 
showing the order in which they came in. 
Harlequin first and Vanguard last.=“® 

This ended the first day’s races. 
itinued.) 


17 Captain H Bews was acting Assist. int Military Secretary, Hewusabonof Paymaster Bews of the 7Srd Begiment 
and joined the Ceylon Kifles in 1842. 

JH. Mr Christopher had been in the Indian Navy and bought land in the Central Province for coffee planting. He was 
father of Mr H C. Christopher who retired from the Public Works Department in 1877 who again was an uncie or cousin of 
Captain A, C Christopher, A.D.C- to (Governor Sir Arthur Gordon, 1884-1890. 

19. I cm Had no •* Captain Williams’* among the mnitarT officers of the day. It must have been a Turf name. 

iO Vanguard was beaten too, lor on Wednesday for the Welter Race by Nil Desperaudum, Lall Sing did nothing at this 
meet beyond coming in second for the Qatle Face Stakes. Ue was tbird in tbe first heat at the Handicap for all horses on Wednee^ 
day , but did not run in the second heal. 




^e^ton Jlnfiquarp 

anb 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE RODIYAS OF 

CEYLON. 

By Wilhelm Geiger. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY C. H. COLLINS, B.A., CCS. 


Foreword. 


T he problem of the Rodiyas of Ceyloa 
is one of the many fascinating ques- 
tions which Ceylon offers to those who 
are interested in matters ethnological, philo- 
logical or socialogical. Who are the Rodiyas ? 
Whence came they ? Do they speak a dis- 
tinct language, or a debased Sinhalese with 
strange words deliberately introduced to 
render their speech unintelligible to the rest 
of the Community, in order to conceal 
nefarious practices and confound their 
enemies ? Are they a distinct race ? If not, 
how did they come to be outcasts ? And 
why do they adhere so rigidly to their ancient 
customs, and show so little anxiety to rise in 
the social scale ? All these questions have 
been put forward many times, and answers 


have been proposed, but I do not think it 
can be said that the problem of the Rodiyas 
has yet been solved. 

The present work is a contribution to the 
subject from the philological point of view. 
The author of the paper, Wilhelm Geiger, 
needs no introduction to Ceylon Readers. 
He is well-known as the translator of the 
Mahdwansa, and as an Orientalist of renown. 
He was in Ceylon during the Winter of 1895/ 
1896, and it was during this period that he 
made a study of the Rodiya dialect. The 
work that he did during these few months 
was prodigious, for besides the Ro<hya, which 
alter all formed but a small part of his labours, 
he studied Sinhalese and Maldivian. He 
found time to visit various parts of the Island, 
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and he studied Rodiya at first hand at Ratna- 
pura and Kurunegala, besides having a 
Rodiya man in his house in Colombo for two 
whole days, one of which was Christmas Eve ! 

Geiger's work on the Rodiya language is 
perhaps the best we possess so far, but it 
s a pity that the essays on the subject by 
Hugh Nevill, of the Ceylon Civil Service, 
published in the Taprohanicn (Vol. II, Part 
III, pages 81-96, and Vol. II, Part IV, pages 
108 to 121) were not brought to his notice. 
I do not think that Geiger’s work is the last 
word on the subject. There is a great deal 
more to be done yet. I hope that somebody 
who has time and leisure will carry the matter 
further, and make a complete vocabulary of 
the Rodiya dialect. The vocabularies we 
have at present are Casie Chitty's and Mendis 
Gunasekera Mudaliyar's, and the vocabularies 
published in the Ceylon Literary Register 
{Monthly) N. S. Ill, Nos. 11 and 12, IV. Nos. 
5 and 6, referred to by Geiger, Geiger’s own 
vocabulary and NevLU’s, all of which have 
been printed, and, in addition, there are a few 
still in manuscript. Mr. H. C. P. Bell, late of 
the Civil Service, has a considerable list of 
words, compiled by the late Mr. Hulugalle, 


Ratemahatmaya of the Wanni Hat Pattu in 
the Kurunegala District, and Mr. J. P. Lewis, 
C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired), has compiled a list, 
which, it is hoped, will shortly be published in 
the Ceylon Antiquary. 

As regards the present position and con- 
dition of the Rodiyas, probably the best ac- 
count is that given by Mr. Denham on pages 
213 to 219 of his Report on the Census of 
1911, which contains much that is of interest 
about these people. Sessional Paper III of 
1905 may also be found interesting in this 
connection. 

I should like here to express my thanks 
to the Hon. Mr. J. G. Fraser, C.M.G., who has 
very kindly checked the translation, and has 
undertaken to see the work through the press, 
and also to Mr. H. C. P. Bell, who first sug- 
gested that the translation should be made, 
and who has helped me very materially in 
the course of the w'ork. 

I may add that the German original will 
be found in the Colombo Museum, bound in 
one volume with Geiger's " Maldivische 
Studien.” 

C. H. COLLINS. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE RODIYAS OF CEYLON. 

By Wilhelm Geiger. 


T he Rodiyas are a class of people in 
Ceylon who stand outside the caste 
system and who are considered by 
the Sinhalese to be unclean and despicable. 
They live in small villages or hamlets in the 
jungle, away from the roads, and are ex- 
cluded from intercourse with society. They 
are to be found principally in the precincts of 
Kadugannawa near Kandy, at Ratnapura and 
in the neighbourhood of Kurunegala. I was not 
able to estimate their total number, but it is 
in any case inconsiderable. 

I will speak in detail in another place of 


the social position of the Rodiyas, their cus- 
toms and usages, their character and their 
mode of life. Here I will only set forth a few 
particulars. 

The etymology of the word Rodiya is 
obscure, as is that of the name gadiyd, which 
they are accustomed to give to themselves. 
It is, however, not unlikely that rodiya is con- 
nected with the Sinhalese rodda pi. rodu, 
the meaning of which is given by Clough 
Sinh.-English Dictionary, Colombo, 1892) as 
“ saw dust, refuse, sediment, rubbish, chaff." 
The Rodiyas are indeed the “rubbish” of 
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Sinhalese Society. But this comparison does 
not carry us much further, for we have still 
to find an etymology for the word Rodda. 
The Rodiyas themselves consider it to be the 
proper name of the founder of their caste. 

Concerning the origin of the Rodiyas, 
about which we are equally in the dark, I 
would refer (for the sake of completeness) to 
the naturally quite legendary account given 
by Rob. Knox (Historical Relation of Ceylon, 
German edition 1680, p. 145 ff). This relates 
that there are people in Ceylon, who, on 
account of their misdeeds, were abased to the 
lowest depths by former kings. By this they 
were bound to show' honour to other people 
in a way which it was otherwise the custom 
to give only to Kings and Princes. The 
ancestors of these people were said to have 
been “Dodda Vaddahs,” i.e., hunters, who had 
to supply the royal table w'ith game. 
On one occasion they furnished the kitchen 
with human flesh instead of the flesh of wild 
animals, and this the King found so tasty 
that he ordered them to bring more of this 
game. But the King’s barber discovered the 
matter and revealed it to his Lord. The 
latter was so enraged at the ruthless act that 
the punishment of death seemed to him too 
light. He decided that from that time forward 
all Dodda Vaddahs should be cast out from 
human intercourse, and with their descendants 
should for ever lead the life of beggars with- 
out home and without possessions. 

There can be no doubt that Knox here 
speaks of the Rodiyas, for in the further 
course of his description he directly desig- 
nates the people with this name. Chitty, in 
the work which we are just about to mention, 
expresses the view that the Rodiyas represent 
a different race from the Sinhalese. That they 
are either a remnant of the aborigines of 
Ceylon, or descendants of itinerant Indian 
shepherds who had come from the continent 
to the Island. 
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As I have already stated in my descrip- 
tion of my travels (Sitzungs berichte, 1896, 
p. 193) I could perceive, at any rate exter- 
nally, no essential difference between Sinha- 
lese and Rodiyas. That the Rodiya men are, 
in general, taller and more strcngly built, 
may be sufficiently explained by the separa- 
tion of the two classes of people which has 
lasted for centuries. The Rodiyas have not 
shared in full measure in the degeneration of 
the Sinhalese race. According to the photo- 
graphs which I possess of the Rodiyas the 
build of their nose certainly seems to me to 
be different from that of the Sinhalese. 

In support of Chitty’s opinion I may per- 
haps refer to a passage in the Mahdwansa 
(X 91-93) according to which King Pandu- 
kabhaya (5th Cent. A.D.), had Cani^las 
brought from India to Ceylon to perform the 
most lowly services, such as the cleaning of 
the streets and the emptying of latrines. The 
assumption, however, that the Rodiyas are 
descended from such Indian “outcasts” is, 
however, nothing more than a possibility. 

As to the speech of the Rodiyas, I will 
set out here in advance my opinion, of which 
I will give the proof later. The Rodiya tongue 
is by no means an independent dialect, but 
grammatically it coincides completely with the 
Sinhalese of the lower classes of the pieople. 
A number of words, especially substantives 
and verbs, are however peculiar to it, and 
appear in the place of specific Sinhalese words. 
The character and origin of these words I 
shall have to discuss later, and to draw my 
conclusions therefrom. My next task is to 
communicate the material in the form of 
lists of words, which I have collected. My 
sources for these are the following : — 

1. Ch.=S.C. Ch.\itY ■ Some account of the 
Rodiyas, with a specimen of their language. 
Journal of the R.A.S. C.B., II, No. 8, p. 171 ff. 
The vocabulary given here contains 123 
Rodiya words. I notice that Chitty gives a 
correct judgment concerning the character of 
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the Rodiya language, when he says on page 
177 ; “ The ordinary language of the Rodiyas 

is Sinhalese, which they, however, speak with 


(b) Kur=Kurunagala. When I had 
convinced myself in Ratnapura that the 
Rodiyas of that place had exchanged their 


a quick accent, mixed with a number of words 
peculiar to themselves, in order to render 
their speech unintelligible to strangers.” 
Chitty has unfortunately omitted to exemplify 
this by giving specimens of the language. 
At the time that I went to Ceylon, as far as I 
know, not a single sentence in Rodiya had been 
published, no grammatical form had been 
communicated and no attempt whatever had 
been made to elucidate in any way the words 
then known, or to classify them. 

2. G1=A. Mendis Gunasekera Mudaliyar, 
Comprehensive Grammar of the Sinhalese 
Language (Colombo, 1891) where on page 384 
a list of 64 words will be found. 

3. F ‘‘The Rodiyas of Ceylon,” in the 
Monthly Literary Register for Ceylon, New 
Series III (1895) No. 11, p. 251 ff. No. 12, 
p. 285 ff. ; IV (1896) No 5, p. 103 ff. No. 6, 
p. 127 ff. Part of the vocabulary here given 
appeared during my stay in Ceylon, part after 
my return. The whole essay was of an 
earlier period and came to light among the 
papers left by the late Mr. A. M, Ferguson, 
But as Mr, Donald Ferguson wrote to me, it 
did not originate with him, but with an un- 
known author. Mr. D. F, was also so good 
as to send me the numbers of the Monthly 
Register concerned. 

4. Some collections made at the spot, 
as follows ; — 

(a) Rw. Ridi-wUliya. This is the 
name of my first informant, a Rodiya from 
the village of Udu-gal-pitiya in the District of 
Kadugannawa. * I had the man in my house 
in Colombo on the 23rd and 24th December, 
1895. The young brother-in-law of my friend 
A. Gunasekera Mudaliyar, Valentine de Soysa, 
Tendered me meritorious assistance as inter- 
preter. 


language for the customary Sinhalese, I betook 
myself to Kurunagala, in order to complete 
and check the collections I had begun in 
Colombo. This seemed to me the more neces- 
sary, as I did not trust fully Ridi-williya’s 
particulars. The man gave me the impres. 
sion that he had already unlearnt much of his 
“slang,” and that he would rather conceal than 
impart that which he did know. He seemed to 
be ashamed of his own language and to 
wish to parade his knowledge of Sinhalese, 
My informants in Kurunagala were called 
Pula and Appuva, and came from the village 
of Hadiravalam', 10 kilometres away. They 
were two quite intelligent men, who grasped 
my intentions with remarkable quickness and 
gave their replies to my questions with great 
zeal and much xmderstanding. 

On this material is based the following 
list of words, which, though I do not think it 
to be altogether exhaustive, can nevertheless 
claim a high degree of completeness. I note 
finally that all vocabularies (Nos. 1-3) pub- 
lished hitherto are merely dry lists of words. 
All the explanations of words, and etymologi- 
cal comparisons which I give in the following, 
originate with me, and I am answerable for 
them. That many of them are very proble- 
matical, lies in the nature of the matter. 

A. LIST OF WORDS. 

I. God and the World. 

1 God — bakura. hakuru-damana, “ Tem- 

ple, Wihara,’' properly House of God. 
I divide baku + ra ; Sin. bakka “ great 
powerful ” and ra, “ demon, spirit.” 
Sin. Deviyanvahanse, 

2 Demon — munusa (Kur). — Sin. yak?aya 

3 Heaven — bingiri (Kur). Lit. Earth hill, 

the mountain which is raised over the 
earth, whilst the earth itself is distin- 


1 . It 18 CO be noted that this min aUo questioned by Madaliynr A. GumiHekera. who then passed on to ma 
hi 9 account. Words which have been taken over trom this I have indicated by the addition ot G'd. 
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guished as the Earth Plain. Rw. gave 
me for " Heaven ” uhalla “ because it 
is high.” Ch. has teri-ange "‘the 
great high thing.” Hdpange (F) can 
scarcely be right. I note here that 
angaya, ange ‘‘ body limb, thing, ob- 
ject ” is very often used in conjunction 
with a noun for designating things, 
just as angayu is used for naming 
living beings — Sin. ahasa. 

4 Sun — ilayat-ieri-ange. Concerning teri 

see. No. 182. ilayat seems to strengthen 
the concept, or to signify ■■ above, in 
the heights ” (?Sin. ihala) ; ’■ the sun 
rises” is I pdyenava (this=^y)dvenavtJ= 
/5d/r?venava=Sin. pahanvenava) ‘‘The 
sunsets” i bahinavd { = Sin.) — Sin. Ira. 

5 Year — kona- — Sin. avurudda. 

6 Day — girdva (G2) — Sin. davasa. 

7 Moon — hdpa-teri-ange (F G) a strange 

formation as hdpa (No. 183) and feri 
(No. 128) are opposites ; presumably 
the moon is distinguished as the thing 
which is now small, now large. — 
Sin. handa. 

8 Star — dulumu-angaval (Kur). Lit. Fire- 

body. a plural form after the manner 
familiar in Sinhalese. The stars are 
divided into teri-angaval and hdpan- 
gaval (Ch. has only the former, F 
only the latter ). These may signify 
the good and the evil stars. Possibly 
they mean merely the large and small 
stars. — Sin. Tarakava. 

9 Light — hurugu to me a doubtful word 

(? hiru, iru, "sun”) F. Ch. G 2 have 
gigiriya. In Sinhalese gigiriya signi. 
fies ” clatter, thunder.” — Sin. Eliya. 

10 Darkness — kalu-vdlla dli. kalii-vdli und, 

night fell (came on). Probably a 
corruption of Sinhalese ka.luvara. — 
Sin. andhakarakama. 

11 Fire — duliimu, kindle the fire, duliimu 

teri-karanavd ; extinguish the fire= 
dulumu-hdpa-karanavd. According to 
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F dulumu-hdpa-karanavd signifies 
also ‘‘kindle,” “bum*”; c?a/amu is relat- 
ed to Sk. V jval p. jalati, etc.. Sin. dula, 
dulu, “shining, gleaming,” dilihenavd, 
“ shine ” — Sin. gini. 

12 Water — •m7dfn,also=rain : nildtu teri- 

venava, “ it is raining.” According to 
Rw void- kulen nildtu tdvinnenava — 
“ water runs from the clouds ” — Sin. 
vatura. 

13 Wind — (hulanga = Sin.) Rw rendered 

“the wind blows” by hulanga 
allanavd. Sin. allanava, “seize, catch.” 
According to A. Gunasekera one can 
say ruvala-fa hulan allanavd nd (sic) 
“ the wind does not strike the sail.” 
Otherwise, hulanga gasanavd or 
hamanavd=tbe wind blows — Sin- 
hulanga. 

14 Thunder and lightening — Rw gave me for 

“it thundered,” only the Sinhalese ex- 
pression hena pipirenavd ; on the con- 
trary G 2 has pattikdvd teri-venava 
(pattikava teri-karanava — to fire off 
a gun— No. 172). For “ithghtens” 
Rw said viduli kotanava more accu- 
rately translated by ‘‘the lightening 
beats in” (schlagt ein). Cf. Sin‘ 
Kotanava, *• to cut as with an axe ” — 
Sin. viduliya, giguma. 

15 Earth — bintalavuva. Sin. bin, bim-t- 

talava, tala — Sin. polova. 

16 Hill — teri-boraluva, Wi. “great stone,” 

cf. the foil. — Sin. kandu. 

17 Stones — boralu (plur) also = clay, sand. 

rubble Sin. boralu, “ small stones, 
rubble (gravel). 

18 Lime — aharabulu — Sin. hunu. 

19 River nilafu-ange. According to Rw 

also stream, spring, well, pond — Sin. 
ganga, oya, linda, tatakaya. 

20 Pond, tank — nilatu-ange. According to 

F, nilatu-kattinna — Sin. tatakaya. 

21 Sea — teri-nilatu-ange or (F.) teri-nilatu- 

kattinna — Sin. muda. 
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22 Forest, wilderness, jungle — raluva. I 

derive the word from Sin. ralu, 

'* rough ” — Sin. kalava. 

23 Field — pangurulla (F.) pangurdlla (Ch.) 

According to G. 2 atu-ange from afu 
“ twig, or shoot ” — Sin. keta. 

11. Man. 

24 Man — gdvd, angayd. With the latter cf . 

No. 3 — Sin. miniha. 

25 Woman — gdvl, angi — Sin. gani. 

26 Wife, female — pdlla. Perhaps to be com- 

pared with the Sinhalese palli, “ woman 
of a low caste.” The masculine counter- 
part of pdlla seems to be pdlld (in No. 
42) — Sin. stri. 

27 Boy, child — bildndd. Sin. bilinda. which 

is not used in ordinary conversation, 
but which is used by the Vaddas 
(Gunasekara, p. 383). It probably 
belongs to the Kandy dialect — Sin. 
lamaya, daruva. 

28 Girl — hildndi — Sin. Ganu-lamaya. 

29 Father, mother — hidulu-gdvd, hidulu- 

gdvl (Ch F. G.), that is, “ white (=old) 
man, white woman.” Cf. No. 181 — Sin. 
tatta, amma. 

30 Son, Daughter — gddi-bildnda, gddi- 

bildndi (respectful — cf No. 40) or (G) 
bildnda-gdvd, bildndu-gdvl or (F) 
bildndu-an aya, bildndu-angi (also 
for son-in-law and daughter-in-law) — 
Sin. puta, duva. 

31 Brother, sister — ekange-gadiya (for both, 

according to G ) or (F) ekange-angaya, 
ekange-angi. It signifies the people 
who belong to the same group or 
family (eka + angaya). The expres- 
sions are also used for brother and 
sister-in-law — Sin. sahbdaraya, sahb- 
dari. 

32 Grandfather, grandmother — ilayat- 

hidulu-gdvd, ilayat-hidulu-gdvi (Ch 
F) V. Nos. 4, 27 — Sin. atta, atta. 

33 Uncle, aunt — loku-appd (mama, Sin.) 

ndndamma. Loku-appd (great father) 


denotes the father's elder brother ; 
ndndamma is composed of ndnda, 
“ aunt ” ammd, “ mother.” Ndnda 
alone denotes, according to Rw, a 
dhoby woman. According to F hidulu- 
gdvd -m are used lor ‘‘uncle, aunt” — 
Sin. mama, bappa, nanda. 

34 King, Queen — teri bakurd, teri-bakuru- 

pdlla (G 2). Cf. Sans, deva, v. Nos. 1 
and 26 — Sin. raja, bisava. 

35 Governor — ilayat-teri-gdvu G23. v. Nos. 

4 and 24 — Sin. utumananvahanse. 

36 Officer, superior — teri-kaddiyd G 2 — 

Sin. nilakaraya. 

37 Priest — navatd (corrupted from Sin. 

nuvata). ratavuvd F.) — Sin. hamu- 

duruvo. 

38 Buddhist Monk — gdfd— Sin, pavidda. 

39 Doctor — muluhun-angayd, i.e. ” medi- 

cine-man.” See No. 173 — Sin. sallaveda. 

40 Rodiya — gddiyd. fem. gddi. 

41 Tamil — hdpayd (G 2), i.e. ” wicked per- 

son ” — Sin, demala. 

42 Malay — munissan-pdlld (G2). Nos, 2and 

26 ? — Sin. java. 

43 Moorman — hurubuvd (G 2). Refer to No. 

158 ? — Sin. marakkalaya. 

44 Smith — dulumuvd (G 2), i.e. “ fireman.” 

Refer to No. 11 — Sin. acariya. 

45 Carpenter — vadukattiyd (Rw). vadu is 

Sin. ‘carpentry work,” “ kattiyd " 
perhaps an old word=^P. katta, Eln 
katu—S\u. vaduva. 

46 Dhoby, washer — potiyd, vilibuvd (G 2). 

According to Rw, the former would 
signify a washer for people of a lower 
caste, the latter a washer for people 
of a higher caste. Both expressions 
signify “ clothes-man.” Poti, potiya is 
in R simply “clothes, dress.” With 
vilibuvd I compare Sinhalese viliinbu 
(ornamented border of a garment, 
Clough), that may be used — pars pro 
toto — for a rich, excellent, garment, ac- 
cording to R — Sin. apnllanna. 
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47 Chunam (lime)-burner — aharabulttva 

(G 2). Refer to No. 18 — Sin. hunna. 

48 Tom-tom beater — nullayd (G 2) — Sin. 

berava. 

49 Man of jaggery caste (who makes sugar 

molasses from palms) — galmiri-tokkd, 
cf No. 151. G 2 has galmidi-tokkd — 
Sin. hakuru-miniha. 

50 People of low caste, e.g. Sin. batgama- 

duraya and paduva. who have to carry 
palanquins, and to procure food for 
elephants — migiii-iokkd. migiti (No. 
148) = Sin. bat. 

51 Sailor — diyapitakukuld (G 2). Is pro- 

bably a jocular appellation meaning 
diya, water ” + pita “■ back, surface ” 
-r kukald, ■' cock " — Sin. orupadina- 
totiyk. 

52 Tailor — gettamkafuvd (G 2). Sin. gettam 

is “ hem, seam,” preserved in gettam- 
karanava, “ to stitch ” : katuva is 

"needle,” in Sin.idikatuva — Sin.mahana 
miniha. 

53 Basket maker — hdndayd (G. 2) — Sin. 

kulupotta. 

54 Enemy, rascal, thief — patiliyd, patili- 

gdvd (F). Cf 105 — Sin. hora. 

III. The Human Body and its Farts. 

55 Body — ange. Sin. angaya. Cf. No. 3 — 

Sin. sariraya. 

56 Skin — pitavanna (G 2), murutu-gdvilla 

(F). Cf.with this No. 138 and No. 139— 
Sin. llama. 

57 Flesh — niuruiayan, ange-murutayan — 

Sin. mas. 

58 Blood— /atu, lit. "red.” Cf. No. 180 — 

Sin. le. 

59 Sweat— ni7d.tu, i.e. “ water,” nildtu 

tdvinnenavd, "to sweat” — Sin. dadiya. 

60 Spittle — galle-latu (Ch F) i.e. “mouth- 

blood.” Cf No. 68. Note that the spittle 
of the people is coloured blood-red 
from their continued chewing of betel. 


61 Tcars—lavate-nildtu (F) i.e. eye water 

— Sin. kandula. 

62 Head — keradiya. The same word is used 

for forehead and face — Sin. isa. 

63 Hair — kaluvdli, Cf No. 10 — Sin. isakes. 

64 Face — iravuva. So F, and it would then 

be possible to give for the w'ord an 
explanation which was at least, to some 
extent, plausible. Iravuva can scarcely 
be anything else than Sin. ira + avuva 
= “ sunshine.” I myself have only 
experienced the meaning "ear” for 
iravuva — Sin. muna. 

65 Eye — Idvate (Idote). "Blind ” is /a vQ.ta- 

hdpaya, " eye-bad ” — Sin, asa. 

66 Ear — iravuva. "deaf," iravu-hdpayd. 

Rw gave me for " ear ” ddngulu-angd, 
and I am told that in Sin. dangula signi- 
fies the artificial ears which the devil* 
dancers are accustomed to fasten right 
and left on the cheeks. Dangula ap- 
pears to me to denote all limbs which 
are found in pairs — Sin. kana. 

67 Nose — nildtu-ange, i.e. “ water-limb." 

According to Ch iravuvalSin. nahaya. 

68 Mouth— oa«a. In Sin, gala means 

“ neck, throat.” Note that in Sin. 
kata also combines the meanings 
“mouth” and “ neck "—Sin. kata. 

69 Teeth— oa//e-6oraZu, i.e. "mouth-stones" 

. — Sin. data. 

70 Tongue — gal-gavunu (F) — Sin. diva. 

71 Chin—alle-ange (F). [Sin. nikata. 

—Ed., C. A.] 

72 Beard— galle-kaluvdli ; s. Nos. 10 and 

63, — Sin. riivula. 

73 Breast— pekinitta (Kur. G. 2). The 

word signifies, I was told, the entire 
trunk above the navel. It may be 
related to Sin. pekaniya, “ navel." 
According to G the word for “belly" is 
pikiritta. According to F it is pekiritta 
— Sin. papuva. 
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74 Female breast — hidulla, from hidulu, 

“ milk.” s. No. 155 — Sin. tanaya, piya- 
yura. 

75 Arm — dangula, Kur. dagula. A word of 

many significations. In the various 
vocabularies are found the meanings, 
arm, hand, elbow, leg, hip. foot.” 
For explanation s. No. 66 . Ch has 
dagula, “hand” — SAn.bahuva. 

76 Hand. According to Rw the “ right 

hand ”=dakune vdme, the “left hand” 
vdme-vame. “Hand” would simply be 
ddngulu-vdme — Sin. ata. 

77 Leg — ddngula. I w^as expressly assured 

In- 

in Kur. that ddngula signifies “ arm ” 
as well as “ leg” — Sin. kakula, 

78 Foot — hintalavuve ddngula (Ch) — Sin. 

adiya. 

79 Cholera — iravdna (F). It is surely the 

same word as iravanna which F gives 
for “ fever ” — Sin. visucikava, janaro- 
gaya. 

80 SmaU-pox — teri-bakuru-galu (F; — Sin. 

vasuriya. 

IV. The Animal World. 

81 Elephant — paldnuva. Female elephant 

paldnuden(F) ; Elephant without tusks 
hdpa-paldniiva , elephant with tusks 
teri-paldnuva — Sin. atta, aliya. 

82 Dog — bussd, bitch, bissi. (Kur.)Ch. F.G. 

have bussd, bissi — Sin. balla. 

83 Cat — buhdkavanna (Ch G). In Kur. I 

heard dumane bussd and F also has 
this with buhdkavanna — Sin. balala. 

84 Ox, cow — luddd, llddl — Sin. haraka,-ki. 

85 Calf — ludu-bildndd. The word denotes 

also “sheep, goat.” (Kur.) — Sin. vassa. 

86 Domestic pig — gal-murutayd (Kur). Cf. 

Nos. 147 and 111. — Sin. ura. 

87 Wild pig, boar, — -raluve gal-murutayd 

(Kur F.) — Sin. ura. 

88 Horse — teri-luddd (Kur.) F ; teru-ludda 

or murutayd — Sin. asvaya. 

89 Buffalo — mi git i- luddd, \.c. “rice ox”; 

F. panguru-luddd, i.e. field ox. The 


buffalo lives in the rice fields. — Sin. 
miva. 

90 Bear — muruti-migana-angayd, i.e. the 

flesh eating animal (cf.No. 57). Ch. has 
murutiviganangayd, F. muttimigan- 
angayd — Sin. valaha. 

91 Panther — raluve bussd. i.e. "jungle dog.” 

It also signifies " fox ” — Sin. kotiya, 
diviya. 

92 Jackal — pangurulla bussd (Chi, i.e. field 

dog— Sin. sivala. 

93 Stag — raluve luddd. i.e. forest ox. F. 

has raluve murutayd — Sin. muva. 

94 Monkey (a)Wandura — &H/QV(3:(b)Rilava : 

ndtuvd — Sin. vandura, rilava. 

95 Snake — ilayd. With this word, or with 

hdpa-ilayd the cobra in particular is 
denoted. The polonga is hdpangayd, 
the “wicked animal ” or galla-hdpayd, 
i.e. the “biting(lit.bad mouthed) animal” 
— Sin. sarpaya. 

96 Crocodile — nildtuve. galla-hdpayd (see 

above). F. has also nilutu-teri-hdpayd 
— Sin. kimbula. 

97 Iguana — bimpalld (F). The kabara-goya 

(hydrosaurus Salvator) is raluve-bim- 
palu-angayd. connected with bim 
“earth ’’and Sin. palli, “ small house 
lizard ” — -Sin. kabaragoya, talagoya. 

98 Lizard — o/ 2 nru 6 u/uv££(Ch)cf. below — Sin. 

huna. 

99 Tortoise — peluva. A particular variety is 

called hidulu-pelava, which corres- 
ponds exactly to the Sin. kiri-ibba. 

100 Spider— Aupayd, hdpangu (F). hdpayd 

(the small, wicked, ugly). It denotes 

also the mosquito and the ant Sin. 

makuluva. 

101 Glow-worm — dulumu-ange — Sin. kana- 

madiriya. 

102 Worm — bintalavuve hdpange — Sin. 

panuva. 

103 Louse — keradiye patiliyd (G 2). Cf. Nos. 

62 and 105 — Sin. ukuna. 
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104 Flea — hapa-angaya (G 2) — Sin. balu- 

makka. 

105 Bird — patiliya (F). Cf. Nos. 108 and 54; 

it must belong to the Sans, pattrin — 
Sin. kurulla. 

106 Nest — patiliyanne dumana (F). Cf. No. 

128 — Sin. kdddlla. 

107 Egg — ldvunna{F). Cf. No.ll4 — Sin. bijja. 

108 Cock — patiliyd{G F). Also = duck, goose 

— Sin. kukula. 

109 Hen — patili-keta (GF). Cf, Sin. keta = 

“ little woman, little wife ” — Sin. kikUi. 

110 Chicken — patili-bildndd — (F) Sin. kukul 

patiya. 

111 Fish — murutayan (G 2) murtin (Kur.) 

because people have a predeliction for 
eating the flesh of fish. For another 
explanation see below. Cf. No. 147. 
F.Ch- have nildtuvd which is connected 
with No. 12 — Sin. maluva, mas. 

V. Vegetable Kingdom. 

112 Tree — ufidlla. According to Rw also= 

bush, grass, in short all that grows 
upwards. Cf. also No. 3 — Sin. uhalla 
=“ a big taU man,”cormected with uha, 
usa, Pali ucca,“high” — Sin. gaha. 

113 Leaf — rabota. Also the leaf of a book. F 

has rdbot — Sin. kola. 

114 Fruit — Idvunu. Belongs, I believe, to Sin. 

lava “ the cutting off, the harvesting.” 
Cf . lavana, lu — Sin, gediya. 

115 Blossom, flower — uhulil-ange (Ch. F). 

Connected with No. 112 — Sin. mala. 

116 Branch — matilla. Also in contradistinc- 

tion to the following, a more definite 
determination, uhdlle matilla con- 
nected with Sin. matu — Sin. atta. 

117 Root — bintalavuve matilla — Sin.mulaya. 

118 Coconut — matabu-ldvuna,{KnT.) i.e. “Oil- 

fruit.” Cf. No. 154. F. has matubu- 
Idvunu, Ch. matu-ldvunu. The coconut 
nut palm is matabu-ldvunu-uhdlla — 
Sin. polgaha, polgediya. 

119 Breadfruit — murutayan-ldvunu, “the edi- 

ble, enjoyable fruit.” Ldvuna alone is 
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also used especially for breadfruit • 
and jak fruit (Kur.). s. No. 147. — Sin. 
kosgaha — kosgediya (sic). 

120 Arecanut — pongalan (Kur.) — Sin. puvak. 

121 Plantain — patbarukan (F.G.) The fruit is 

called patharukan-ange — Sin. kesel. 

122 Banyan (Indian Fig) — matili or matili- 

uhdlla. The word is the plural of 
matilla ; consider the air-roots of the 
Ficus Indica. Matilla does not merely 
mean “ branch,” but is used for “ stick, 
stem, stalk.” For example, matilla teri 
karapan, “ place a tree-trunk (as a 
bridge) over the stream.” One can also 
use with more precision matili-nhdlla 
for “banyan” — Sin. nuga-gaha. 

123 Bamboo — matili. See the foregoing — Sin. 

u^-gaha. 

124 Rice (a) the plant in the field (paddy) — 

atu : (b) the harvested grain (Sin. hal) 
— madu ; (c) the cooked rice (Sin. bat) 
migiti. Madu is probably the same 
word as the Sin. mada, madaya, “ker- 
nel of a fruit,” and in the same way 
atu is a corruption of the synonym 
ataya. Migiti is to be associated with 
the verb miganuvd, to eat. No. 227. 

F has atumadu for “rice”. — Sin. vi, 
hal, bat. 

125 Orange — dmbarulu (F.) ; ? connected 

with Sin. ambul, “sour.” Sin. dodama. 

126 Betel — tabala (Kur) ; — Ch. tobald, F. 

tdbala. Clearly Sansc. tambula (E 
Kuhn). — Sin. bulat. 

127 Tobacco — dum-rabota, i.e. “smoke-leaf," 

F dun rdbot. Ch merely rebut. — Sin. 
dum-kola. 

V. House and Furniture, Food and Drink,. 
Clothes and Ornaments. 

128 House — dumana. Connected with duma^ 

“ smoke ” (Gunasekara). — Sin. ge. 

129 Door — digguva. Open the door, digguva 

hdpa-karapan. Close the door, digguva 
teri-karapan. The word (from Rw’s 
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account) is to me doubtful. F has 
dumane matilla. — Sin. dora. 

130 Roof — pala, vahalla. The former ( = Sin. 

palaya) according to Rw indicates 
the interior roof ; the latter (=Sin. 
vahala), the exterior roof. 

131 Village — raluve duman, i.e. “ houses in 

the jungle.” The usual term for a 
Rodiya settlement is kuppdyama{yama 
=gama, “village”) — Sin. gama. 

132 Town — teri-duman, i.e. “ many houses.” 

— Sin. nuvara. 

133 Prison — hdpa dumana (G2). — Sin. 

hira-ge. 

134 Bridge — matilla, properly “stem, beam ” 

— s. No. 122. — Sin. palama. 

135 Hearth — dulumu-ange, i.e. “ fireplace.” 

— Sin. lipa. 

136 Firewood — matili (s. No. 122) hapa 

matili. — Sin. li. 

137 Bed — Idvata ange matilla.F. — Sin.anda. 

138 Mat — piiavanna. Related to pita “bas- 

ket,” since pitavanna can denote a bas- 
ket and, in fact, everything made from 
rushes ; thence it means in general a 
“ covering.” — Sin. padura. 

139 Cord, Rope — gdvilla (F). The Rodiyas 

make straps from the skins of fallen 
animals, Gdvilla (related to Sin. gava) 
was presumably originally “ skin,” 
equivalent to Sin. hama. Cf. No. 56. 
— Sin. Kambaya (sic). 

140 Cup — nildtu-migana-vdme or(F) nildtu- 

migana ange, thing or vessel for drink- 
ing water. — Sin. koppaya. 

141 Pot — vame.(Ch.) According to the context 

one distinguishes between nildtu-vdme, 
“a water pot,” migiti-vdme, “rice pot,” 
etc. — Sin. valanda, kalaya. 

142 Plate — migiti-migana vdme. — Sin. pin- 

gana. 

143 Bottle— af«-a«^e (F).— Sin. botale. 

144 Box — bildu-ange (F). — Sin. pettiya. 


145 Mortar and pestle — lukkana-angaval (Ch. 

F.) — related to No. 22. — Sin. vange- 
diya, molgaha. 

146 Musical Instrument — uhdlla(F). The tom- 

tom is called lukkana-uhdlla. A special 
kind is named ekdsbere (Sin. ekasbera 
(Clough)=eka 4- as “side” + beraya 
“ drum ”) because a skin is drawn over 
one side only. Of Another, bum-mddiya, 
F says it is “mostly made of clay (?) 
and a skin tightly drawn over it very 
much hke a tamborine.” The general 
term uhdlla is to be explained from the 
form of the drum. Sin. turyabhandaya. 

147 Victuals, ¥ood~murutayan, martin. 

(Kur). Under murutayan is under- 
stood all that is cooked and eaten. 
See Nos. 57, 111, 119. — Sin. kama. 

148 Rice — migiti. See No. 124. — Sin. bat. 

149 Beef — luddu-murtin (F). — Sin. harak- 

mas. 

150 Honey — galmiri, i.e. mouth-sweet ; miri 

= Sin. mihiri. — Sin. mi-pani, 

151 Jaggery — uhdlle-galmiri. — Sin. hakuru. 

152 Toddy, unfermented Palm wine, uhdlle- 

nildtu. — Sin. ra, sura. 

153 Arrack, fermented toddy — hdpa-nildtu. — 

“ bad drink.” One also hears teri- 
nildtu, “good drink” — a different 
standpoint ! 

154 Oil— mafaha (F G 2). S. No. 118— Also 

for ghee, melted butter. — Sin. tel. 

155 Milk — hidulu “ the white.” See No. 181. 

“ To milk ’’ =hidulu-hdpa-karanavd 
(F ),- — Sin. kiri. 

156 Butter — luddanne matubu, i.e. oil, fat 

from cattle.— Sin. vendaru. 

157 Cake — galmiri (F). See No. 150- — Sin. 

kavuma, rotiya. 

158 Salt — hurubu — Sin. lunu. 

159 Clothing — potiya. Probably connected 

with Sin. potta, ‘‘ bark, bast,” because 
this was the material from which the 
Rodiyas originally made their clothes. 
— Sin. andum. 
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160 Pearls — teri-boralu (F) " the good, valu- 

able small stones. — Sin. Mutu- 

161 Arm ring — ddngul-vdme (G 2). ddgutd- 

ange (F). — Sin. valalla. 

162 Ear ornament — iravuve-ange (F). — Sin. 

arungolaya. 

VII Metals. Weapons, Tools and the like. 

163 Gold. Silver — ieri-dulumu (Knr). Cf. 

No. 11. The Rodiya makes no dis- 
tinction between the two metals. He 
does not take gold into account ! Gold 
and Silver coins : teri-galafu or 
(F) teri-angaval. — Sin. ratran, ridi. 

164 Copper — hdpa-dulumu (Kur) : copper 

coins hdpa-golaiu. According to F 
galatu could be used only for copper. — 
Sin. tamba. 

165 Brass — hdpa-teri-angaval (F). — Sin. 

pittala. 

166 Knife— ndc/uva. also =• dagger” ; ndduva 

teri-harana\d. “engrave.” “cnt”; 
nddttven lukkanovd, “stab. — Sin. 
pihiye. 

167 Sword — teri-ndduva — Sin. kaduva. 

168 Axe — matili-hdpa-karana-ndduva, “knife 

for making timber small.” — Sin. porova. 

169 Bow— dduma (F). Rw gave me only the 

current word “ dunna.” 

170 Bowstring — gdvilla. Cf. No. 139. — Sin. 

lanuva. 

171 Arrow— pofffA-tn’a (F).— Interesting if 

correct. Rw gave me the Sin. dale . — 
Sin, iya. iijaha. 

172 Gun — pattikdva. In Kurunagala I heard 

the pretty circumlocution galu-karana- 
matilla “noise stick.” Cf. Nos. 116, 
122 , 21^.— pattikdva teri-karanavu , 

“ to fire the gun." — Sin. tuvakkuva. 

173 Gunpowder — muluhiin(F). — Also=raedi- 

cine. him - Sin. hunu. Cf. No. 39. 
Sin. vedibehet. 

174 Cart, WAggon—liiddanta-bandanaga- 

hana-ango (F). “the thing to which one 
harnesses the cattle." Rw gave me only 
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the Sin. karatte and luddu-karatte for 
Ox cart." 

175 Yoke — luddan-de-girava — Sin. viyagaha 

176 Pole — bombuliya^Sia. bombn, the name 

of a tree, from which presumably they 
make the pole, -f- Ilya, “ timber.” I was 
told that the expression bbmliya is also 
used in Sinhalese for " pole.” 

177 Plough — luddan-hapakarana-ange (F) 

Cf. Nos. 174, 179. — -Sin. nagula. 

178 Goad — luddanta-lukkana-matilla (F) 

“stick for beating or goading cattle.” 

179 Ship — nildfuve-ydpena-ange. “the thing 

that is in the water.” (F) has for boat 
nildtu-ange-hdpa-karana-matilla “ the 
beam which is consumed in the pond, 
etc.” (S. Nos. 19 and 20.) — Sin. oruva. 

VIII- Adjectives, Adverbs, Particles. 

180 red — Zafn= Sin. rata. 

181 white — hidulu (F hidulu~hdpa-kama) 

Related to Sin. sudu, hudn. Cf. No. 29. 
In Kurunagala I was given potiya (also 
G 2)=white dress (No. 159), probably 
by a misunderstanding. The remain- 
ing words indicating colour correspond 
with the Sinhalese. 

182 Great, long, good, beautiful — teri. The 

original meaning from the Pali thera, 
Sin. tera. seems to have persisted fairly 
well here. Sin. honda. loku, dik. 

183 Small, short, bad, ugly — hdpa. The two 

adjectives, teri and hdpa. are applied in 
most numerous senses, and are used 
for the formation of numerous com- 
binations. I take hdpa to be identical 
with the Sinhalese hapa, “ anything 
chewed, rubbish, refuse ” (Clough). — 
Sin. naraka, kuda, punci. 

184 Distant — galuve (F) ; galuva is at other 

places “ uoi.se. ’ Nos. 172. 211, 214. — 
Sin. dura. 

185 Near — bildndu galuve (F). Sin. langa. 

186 Above. aloft — uhdlla (G 2), — Sin. 

ihalata. 
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187 Below, low — pahala( = Sin, bintalaouve) 

(G 2) = to the earth. — Sin. pahata. 

188 Yes- — teri (F) = good ! — Sin. ovu. 

189 No— navah' (G 2). namaii (F) — Sin. na. 

IX. Verbs. 

190 Make, do, construct — teri-karanava. The 

carpenter made the table = vadv-kattiyd 
ange teri-kdruva (Rw), where kdruvd 
is clearly a grammatical blunder of my 
informant (on the analogy of mara- 
navd : mdruvd). — Sin. karanava, hada- 
nava. 

191 Be, exist— ydpeuavd. Used just like the 

Sin. tibenava, tiyenava. The word 
belongs to the ancient language : 
ydpenavd ‘‘to live, to exist” (not given 
in Clough) yapima, yapena, '‘existence, 
subsistence, livelihood.” 

192 Go — tavinnenava, imp. idviniyan. prt. 

tavunnnd. (F) has tdvillenava “ so 
walk.” Change between n and 1. The 
verb may, therefore, be derived from the 
Sin. tavdla and signify approximately 
“ to grow, warm, heated.” F has 
dissenavd for ‘‘ to go ” — Sin. yanava. 

193 Run — Mssdren tdvinnenavu ; hissdren 

idviniyan ‘‘hurry up” = Sin. 
saren palayan. Hissdren (so I believe 
I have heard) is ‘‘ arrow quick ” = Sin. 
hi + s. — Sin. duvanava. 

194 Come — tdvinnenavd. Koyi galuven-da 

tavinnenava = “ Whence do you 

come”? (s. No. 184)=Sin. kotanin 
umba enavada ? 

195 Sit — ydpenavd. No. 191. — Sin. indinava. 

196 Stand — yaptla-ydpenavd. — Sin. hitinava. 

197 Sleep — Idvata-teri-venavd ; according to 

G 2 Idvata pdnavd, according to F 
Idvafa ndtvenavd. Teri-komata Idvata- 
teri-veyan “ sleep weU”=Sin, hondata 
nidaganin. Ldvaia-teri-venavd is to 
have the eyes closed, cf . teri-karanavd 
“close” in No. 129. Pdnavd in Sin. 
pahanava, “to weld, fasten together” = 
to close. Nat may stand for navat, cf. 


Sin. navatenava, “ to stop ” — Sin. nida- 
gannava. 

198 Fall — hdpa.venavd, i.e to become small. 

— Sin. vatenava. 

199 Dance — kiitdtu-karanavd ; according to 

F kuttadu-pdnavd. — Sin. natanava. 

200 Give — yappanavd, causitive of yapa- 

navd, from yapvanava. — Sin. denava. 

201 Bring — gena-yappanavd; according to F 

anna-tdvinnenavd- Maye pota mota 
gena-yappdpan “bring me my book.” 
— Sin. mata mage pota genen (aragana- 
varen), 

202 Take away — yoppdgena-tdvinnenavd, 

i.e., having taken, go away— (Sin. gena- 
yanava). According to F anna-dissa- 
navd. 

203 Catch — dugulu-gahanavd ; for example, 

“ to catch fish, to fish” = nildtu ddgulu- 
gahanavd (F), Cl. No. 75 and 
111, — Sin, allanava. 

204 Send — yappanavd, or by a circumlocution 

yoppald-tdvinnenavd. — Sin. yavanava. 

205 Live — ydpenavd = No. 195. — Sin.hitinava. 

206 Die — likkenavd, part, likkund, Intr. of 

following. — Sin. marenava. 

207 Kill — lukkunava, part likkuva, a word of 

many meanings. Cf. No. 222-224. — Sin. 
maranava. 

208 Bury — bintalavuve hdpa-karanavd (G2), 

idvanavd (F). — Sin. vala-lanava. 

209 See, look—pekanavd, an old word — Sans. 

iks. -f pra, Pali pekkhati — Sin. dakin- 
ava, balanava. 

210 Point out, show, exhibit — pekavanavd. 

Sin. penvanava, dakvanava. 

211 Hear — igillanavd. Cf. No. 216. Since in 

Sin. ahanava has the signification 
“hear” and “ask,” so also its equiva- 
lent in Rodiya is used in this double 
sense. Hdpa-galuvak pure igillanavd 
= “ I hear a dispute (bad noise) in the 
road.” Mahdtmayd igillanavd, Gddiyu 
kiyant and “What you ask me, I must 
answer” ( = the gentleman asks, the 
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Rodiya must answer). Cf. Sin. illanava. 
— Sin. ahanava. 

212 Smell — (imbinavd) = Sin. ; 

213 Kiss — huci-karanava of onomatopceic 

formation. — Sin. as 212. 

214 Speak, say — gala-karanavd (=make a 

sound. — Sin. kata-karanava. 

215 Cry — iravuva-Iukkanavd (G 2)=to rend 

the ear. F. has iraval (better iravuval) 
lukkanavd for “ cry, complain.” — Sin. 
ka-gahanava, mora-gahanava. 

216 Ask — igillanavd. See under No- 211. 

The word signifies also “call,” accord- 
ing to (G 2) and ‘‘relate” according to 
F. — Sin. ahanava. 

217 Write — teri-karanavd (with an objective, 

as rabotaya ‘‘a page, a letter”). — Sin. 
liyanava. 

218 Read — akaru-kiyanavd. — Sin. kiyanava. 

219 Understand — fen'-venavd. Umbald teri- 

und-da, “ Have you understood ” ? — 
Sin. terun-gannava. 

220. Laugh — gala pdhinavd (G 2). — Sin. 
hinahavenava. 

221 Sing — kdlldni igillanavd (F) = to caU, 
relate, in a beautiful and lovely manner. 
The Sin. river name Kalaniya = “ the 
agreeable, charming.” The Rodiya has 
retained the original signification (Sans. 


Aa(ydna,Pali kalydna, kallana) which 
the Sin. has lost. — Sin. gitika karanava. 

222 Beat — lukkanavd. Mama bnssata 

likkuvd = I beat the dog = Sin. mama 
ballata gasuvaya. Uhdlla lukkdpan 
“beat the drum.” =Sin. bera gasapan. 

223 Break — lukkanavd, also = to break into. 

Kaluvdlle dumana lukkan-ta and, “at 
night one must break into the house ” 
(G 2) a genuine Rodiya sentence ! 
Lukkanavd also signifies " fight, 
quarrel, dig.” — Sin. kadanava. 

224 Cut — ndduven lukkanavd (F). Cf. No. 

166. — Sin. kapanava. 

225 Rend, tear, — hdpa-karanavd (F). — Sin. 

iranava. 

226 Cook — murutin teri-karanavd, migiti 

tenkaranavd “ to prepare food (rice).” 
G. gives navai-karanavd as does F. 
According to Rw the expression has an 
obscene meaning. — Sin. uyanava. 

227 Eat — miganavd ; nildtu-miganavd “drink” 

— Sin. kanava. 

228 Bite — miganavd. — Sin. hapakanava. 

229 Buy — galatu-vdlata-yappagannavd. Cf. 

Nos. 163, 164. — Sin. milata gannava. 

230 Sell — galatu-vdlata-yappanavd. — Sin. 

vikunanava. 


B. LINGUISTIC 

The vocabulary of the Rodiya tongue is 
clearly divisible into four different groups. 
The first group comprises the real foreign 
element in the language, a number of words 
whose etymology it does not appear possible 
to fix at present. Then follow in a second and 
a third group such words as have descended 
from an older linguistic period, or which 
have assumed a special signification in Rodiya, 
and those which may be characterised as mere 
corruptions and Bowdlerizations of Sinhalese 
words. Finally the fourth and most numerous 


OBSERVATIONS. 

group, comprises the new formation made by 
combination. 

1. To the foreign element in Rodiya I 
would reckon above all the following words ; — 
52 bussd, ‘‘dog,” 94 buldvd, “monkey,” 83 
buhdka, “cat,” 84 Zud<iQ,“ox,”95zZryd,‘‘snake,” 
99 peldva, “tortoise, ”81 paldnuva, “elephant,” 
57 murutayan, “flesh,” 113 rabota, “leaf,” 154 
moZubu, “oil," 158 hnrizbu, “salt,” 124c mioiU, 
“rice,”5 kona, “ year,” 6^'irdva, “day,” 24g'dvd, 
“man, human being,' '40 Gadiya more respect- 
ful term for Rodiyas, 163 g^aZo.fw-“ money,” 166 
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naduva, “knife,” 62 keradiya, “head,” 222 
lukkanava, “beat," and others. Some words 
can be understood at least in part thus, for ex- 
ample, in 12 nildfu, “water,” may be contained 
the adjective nil, “blue,” in 18 aharabulu, 
“lime,” the Sin. ahara, “food” as natu- 
rally the lime which is chewed with the 
betel (bulat) and arecanut is meant. 65 Idvafe, 
“eye,”seemstobeconnected with’vata, “circle”; 
muruiayan reminds one strongly of the Sin. 
mulutan, "kitchen,” but the original significa- 
tion of this is the “place where there is mulu, 

i.e., the cooked rice.” I hope that in time a 
few of the other words in the above list will yet 
receive a satisfactory explanation. 

The origin of the foreign element is 
obscure. I communicated a list of words to 
Herr Dr. G. Oppert, and inquired whether 
they might be of Dravidian descent. The 
answer was in the negative. I succeeded just 
as badly in discovering any relationship to the 
Vadda language, of which I have my own 
collection (of words). It seems to me more 
likely that we have before us artificially formed 
words, whose origin and formation evade 
our understandings. But as the possibility 
that these words have been borrowed from 
another language yet remains, I designate this 
part of the Rodiya vocabulary as the foreign 
element. 

I have found a very pretty example of the 
way in which these new formations come into 
being in the Rodiya. The word for “ lizard ” 
is aharahuluva (98). How can this be ex- 
plained ? Clearly thus. In Sin. the lizard is 
called huna, vulgar etymology derived thisfrom 
hunu, “lime.” Consequently from the Rodiya 
word for lime, aharabulu, the word ahara- 
baluvd was created ! In a similar fashion the 
word murutayan, “fish”(lll)can be explained. 
The original signification oi the word is 
" flesh.” But as in the Sinhalese word mas 
the words for “ flesh ” (Sans, mamsa) and for 
fish (Sans, matsya) have been united, so 
murutayan had also to receive both meanings. 


[Vol. V, Part III. 

2. Of old words in the language, the 
interesting verb pekanava (209) “to see” 
must be named first of all, and then yapenava 
(191). Teri (182) “large, good,” and kaldni (s. 
under No. 221) “ dear, lovely ” have retained 
older meanings. The following words are 
used with a special meaning uhdlla (112) 
“ tree” ==Sin. uh alia, “ a tall man,” hdpa (183) 
“ small, little, bad ”=Sin. hapa “ refuse, sweep- 
ing.” So atu and madu, rice=Sin. ataya and 
madaya, “grain.” Tabala, “betel” (126) is also 
an old word. 

3. I consider the following to be mere cor- 
ruptions of Sinhalese words : — latu (180) “red” 
= Sin. ratu, fcafuvaZi (10) “ dark ”= Sin. kalu- 
vara with a contemporary and popular etymo- 
logical connection with vali, “ sand,” atu “ rice ” 
(s. above) Many difficulties will perhaps be 
resolved simply by the assumption of a purely 
arbitrary distortion. This is the more likely as 
plays upon words, such as the transposition and 
interpolation of sounds is greatly favoured 
among the Sinhalese. Thus contraction of 
syllables also occurs not infrequently in 
Rodiya : piinavd (197) = Sin. pahanava, miri 
(150)=Sin. mihiri (miriya), nat- (197)=Sin. 
navat. So also the quantitative and quali- 
tative change of vowels: hdpa (183j=Sin. 
hapa, navoZd (37) = Sin. nuvata. Lastly, I might 
point out a few Rodiya words which apparently 
are diminutives or the like : matilla,-ili, 
(116) “branch, stick” = Sin. matu, hidulu 
(155) “milk” related to Sin. hudu, poZz'ZZ-ja 
(105) “ bird,” related to Sansc. patirin. 

4. I come lastly to the new formations, 
especially those made by combination. They 
are of special interest to us, for they, I think, 
permit of the Rodiya becoming known as what 
it is, an artificially made language, a kind of 
slang or thieves’ Latin. The intention to make 
what is spoken unintelligible to those who stand 
outside the community wiU be accomplished 
even without the intermingling of foreign ex- 
pressions, when the thing to which one wishes to 
refer, is not mentioned by name, but by a circum- 
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locution. I daresay that this is also assisted bv 
gestures. 

That the adjectives teri (182) and hapa 
with their manifold significations, and likewise 
the substantive an^oya (24) “ person, being ” 
and an^g“body, thing” play, in combination, a 
special part has already been mentioned 
incidentally (see under No. 3). Thus teri-bora- 
ZHVQ=‘‘greatstone,’'canbe used for “mountain,'’ 
and teri-boralu=' good stones’' for pearls 
(Nos. 16 and 160) ; ilayat-teri-ange “ the 
great thing above ” is the sun: ilayat- 
ieri-gdvd, “the great man above” is the 
Governor (Nos. 4 and 35) ; teri-galatu, gold 
and silver coins, and hdpa-galatu, copper 
money (Nos. 163 and 164) are simply “ sound 
money” and “ refuse money.'’ 

Of interest as new formations of this kind 
are the names of animals Nos. 87-93 and espe- 
cially 96. The realm of humour is touched 
upon when the gun (172) is designated a 
" noise stick,” so in the word for sailor (51). 
In like manner in German slang the miller is 
jocularly called ‘‘ Klapper-Isch ” and the smith 
“Flammert” just as the Rodiya calls him 
“ fireman ” (44). (Ave-Lallemant, Das deutsche 
Gaunerthum, 4, pp. 540 and 559). In general, 
German slang in its new formations, as also in 
the coining of words of peculiar significance, 
offers many analogies to Rodiya. 

I have finally only to show briefly that 
grammatically the Rodiya in no wise differs 
from Sinhalese as regards word-formation. 
I would refer especially to the formation of 
personal names by an added a. The word 
dulumuvd so frequently referred to is derived 
from dulumu precisely as the Sinhalese 
vaduva, ‘‘ carpenter,” from vadu. In the same 
way the forming of the feminine in r from the 
masculine in d coincides with the Sinhalese 
method even in the case of words that belong 
to the foreign element. Cf. ludda, liddl, “ ox, 
cow,” (84) hussd, blssl, “dog, bitch ” (82) with 
the Sin. kukula, “cock,” kikili, “hen,” orukuna, 
ikini, “louse,” masc. and fern. 


As regards Substantives, we notice the 
same plural forms as in Sinhalese, thus 
boraluva, pi. boralu (16, 17) is formed like Sin. 
katuva, “ thorn,” pi. katu ; matilla, “ branch, 
stem.” pi. matili, “ banyan, bamboo ” (116, 
122,123) like Sin.patta, “side'’ pi. pati (Childers, 
JRAR, N. S. VII, 1874/75, p. 46) ; dumana 
“house,” p\. duman (128, 131) like Sin. kada, 

“ yoke,'’ pi. kat ; diga, “region,” pi. dik or dig; 
anga, “ horn,” pi. an. As regards declination, I 
would refer to the sentences at the end of this 
work, in which all the more important forms 
will be found. 

Numerals in Rodiya agree entirely with 
the Sinhalese. After the numerals it is the 
custom to place the word girdva with persons 
as well as with things. This signifies “ day, 
time, number, piece.” In its application this 
corresponds to the Sin. denek with persons. 
“ two trees, 3 trees,” is in Rodiya uhdlla de- 
girdvayi, uhdlla tun-girdvayi. Before girdva 
the numeral appears in the shorter form. 
Thus one says uhdlla \isi- girdvayi, “ twenty 
trees,” uhdlla /ts-ofrdvoyi “thirty trees,” not 
vissa, tiha. 

The same agreement will be seen among 
verbs. I select for this verbs that belong to 
the special inventory of the Rodiya. The 
causative of pekanavd, “ see ” (209) is peka- 
vanavd “ show, point out,” as in Sinhalese 
vasavanava from vasanava, “ dwell.” The 
intransitive of lukkanavu, “kill" (207) is 
likkenavd, “die”(206), like Sinhalese marepava 
from maranava ; wnth a similar significance, 
pirenava “ to be full,' ' from puranava, “ fill.” 
The preterite of lukkatiavd is likkuvd, like Sin. 
issuva from ussanava, “ raise up.” Everything 
else is shown in the following verb-paradigms. 

I, Present ; I eat rice today. 


Sin. Sing. 1. ada mama bat 

2 , ., umba .. 

3. .. u 

PI. 1. ., api 

2 , ,. umbala ,. 

3. ., ovhu (un) ,. 
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Ro4. Sing. 1. 

2. 

3. 

PI. 1. 
2 . 
3. 


ada davasa mama migiti^ 
,, amba „ 

„ a 

„ apt 

,, umbald „ 

,, an 


3 

C 

e 

.id 


II. Preterite : I ate rice yesterday. 

Sin. Sing. 1. iye mama bat 

2. „ umba 

3. „ u 

PI. 1. „ api 

2. ,, umbala „ 

3. „ ovhu (un) ,, 


Hi 

■a 


Rod. Sing. 1. 

2 . 


lye davasa mama migiti 
,, umba 


Sentences. 

1. A fruit falls (fell) from a tree. 

Sin. gtidiyak gahin vatenava (vdtuna). 

Rod. luvunak uhdllen hdpa-venavd{fidpa~und) 

2. The boy ran and feU down. 

Sin. lamaya duvanakota* vatunaya. 

Rod. bildndd tdvinnenakota hdpa-und. 

3. This tree has long branches. 

Sin. me gaha-ta dik atu tibenava. 

Rod. me uhdlla-ta teri-matilla ydpenavu. 

4. This tree is taller than that tree. 

Sin. me gaha ara gaha-ta vada lokuyi. 

Rod. me uhdlle ara uhdlla-ta vadd teriyi. 

5. Do you see a ship sailing on the sea ? 
Sin. umba mnhude navak yanavadakinavS-da? 
Rod. umba nildtuve angeyak tdvinnenavd 

peka-gena-ydpenavd-da ? ^ 


3. 




6. I have written a letter to you (asking 

Pi. 1. 

1/ 

opt 

)• s 

you) to come here. 

2. 

„ umbald ,, 

& 

Sin. mama umba-ta me stane-ta en-ta livumak 

3. 


un „ 


ariya. 





Rod. mama umba-ta me dumana~ta 

III. Future. I will eat rice tomorrow. 


tdvinnen-ta rabotayak yappald' 

Stn. Sing. 1. 

beta mama bat 

kanna 


tdvunund. 

2. 

,. umba ., 

1 kavi or 


7. Do not beat the dog. 

3. 

• 1 u ., 

J kanava ati 


Sin. balla-ta gahan-ta apa ! 

PI. 1. 

>1 ®pi )i 

kannamu 


Rod. bussd-ia lukkan.ta navati ! 

2. 

,, umbala „ 

i kavi or 


8. What is the name of the father ? 

3. 

„ovhu(un)„ 

i kanava ati 


Sin. umbe piya ge nama mokada ? 





Rod. umbe tdta.ge nama mokada ? 

R. S. heta davasa mama migiti migannan 

9. How many children have you ? I have 

2. „ 

umba 

,, 1 migayt or 

three children. 

3. „ 

u 

,, J 


Sin. umba-ta lamayi kLdenek tibenav&-da ? — 

PI. 1. „ 

api 

,, migannamu 

ma-ta lamayi tun-denek tibenava. 

2. „ 

umbala 

„ 1 migdyi or 

Rod. umba-ta bildndo ki-girdva-da? — Gd^i- 

3. „ 

un 

„ ' migdvit 


yd.ta bildndd tun-girdva ydpenavd 


1. The form ntganava-nli may also probably be fonnd. 

2. A. Gunasekera Sinhalese Grammar, p Igg^Engli h, whilst (when) running. 

3. rhia form of exprea-ion is not irregular, but is more detailed. It would correspond exactly with Sin. dhka*] 
indinavA’da. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF BOTANIC 
GARDENS IN CEYLON 

WITH NOTES ON THE TOPOGRAPHY OF COLOMBO. 


By T. 

I N WILLIS, The Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Ceylon and their History (Ann. Perad., 
I, pp. 1-15) we read “ The Dutch had a 
garden in Slave Island, Colombo, but after 
the English conquest this was neglected and 
sold by the Government. The first English 
Governor, the Hon. F. North (afterwards 
Lord Guilford), had a small private garden 
at Peliyagoda, near Colombo, under the 
superintendence of Joseph Jcnville or Jcin- 
ville, whom he brought out as “ Clerk for 
Natural History and Agriculture.'’ 

Willis’s information was evidently derived 
from Trimen's Hand Guide to the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Peradeniya, the first edi- 
tion of which was published in 1883, Trimen 
wrote : — 

“ Peradeniya, however, was not the first 
botanic garden in Ceylon. The Dutch pos- 
sessed one in Slave Island, which indeed tock 
its name from the Company’s slaves who 
W’orked and lived in it. This was neglected 
by the British and subsequently sold in lots ; 
but the first English Governor, the Hon. Fred. 
North (afterwards Lord Guilford), possessed 
a garden attached to his villa at Peliyagoda, 
on the Kelani, near Colombo, and made some 
attempt to give it a botanical character by 
appointing (in 1799) one Joseph Jonville as 
superintendent.” In a footnote. Trimen added 
“ Jonville was taken out to Ceylon by North 
as ‘ Clerk for Natural History and Agriculture’ 
at £250 per annum.” 

1. 

AiiiLtio B'jsearchcs, VU. pp 


FETCH. 

On turning to Tennent, however, we find 
(Ed. 5, vol. II, p. 209), ” The first Botanic 
Garden in Ceylon was established by Mr. 
North in 1799 at Ortofula on the banks of 
the Kalany at Colombo, and M. Joinville ^ 
was named its Curator.” 

The source of Trimen’s information is 
uncertain. He probably obtained it from an 
article on the Botanic Gardens by W. 
Ferguson which was published in the “ Ceylon 
Observer” in 1854 {fide Ferguson). Trimen 
had a copy of that article, but it is not now 
among his papers at Peradeniya. I have not 
been able to verify this supposition. 

Orta fula reappears in Ceylon at the 
Census of 1911, where, on page 153, there 
are the following notes which may have some 
bearing on the subject : — 

” The name of van der Meyden’s Polder 
still remains in the heart of Grandpass, to 
recall the fact that it was in Dutch times a 
model farm [But when was “ polder ” a farm ? 
T.P.] . Evidence of other agricultural experi- 
ments in this part of the town is to be found 
in the name of the village Sedawatte, which 
was the Orta Seda, or silk garden, where ex- 
periments were made w'ith silk worms intro- 
duced from Japan by the Portuguese. There 
was also an experimental station in Grand- 
pass, close to the banks of the river, known 
as Orta fula, which became Malwatta, the 
flower garden.” 


His name was anparently JoPviUe.but Le published s pajei (yn the rt'i^gton and manners of the people of Ce^/cn in 
' 307-444. and in a joverinjc letter North styles him JoinviUe. the paper being published in that name. 
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For information concerning the state of 
botanical science in Ceylon, shortly before the 
English occupation, we may turn to Thun- 
berg’s Travels. Thunberg, who was an emi- 
nent botanist, visited South Africa, Ceylon, 
Java, and Japan, and made large collections 
of plants. He arrived in Ceylon in July, 1777, 
and left in February, 1778, having travelled 
along the coast, and collected plants, from 
Negombo to Matara. Thunberg mentions the 
Company’s gardens at the Cape, but he does 
not refer to anything of the kind in Ceylon. 
The only garden he found worthy of mention 
in Ceylon was a private garden belonging to 
Governor Falck. His account of that (from 
the English edition of his Travels) is as 
follows ; — 

“ I visited, out of the town, the Gover- 
nor’s villa, which is called Pass, and consists 
of an elegant house, and a large pleasure- 
garden, in which Cinnamon has been planted 
for several years back. The cinnamon tree 
grows in abundance in the woods, and has 
been propagated without the adventitious aid 
of art. The Europeans have believed, and the 
Cingalese even maintained, that Cinnamon, 
to be good, must always grow wild, and be 
left to itself, and that, when planted, it neither 

thrives nor continues to be genuine 

This prejudice prevailed till the end of the 
sixteenth^ century, when the Governor, Yman 
Wilhelm Falck, first made the attempt, in 
small, to rear Cinnamon trees by art, in this 
garden at Pass. The berries were then sown, 
which grew up well and quickly, but had the 
untoward fate, that the plants some time after 
withered and died. On accurately investigat- 
ing the cause of this, it appeared, that a 
Ceylonese who earned his livelihood by bark- 
ing Cinnamon in the woods, and saw with 
vexation the planting of it, which, in time, 
would render the gathering of it more easy 
and convenient, had secretly besprinkled 


them in the night with warm water. After 
the discovery of this stratagem, the Governor 
caused again, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth- century, several berries to be planted, 
and in several places, both on a small and 
arge scale, which grew up, throve well, and, 
had already yielded several crops of Cinna- 
mon. Thus several thousand Cinnamon trees 
were now seen in this garden, and in this 
garden alone, to thrive and turn out to be of 
a good sort. 

“ In it also I saw an Areca tree, which 
was very tall, but uncommonly slender, and 
at the same time, which is very singular, 
divided into two branches, each furnished 
with its respective crown. 

“Here is seen likewise a Borassus, or 
Sea-Cocoa, brought from the Maidive Islands, 
which had been set in earth, had grown up, 
and was now in the third year of its growth, 
having only three leaves. The nut had lain 
eight months in the ground, before it put 
forth the first leaf. The leaf was multipartito- 
pinnatifidum : pinnis bipartitis.” 

From Thunberg's omission of any refer- 
ence to a Botanic Garden in his somewhat 
extended account of the Ceylon flora, it would 
appear that no such institution was in exist- 
ence at the time of his visit (1777). The idea 
that the Dutch had a Botanic Garden on 
Slave Island would seem to have been based 
on a misinterpretation of the statements of 
the earlier British writers on Ceylon. 

Percival (Ed. 2, p. 121) states, conoem- 
ing Slave Island.—'* It is a remarkably plea- 
sant spot. A battalion of Malays is stationed 
here. There is also an excellent house built 
by the Dutch, which they employed as a 
mason’s lodge, with a very pretty garden 
attached to it.” 

Cordiner (p. 37) wrote of “A rugged 
peninsula commonly called Slave Island. 
The English on their arrival made it a station 
for the Malay regiment. It contains a mud 


2. Probably an error of translation lor tbe -i jth and teTentn decades of the century. 
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village, a bazaar, or market stalls, an ex- 
cellent parade, and two gentlemen's villas. 
One of these is built on a spit of land pro- 
jecting at right angles from the body of the 
peninsula and fronting the fort. It is a neat 
house of two stories, which was erected by 
the Dutch as a freemason's lodge, but has 
now become the property of a private per- 
son." 


It would appear that the idea that the 
Dutch had a Botanic Garden on Slave Island 
was based on Percival’s statement that there 
was a very pretty garden attached to the 
freemason's lodge which stood on what is 
now known as Kew Point. But there is no 
evidence that that garden was other than the 
usual bungalow garden. 


Gardens in Early British Times. 


Governor North brought out Joseph 
Jonville as ‘‘ Clerk for Natural History and 
Agriculture." JouviUe was naturalist, artist, 
philologist, and student of comparative reli- 
gion, and at various times held the posts of 
Surveyor-General, Superintendent of Cinna- 
mon Plantations, and Commissioner Extra- 
ordinary in the Province of the Seven Cories. 
His multifarious duties and lengthy absences 
from Colombo during his seven years' resi- 
dence in Ceylon could not have left much 
time for the inauguration and management of 
a Botanic Garden, but it is natural to assume 
that if a Botanic Garden was instituted, he 
would have charge of it. 

Trimen's version {supra) is that North 
had a garden attached to his villa at Peliya- 
goda, on the banks of the Kelani, and ap- 
pointed Joseph Jonville, superintendent. But 
the “ villa,” according to Cordiner, was a 
temporary bungalow, roofed with cadjans 
(Lewis), and Cordiner does not mention a 
garden. Peliyagoda, or Pilligory, as Cordiner 
calls it, is on the north bank of the river, a 
little above Grandpass, an inaccessible locality 
for a Botanic Garden. There does not appear 
to be any record that North had a country 
residence. 

Tennent makes Jonville the Curator of 
a Botanic Garden, established by North in 
1799 on the banks of the Kelani, at Orta fula. 

Leaving Jonville for the moment, it is to 
be noted that General Macdowall interested 
himself in horticulture, and occupied a house 
built by the last Dutch Governor, Angelbeck, 


at Grandpass, where he made a valuable 
collection of exotics, and had an acre and a 
half of land planted with trees and shrubs 
‘ ranged at proper distances.’ Cordiner gives 
a list of some of the foreign fruit trees intro- 
duced, and Giffard, in a paper contributed 
to the Ceylon Literary and Agricultural 
Society in 1821, referred to peach trees raised 
by General Macdowall at Grandpass, which 
apparently were still in existence at that date. 
Cordiner relates that General Macdowall 
received consignments of trees and shrubs 
from the Calcutta Botanic Gardens by nearly 
every ship, a somewhat peculiar circumstance, 
if a Government Botanic Garden existed at 
the time. 

To return to Jonville, — Lewis {Ceylon in 
Early British Times, p. 4) states that Mr. 
Gavin Hamilton had a house situated “ near 
the sea, above the Mutwal road, and adjoin- 
ing to the Government Gardens of Tankey 
Salgado.” The description of the property 
is, I believe, taken from an advertisement in 
the “Government Gazette.” Another advertise- 
ment, in the “ Government Gazette ” of 27th 
June, 1810, offers for sale, " two gardens and 
the buildings constructed thereon situated at 
Tankey Salgado, opposite to the garden of 
H. A. Marshall, Esqr., lately the property of 
Mr. Jonvill.” 

We have, therefore, as recorded sites of 
Botanic Gardens, or private gardens of that 
character, in the era 1799-1804 : — 

(1) Governor North's bungalow at Peliya- 
goda on the further side of the Kelani. 

(2) Orta fula, on the bank of the Kelani- 
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(3) Governor Angelbeck's house at 
Grandpass, occupied as a country residence 
by General Macdowall. 

(4) A site in Tanque Salgado. near, or 
identical with, the property owned by Jon- 
ville. 

The first of the above records is pro- 
bably an erroneous deduction from the fact 
that North had a temporary bungalow in the 
country. The account of Colombo in the 
Census of 1911 would appear to identify Crta 
fula with Angelbeck’s bunjalcw' at Grand- 
pass, but, as it is known that General Macdo- 
wall was responsible lor the garden there, 
this again would seem doubtful. Cf the site 
at Tanque Salgado, nothing seems to be 
known, except the references in the adver- 
tisement in the "Government Gazette.’’ 

The Identification of the Sites. 

It would be of interest to know the exact 
site of Orta fula, Governor Angelbeck's 
bungalow, Jonville’s property at Tanque 
Salgado. and Governor Falck's bungalow 
and garden which Thunberg some- 
what provokingly says was called Pass. 
There is a possibility that these are not all 
different sites. If Falck's garden had sur- 
vived until 1799, one might surmise that it 
would have been selected by Jcnville as his 
Botanic Garden. At present this all con- 
jectural, as it does not appear to be possible 
to arrive at any conclusion from contemporary 
records. But it should surely be possible, 
from documents, e.g. title deeds, etc., to deter- 
mine the situation of Falck’s and Angelbeck’s 
country houses. 

Cordiner, certainly, is most precise con- 
cerning the site of Angelbeck’s bungalow. 
" At the Grand Pass stands a country seat 
built by the late Dutch Governor van Angel- 
beck. Besides a row of offices and a hand- 
some farmyard, there are two houses o^ 
one floor each for the accommodation of 
the family. These lie parallel to one another, 
and it is necessary to pass through the first 
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to get to the second, which is raised on an 
embankment of the river. The stream is seen 
gliding along from the windows. The situ- 
ation is pleasant, but low and flat, and the 
grounds about it are swampy, being employed 
in the cultivation of rice. From this part of 
the river a navigable canal is cut.” 

Giffard's reference to the peach trees 
planted by Macdowall at Grand Pass would 
seem to confirm Cordiner. Yet one can only 
wonder why Angelbeck should build a bunga- 
low in such a locality, and hew Macdowall 
found there an acre and a half of land suit- 
able for the growth of fruit trees. Cordiner 
does, indeed, comment on the unsuitability of 
the site. 

Grand Fass. 

“Writers who have had to deal with the 
early topography of the Colombo district 
in the neighbourhood of the Kelani have 
usually taken the position of Grand Pass for 
granted, and, from that datum point, have 
mapped out the country. It would seem, 
however, that there is room for the converse 
method, i.e. to make use of the known position 
of some other object, or locality, to fix the 
position of Grand Pass. For example, it is 
recorded that Angelbeck’s bungalow was at 
Grand Pass, and the position of Grand Pass 
at the present day being known, that of 
Angelbeck’s bungalow is consequently de- 
cided. But if the site of Angelbeck’s bunga- 
low could be determined, from boundary 
descriptions in a title deed, or otherwise, the 
data could be used to fix the position of 
Grand Pass. This is not quite a work of 
supererogation, for it is by no means clear 
from contemporary evidence that the Grand 
Pass of 1799 was in the same position as the 
Grand Pass of 1919. 

In Cordiner’s time, the main road from 
Colombo to Negombo ran northwards to Pas 
Betal and continued straight on on the other 
side of the river. It ran close to the sea near 
Colombo, its former course being now inter- 
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rupted by the Graving Dock. About this 
point it divided, the Eastern branch being 
the straight-cut Alutmawata Road, the two 
branches uniting again before reaching the 
ferry. Cordiner calls this road the North 
Road. On the opposite bank of the river, 
there was apparently no road from the 
Negombo road to the present site of Grand 
Pass. 

Cordiner travelled from Negombo to 
Colombo in 1800. He wrote (^I, p. 346), “Nine 
miles from Jaelle and three miles from 
Columbo we crossed the Kalany Ganga, a 
broad, deep, and rapid river. The ferry is 
called the grand pass ; and the boat which 
conveyed us over had a spacious deck, of 
dimensions sufficient to carry a coach and 
four horses without being unyoked. All the 
way from this ferry to the fort of Colombo, 
the road is lined on each side with excellent 
houses.” 

In vol. I, p. 48, Cordiner states, " The 
(North) road runs in many places close to the 
seashore, and proceeds about four miles, 
when it is interrupted by the Calany Ganga, 
at that place called the Mutwal River. Here 
is a ferry and excellent boats with capacious 
decks, into which a one-horse carriage is often 
driven.” Continuing his narrative, he adds 
(p. 49) ” a third (road) terminates at the grand 
pass. This is the name given to another ferry 
on the Calany Ganga, about two miles 
further up the river than the one formerly 
mentioned. A fine road runs from it a mile 
across the country, through a vaUey of paddee 
fields and over two wooded hills, after which 
it joins the North Road at right angles.” 

Thus the situation of Grand Pass in Cor- 
diner’s account of the environs of Colombo 
differs from that in the diary of his tour round 
the Island. 

Percival s map shows three roads radiat- 
ing from the Pettah. The most westerly one, 


the North Road, is marked. Road to the 
Grand Pass,’' ih.c middle one, “Road to the 
Petit Pass,” and the eastern one, “ Road to 
Kinman's Gardens.” 

The map in Col. Welsh's Military 
Reminiscences (1830) shows Angelbeck’s 
house at the present Grand Pass, but the 
name Grand Pass is placed on the Negombo 
side of the river, nearer the mouth, and no 
particular point is marked. The point at 
which the road from Negombo meets the 
river is marked Pas Pittal. His text states, 
•• advancing at day hght we crossed the great 
ferry called Grand Pass.” His map marks 
all the advance across the ferry at Pas Betal 
and along the North Road. 

In Mr. L. J. B. Turner's valuable paper 
on The British occupation of the Maritime 
Provinces of Ceylon (Ceylon Antiquary, III, 
pp. 237-257), he quotes that “ Captain Winkel- 
mann of the Wurtemberg Regiment withdrew 
to Grandpass with a strong detachment 
having established a post on a large rock near 
the mouth of the river.” His map shows 
Grand Pass in its present situation, while the 
rock in question was apparently in the Mutwal 
reach. To one ignorant of military affairs, 
it would seem a curious proceeding to esta- 
blish a post in that position, where it would 
inevitably be cut off from his main body by 
an advance of the British across the river at 
Pas Betal. It may be noted that Cordiner 
distinctly states that the road shown by Mr 
Turner between points 1 and 7 only ran for 
a quarter of a mile, though he shows it com- 
plete in his map. 

The evidence of Percival and Welsh, and 
Cordiner’s earlier account, indicate that the 
Grand Pass Road was the North Road, i.e. 
the main road to Negombo. In Cordiner’s 
narrative, apparently written later, he trans- 
fers the name Grand Pass from the old 
Negombo ferry to its present position. 

What is the origin of the name Grand 
Pass ? That it was applied to the ferry 
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would seem doubtful ; the ferry was Pas 
Betal. In contrast to Grand Pass, there 
is Small Pass, which appears to have origi- 
nally terminated at Hulfsdorf, or shortly 
beyond. May not Grand Pass be the long 
road, and Small Pass, the short road ? 

In that case, Grand Pass would mean the 
whole length of the road from Colombo to 
the ferry at Pas Betal, and the sites of the 
gardens which were said to be at Pass, 
or Grand Pass, might be anywhere along that 
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road, which was a favourite locality for 
country residences. 

Again, Grand is not Dutch or Portuguese, 
but French ; and Percival calls Small Pass, 
Petit Pass. Pas Betal is said to be Dutch, 
— Pas betal en, the pass at which you pay. 
But was there ever a ferry at which you did 
not pay ? Is not Betal also French, betail, 
and Pas Betal, the cattle ferry, or in English 
the horse ferry ? And if so, why are all 
these names French ? 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 

IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By REV. S. G. PERERA, S.J. 

(Continued from Vol. V, Part II, Page 87). 


The Downfall of the Portuguese. 


T he disaster of Randeniwela was the 
first step in the downfall of the Portu- 
guese, and the disturbances which 
followed that rout of the Portuguese army 
worked the ruin of the Jesuit Mission. The 
churches were laid low, the missionaries were 
driven to seek shelter in Colombo, and the 
new Christians remained uncared for. That 
was a blow from which the mission 
was not destined to recover. The Jesuits 
had daring and enterprise enough to 
meet the situation, and their converts had 
not really fallen away, but the times were 
against them. The Portuguese were soon to 
reap what they had sown, and the harvest 
was as plentiful as it was bitter : but it was 
still ripening. 

Meanwhile a treaty of peace between 
Senarat and the Portuguese was being 
arranged. The Jesuits were awaiting it with 
great eagerness, for peace was a necessary 
condition for their work. According to 


Jesuit accounts two of their number. Father 
Pedrosa and the Rector of the College,®*® 
were even commissioned by the King of 
Kandy to arrange the terms with the General. 
The negotiations lasted long, and the treaty 
was fmally signed at Goa on 15th April, 1633. 
It enabled the Jesuits to begin once more the 
weary work of rebuilding and reinstructing. 

This peace gave the Portuguese, were 
they only wise enough to take it, an opportu- 
nity of retrieving their losses and consolidat- 
ing their power, though the death of Senarat 
in 1636 and the growing activity of the Hol- 
landers boded ill for them. Senarat was 
succeeded on the throne of Kandy by his 
gifted son Raja Sinha. His mother had been 
a Christian,® * hand one of his brothers subse- 
quently embraced the Christian faith.®*® 
Raja Sinha himself had been brought up 
under Christian influence, and bred to Portu- 
guese ways under Franciscan tutors.®*® He 
was even well disposed to Christian Mission- 


260. Father Pedrosa, who was captured at Eandeniwela, was liberated and sent to Colombo with a letter lor the 
purpose. 

Cf. also Baldeus, ch. 17 Churchill CoHeclion of Voyages III 628, where peace is said to have been made “by the 
mediation of certain clergymen." (I must take this opportunity to correct a misrepresentation of Baldeus. In Ceylon Aniquary 
iii, p. 121 a passage in which Baldeus speaks of the efficacy of hU own instruction is mistaken to refer to the instruction 
imparted by the Jesuits. * Refuting popish errors’ ( ... wetende de Paapsebe dwalingen ... met goede redenen . tegen te 
sprefeen .) is misunderstood to mean ’ defending popish errors', though the meaning is clear enough in the context, Hence delete 
“ And elsewhere he says" P. 121, to a Calvinist divine and ” p 122, line 2. 

261. Dona Catberina. 

262. Vijayapala left for Goa in 1641 and became a Christian. He died 1654. Queiroz says he saw him at Gea (Q. 638, 709,17). 
The Portuguese Bra 11. p. 563 n. 9 translates a reference to him by the Jesuit Maracci. 

Knox calls him in one place “Dama Folia Bodgerah, the youngest (son of Dona Catherine). Kingof Mautoly “folio 
33; and elsewhere "the elder brother of this King that now is “(Raja Singha) fol. 84. The references here ere to the pages of 
the original edition of Knox’s Relation (London — at the Ro«e and Crown in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1681. 

263. Letter of Senarat to Philip III, apud Civexza ^ori<x Deile Hissione Francescane vii, 190, Queiroz and Courtenay 
Hist, du Christianisme a Ceylan 469. 
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aries. These are circumstances which 
good statesmanship could have turned to good 
account, but the destinies of Portugal were 
in the hands of avaricious and muddle-headed 
Generals. In 1638, Diego de Mello de Castro 
threw all prudence to the winds and invaded 
Kandy. His countrymen rued the day he 
did so, - ® ° for his cupidity landed them in a 
warfare which was to end in their complete 
and inglorious expulsion from Ceylon. 

According to Ribeiro = « ® a paltry incident 
gave rise to the General's ire against Raja 
Sinha. A Portuguese tradesman presented 
the King with ‘ a box full of vials of rose 
water,’ ‘ some white sandal wood, and a beauti- 
ful horse for the King's personal use.' For 
this act of courtesy Raja Sinha rewarded him, 
in princely fashion, with a handsome tusker. 
When it was brought to Colombo the General 
seized the animal on the plea that the King 
was in arrear for tribute, and the discomfited 
tradesman returned to Kandy to tell his tale. 
The King was much annoyed at the General’s 
insolence,-®^ and gave the poor man precious 
stones to double the value of the tusker, and 
helped him to get out of the General’s clutches. 
De Mello seems to have thought that his 
countrymen had bartered with the King. At 


least he tried to drive a like bargain on his 
own account. He purchased two costly steeds 
and sent them to Kandy to be bartered for 
elephants. Raja Sinha seized the horses and 
sent word to the General that they were care- 
fully tended in the royal stables to be re- 
turned when he had restituted the elephant. 
De Mello had no sense of humour and smarted 
for revenge. He knew that Raja Sinha was 
in correspondence with the Hollanders, and 
made ready to take the field. - ® “ 

Though Raja Sinha had made overtures 
to the Dutch he was not at all anxious for 
hostilities just then. Accordingly a Francis- 
can Friar who was in Kandy was des- 
patched to remind the General, crucifix in 
hand, that God would avenge any violation 
of the treaty of peace. But the General was 
in no humour to listen to a sermon. He 
thought that Raja Sinha was afraid of being 
forestalled. “ The blackie is afraid, we will 
drag him by his ears ” * ’ ® he repeated after 
his evil genius Botado. To carry out this 
threat the General raised all the forces he 
could and marched on Kandy with the newly 
arrived troops from Malacca. Two Jesuits 
accompanied this force as Military Chaplains. 


Portuguese Routed at Balana. 


De Mello had not learnt the lessons of 
history. He was bent on striking a blow 
before the King could league himself with 
the Dutch ; but he did not calculate on the 
cost. No invasion of Kandy had ever done 
the Portuguese any good, and it was madness 
to attempt it without sufficient means. To 
face the lulls and passes of the highlands 
was to court certain ruin. Raja Sinha still 


tried to avoid war, and sent ambassadors to 
the General and to the Council of Colombo, 
but it was of no avail. “ Man can not avert 
the late decreed by God” is the] comment of 
de Queyroz. 

The army set out on 27th February, 1638, 
but before it reached Kandy the King des- 
patched a third messenger, this time an 
Augustinian Friar, to adjure the General in 


365, In 1655 the Portuguese attributed all their misfortunes to this action of de Mello. Q. 778, 905. 

266. Fatalidade Hx$toricft. da Ilka de Cexlao. .pelo Capitao Joao Bibeiro, pp 85-87. Tranpiation. Kiheiro s Ceilao 233-234. 

267. Raja SiTigha bethout himself of this incident in 1655 'when he made a similar present to Gusf ar de Figueyra, and 
wrote (Q. 766)“ I Raja Singha Raju, Most Potent God. Impeiador of Ceylao, do present to Gaspar Figueyra de Seipa, Capitao 
Morof the Portuguese army, one large tusked elephant, •wiib which he is at liberty, to do what he pleases without any impedi- 
ment at the hand s of the officers of the. King of Portugal *’ f , E. li. 394. 

208. For Q’s account of the outbreak of hostilities see Conquista 655, 

269. One of the terms of the treaty of 1633 was that a prelate of the order of St. Francis should be allowed to reside in 
Kandy to minister to the religious wants of any Christians who might be there ” Danvers. The Fat. in India, ii, 246. 

370. Botado had to eat his words at Gannorua for Antonio Vidal Riscado shot him for it on the field of battle* Q. 658. 
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the name of Christ to desist from the attack. 
It only emboldened the misguided General. 
He entered the Sinhalese capital unopposed, 
and burnt the town as his predecessors had 
done before him, and made for Balana the 
same day. Of all places in Ceylon Balana 
was the most fateful to the Portuguese, and 
Nemesis overtook him on the way. The 
thick shades of night fell before the troops, 
worn out by a day’s work and harassed by 
the pursuing enemy, could cross the river, 
and De Mello decided to halt. Fighting went 
on during the night, and next morning. Palm 
Sunday, death stared the Portuguese in the 
face. They were surrounded by a resolute 
enemy. This brought the General to hi.s 
senses, and he sent Mendoza and the priests 
to beg an armistice, but it was too late. The 
Lascorins deserted, the Portuguese fought 
with valour, but were cut to pieces. “ On 
the day when the Church places palms in our 
hands the palm of victory fell to the enemy.” 

Among the killed was the Jesuit Chaplain 
Antonio Soeiro. Raja Sinha’s sympathy for 
Catholic priests was well known to his 
troops ^ 1 and Father Soeiro was taken alive ; 
but the Kandyan general did not share the 
King’s feelings towards the priests of an alien 
creed. “ Why have you spared this arch- 
enemy of our religion ? ” he exclaimed, and the 
submissive soldiers mended their mistake.* • - 
The Father’s head was added to the ghastly 
pile on Gannoruwa. Antonio Soeiro had 
long been a military chaplain. Born at 
Barba in the diocese of Evora, he entered the 
Society in 1601 and sailed out to India in the 
following year. He was at once appointed 
to the Ceylon mission where he spent his 
missionary career of 37 years, at first as 
Minister of the College and afterwards as 
Chaplain to the troops for 30 years. He was 
well versed in Sinhalese and had occasion to 


see a good deal of warfare. In 1618 he ac- 
companied Teixeira to Jaffna and was a wit- 
ness of the barbarities of that warrior. In 
1628 he was chaplain in the new garrison of 
Batticaloa. 

Many stories are told of him and he 
is described as much given to prayer and 
penance. During his long career as Military 
Chaplain he chose to endure the privations of 
the common soldier in order to be more in 
touch with him. With no other impedimenta 
save his mat, which he carried under his arm, 
he marched on foot, often unshod, along with 
the rank and file, and lived on the rice of 
the caldeiro of the soldiers. The General 
had ordered an andor to be taken for him, 
but he gave it to a footsore or wounded 
soldier. He is said to have slept with his 
battered hat for a pillow. He was devoted 
to his men, and in time of disturbance he was 
able to visit and minister to the Christians 
who were beyond the reach of the other 
ordinary missionaries. But his principal care 
was for the soldiers. When the army pitched 
camp, he sought out a quiet spot, far from 
the officers' quarters, so as to be at the service 
of any soldier who needed his ghostly counsel. 
His serviceable hat stuck on a staff marked 
his lodging. Thus the soldiers came to have 
a high esteem of his holiness, and many a 
story was told of his piety. He was even 
reputed for a thaumaturgus, and the soldiers 
marched willingly to action when he was by. 
He was 61 years old at the time of his death. 

According to a Jesuit writer Father Ped- 
rosa was also captured at Gannoruwa. He 
was well known in Kandy and may have 
owed his life to that fact, and must have gained 
his liberty very soon, for he was present at 
the engagement at Ambalwella, under the new 
General, There he was wounded rather 
seriously, and was replaced by the Italian 
Sigueiros D'Abreu fromXJdugampola. 


i71. The Parungi Destroying the hosts of Portugal, but spaiing the Padres *’ Ktheiro's Cetlao p. 268. 

272. Relatione delle Missioni e Chnstiemta che appartengono alia Provincia Ui Malavar della Compagnta di Giesiuscr-itte dal 
P. Franaeeo Baretloi Roma, 1646) pp, 101-3. 
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While these events were happening the 
Jesuit missionaries who were in the out- 
stations had perforce to leave their residences 
and repair to Colombo once more. Father 
Abreu alone was detained in Udugampola 
by the floods. There he prepared for death, 
as he afterwards wrote to the General of the 
Society, “thinking that they woiild cut off 
his head at any moment.” Those who fled to 
Colombo were eating their hearts out with 
grief and dejection and found consolation in 
attending to the sick, the poor, and the 
dying. Besides the Jesuits, there came to 
Colombo the Religious of the various orders, 

The Beginning 

Raja Sinha, it is true, did not press his 
victory, but he did worse. Losing all faith 
in the Portuguese he definitively made up his 
niind to league with the Hollanders for the 
overthrow of the Portuguese. This was the 
beginning of the end, which was already in 
the offing. When the Hollanders took 
Negombo things began to look very black 
indeed, aud the missionaries realised that 
their flocks were as much against the Portu- 
guese as the rest of their countrymen, for the 
Christians joined the heathen in destroying 
every vestige of the Portuguese occupation. 
In remote villages the Catholic church stood 
out as the emblem of the hated subjugation. 
In the eyes of the people Christianity was but 
the religion of the Parangis and the last hour 
of the Parangis seemed to have come. 

Moreover, it was easy work to destroy 
defenceless churches, and it was galling to the 
missionaries to find that even the Christians 
did not disdain to raise their hand against the 
house of God. This was indeed a sad pass, 
but in their eyes it was by no means the 
worst. What was most painful to them was 
the ingratitude, as they thought it, of their 
converts, for whose welfare they had spent 
themselves. The Jesuits, alike with the other 
missionaries, seemed to have expected that. 


Franciscans, Dominicans, Augustinians, Capu- 
chins and Recollects along with the secular 
Vigarios ; and together they made up a good 
number ; rather too many for the strained 
resources of the town. They were hard 
pressed for provisions and lived on siege 
rations, for the Hollanders were hovering 
about intercepting supplies. Every able 
bodied man was called upon to “do his bit ” 
for the defence of the town, which was 
threatened with a seige. The Jesuits took 
their turn “mounting guard by night, and 
hearing confessions by day.” 

of the End. 

in times of stress, such as the present, the 
Christians would throw in their lot with their 
pastors and co-religionists. In this they were 
soon disillusioned. The Christians were 
between two fires “ and few and rare were 
those who came to live with Christians 
(Portuguese).” 

This was very bitter to the missionaries, 
and if they could have foreseen the fate that 
was in store for the Christians who betook 
themselves to Colombo in 1655, no word of 
reproach, I fancy, would have passed their 
lips. As it was, under the bitterness of their 
disappointment, they expressed themselves 
very unfavourably on the national tempera- 
ment of the Sinhalese. They thought them 
“ time servers, who thought only of the pre- 
sent.” “ There is nothing in them but 
‘ Hurrah ’ for the winning side.” “ The 
Sinhalese," wrote one, ‘‘ even the Christians, 
are inconstant, treacherous, and ordinarily do 
not show great esteem for our holy faith, 
though seven of their number gave up their 
lives rather than forsake their religion.” 

This is a severe indictment, which may 
not be wholly undeserved, but after events 
showed that the Christians had no little esteem 
for their faith. The present events only show 
that they had no great esteem for the 
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Portuguese. Even Tennent, who does not 
disguise his contempt of the Portuguese and 
their converts, was forced to acknowledge 
the perseverance oi the Christians under 
persecution. After describing the ‘‘ fury 
against the church of Rome ’’ which “ at all 
times inspired the policy of the Dutch,” 
Tennent writes : “ Notwithstanding every 

persecution, however, the Roman Catholic 
religion retained its influence, and held good 
its position in Ceylon. It was openly profess- 
ed by the immediate descendants of the 
Portuguese, and in private it was equally ad- 


hered to by large bodies of the natives, both 
Sinhalese and Tamils, whom neither corrup- 
tion nor coercion could induce to abjure it .”2 7 3 

It must be remarked, however, that these 
unfavourable pronouncements of the mission- 
aries are few in number, and made incident- 
ally at a time of disappointment. As a matter 
of fact they are as rare as references to 
Portuguese cruelties. Whatever the Jesuits 
thought of either of these topics, their letters 
touch upon them only when they bear on the 
progress of their work. 


Father Pedrosa's Career. 


By 1643 we find the Missionaries back in 
their Residences. Five priests and two Lay 
Brothers remained in Colombo, while the rest 
were dispersed throughout the country. There 
were two in Calpentyn and Putlam and one 
each in Chilaw, Madampe, Caimel, Vergam- 
pity, Udugampola, Morotuwa and Matiagama. 
Matiagama was the Residence of the Mihtary 
Chaplain in time of peace. The priest in 
charge had to minister to the Christians 
attached to five churches and scattered about 
in an extensive district. Father Pedrosa was 
there till he was wounded. When he re- 
covered he replaced Father Abreu, and was 
sent to Galle with the relieving force. There 
he was again wounded, captured and taken 
to Jacatara. When he returned from this 
captivity he was again sent to Matiagama, 
where he was finally killed and beheaded by 
the Sinhalese on 8 August, 1643. 

Father Pedrosa’s career was a stirring 
one. He was not merely an experienced and 
conspicuous Military Chaplain, but was a 
general favourite with all ranks, from the 
King of Kandy down to the villager, and had 
been present at nearly all the historic battles 
of the period. He had been bred a soldier, 
and his soldierlike qualities were a great 
factor in his success. He was born in 1601 


at Lavaos in Coimbra. Two of his brothers 
were Jesuits, and when one of them set out 
for the Indian mission the yoimg . soldier 
determined to follow him to India. The 
death of this priest-brother on the way to 
India affected him so much that he made up 
his mind to seek admittance into the Society 
He was but 20 years old at the time, and 
after his noviceship he was sent to the College 
of Colombo for his studies. There he 
mastered Sinhalese ; and in 1628 he was 
resigned for the work for which his past career 
had marked him out. 

He was much respected by the Portu- 
guese officers, and both pagans and Christians 
are said to have looked up to him as to a father. 
At Randeniwela his hfe was spared by a 
Kandyan soldier, and he was nursed of his 
wounds by order of the King of Kandy. 
Senarat treated the captive Jesuit with great 
kindness and even supphed him with money 
and clothing. He had seen many a ghastly 
sight in the warfare which, according to 
another Jesuit, turned this country into a 
pool of blood. But it was not on the field of 
battle that Father Pedrosa was killed. His 
ministrations led him through a hostile 
coimtry. When the soldiers were in camp 
he stayed at Matiagama and visited the camp 


273, Tennent Cftn'*Wan»iy tn Ccyl^o/i p, 42. 
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at stated times. On one of these occasions, 
he fell into the hands of a hostile band of 
Sinhalese who put an end to his missionary 
career at the age of 42. Just a week before 
his death he was in Colombo, having come 
up to the College for the feast of St, Ignatius 
Loyola, the founder of the Society. As the 
coimtry was much disturbed. Father Pedrosa 

The Rest ol the 

In 1644 the Missionaries were again re- 
called to Colombo as their lives were in 
danger. There was little prospect of their 
ever returning to some of the Resi- 
dences, and their presence in the College 
was so embarrassing at a time when the 
necessaries of life were so scarce that the 
Rector sent them all to India except three 
Fathers and two Lay Brothers whose pre- 
sence was considered necessary. After the 
recapture of Negombo the Hollanders 
threatened to march on Colombo by land. 
There was great consternation in town, and 
the Blessed Sacrament was continually ex- 
posed. By Lent the danger was warded off, 
and the Jesuits endeavoured by sermons and 
religious functions to bring the people to do 
their Christian duties. In this they were highly 
successful. 

These troubles occasioned great poverty, 
and the Fathers tried to help the destitute “ not 
once or twice, but often and in great abund- 
ance." A ship that took fire at sea put into 
harbour, and the Jesuits undertook to nurse 
the sufferers. The Dutch deserters were also 
under the care of the Jesuits. 

The Jesuit Mission had now lost several 
Residences. Galle, Negombo and a por- 
tion of the Seven Korales, “ which had be- 
come almost entirely Christian,” fell into the 
hands of the Hollanders. For some time the 
Jesuits continued to administer the sacra- 
ments secretly and at night, but “ the heretics 
coming to hear of it, immediately drove the 


knew the risk he was running and profitted 
by the opportunity to make a general con- 
fession of his life such as pious people make 
in preparation for death. Thus prepared he 
met his death " delectus Deo et hominibus’’ 
as writes the narrator of his death. He 
left behind him a brother, also a Jesuit, in 
Ceylon . 

Missionaries- 

Fathers, publishing rigorous edicts against all 
the Religious, and especially against the 
Jesuits.''-'® The result was that our 
"Fathers remain in the town of Colombo and 
in the neighbouring villages, keeping the 
Sinhalese people faithful to the faith of Our 
Lord, and at the same time loyal to the King 
of Portugal, their true and legitimate sovereign. 
So great is the success of their labours that 
the Indians, who compose a great part of 
the army which we have in the island, are 
so animated by the example of the valiant 
Portuguese, and the courage inspired by our 
Fathers who are with them, that they resist 
the Hollanders w'ho are constantly in arms, 
no less than their pagan compatriots in whose 
neighbourhood we live.” - ' ® 

The Christians of the occupied territories 
were dispersed and the churches destroyed 
partly owing to the violence of the King of 
Kandy and partly owing to the ill-treatment 
of the Hollanders.” But the Viceroy of India 
“ sent into this country, which is very vast 
and fertile, a colony from Salsette, (vne 
colonie de Salseians) with their wives and 
children. They willingly agreed to the emi- 
gration at the instance of our Fathers who are 
Cures in Salsette, and as the people of Salsette 
are older Christians and stronger in the faith, 
their example will be very useful to the people 
with whom they have to live. ’’2' ® 

Six Residences still remained, and were 
manned by six Jesuits. In 1648, there were in 
all 11 Jesuits, 5 in the College, and 6 in the 


.^74, Maracci o mistake that liie Jesuufe ‘ iubt ii College ’ isret-eated in the Portugueie Lraii.itfa. Xhtie wai. lo Coiltne 
in Galle. * 
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Residences. But the times were disastrous 
to the Portuguese. The power of Portugal 
was rapidly waning. In 1640 Portugal re- 
volted against Philip III, (IV of Spain), and a 
new dynasty was founded by the Duke of 
Braganza under the name of John IV. The 
new king concluded a ten years' armistice with 
the United Provinces (1641). When this was 
notified in Ceylon fresh trouble arose regard- 
ing the interpretation of the clauses which 
affected the state of affairs in Ceylon. What 
was worse, the Portuguese Government of 
Goa was gradually leaving their countrymen 
in Ceylon to their own resources at a time 
when they most needed assistance. 

It was at one time feared that the Portu- 
guese would try to place Vijayapala on the 
throne of Kandy, but no attempt was made, 
and Raja Sinha had nothing to fear on that 
score. However, his new allies, the Holland- 
ers, did not observe their treaties any more 
than the Portuguese, and trouble was brewing 
between them and Raja Sinha. On the ad- 
vice of the council of Colombo the General 
made an attempt to fish in troubled waters, 
and despatched two ambassadors to Kandy. 
One of these was Father Sebastian da 
Fonseka, Rector of the College. Raja Sinha 
could not be moved. He had set his heart 
on ridding himself of the Portuguese, and 
profitted by the opportunity to set the rival 
nations by the ears. He informed the Dutch 
of the new move of the Portuguese, and made 
the two embassies dance attendance at Court 
for three years. 

Father Fonseka, however, seems to have 
turned his enforced sojourn to good account^ 
“ By order of the Viceroy,” wrote Maracci in 
his report to Propaganda in 1649, “ one of 
our Fathers resides at Kandy, where he is in 
the Court of the King of Ceylon. He not 
only ministers to the many European Christ- 
ians Who live there, and especially to 
our ambassador, but also tries to win the 
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affection of the pagans to our holy faith ; 
and Our Lord in His goodness has deigned 
to open the eyes of some of them, so that 
they enroll in His Service.’’^'® 

While the Dutch were profitting by the 
armistice to get ready for the coming struggle, 
the luckless Portuguese were wasting their 
time in shameless inactivity. Thus, when the 
Hollanders notified that the period of the armis- 
tice was over, the people realised that Colombo 
was hopelessly unprepared for war. The 
soldiers, townsmen and even the very clergy 
began to entertain serious misgivings about 
the good faith of the General, Manuel 
Mascarenhas Hommem. That he had been 
guilty of criminal neglect and mismanagement, 
not to say worse, seemd undoubted. Seven 
Dutch vessels intercepted supples from India, 
and a land force of the Hollanders threatened 
Colombo, when the Portuguese were roused 
to action. 

The Menikkaduwa garrison broke out in 
open mutiny and marched on Colombo to 
denounce the General. Thus brought to bay, 
Hommem was for meeting force with force, 
which meant civil war while the enemy was 
at the gate. The people were aghast, and at 
their entreaties the Jesuits intervened. The 
Rector of the College went out to meet the 
angry crowds Crucifix in hand. He was 
joined by the Franciscans, also carrying a 
Crucifix for the same purpose. Together 
they succeeded in calming the minds of the 
people. The Camara proceeded to the Jesuit 
church, and the Rector sallied out once more, 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament in full view. 
This is said to have had great effect on the 
people who bound themselves by oath “ to do 
no harm to anybody, least of all to the 
General.” 

The General was soon placed under 
custody, and three Eleitos were chosen to 
carry on the government till the Viceroy 
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cotild be communicated with. The Jesuit 
Rector was asked to go to Goa for the pur- 
pose. At first he prudently declined the peri- 
lous undertaking, but was persuaded to 
accept the task in the interests of “ God and 
King,” and he set sail in a transport ship. 
They managed to escape the vigilance of the 
Dutch vessels, and were congratulating them- 
selves on their good fortune when a light 
Dutch vessel gave chase and seized the 
heavily laden Portuguese boat, and captured 

The Siege 

The last siege of Colombo is a tragic piece 
of history. The heroism of the little band 
of Portuguese who held that town for their 
king and their faith, under frightful odds and 
at the cost of sufferings untold, and amidst 
privations the most horrible, without even 
a cry of surrender is perhaps the most glo- 
rious feat that marked the Portuguese war- 
fare in this island. Whatever we may think 
of the doings of that nation in Ceylon, how- 
ever much they deserve our censures, no 
one can read without admiration and pity 
that tale of gallantry and woe. Weary of 
waiting for a relief that never came, yet 
hoping against hope, worn out with fatigue 
and famished with want but bold and daring 
in attack and defence, victorious but without 
the means to profit by victory, left to their 
fate by their countrymen, and hard pressed 
by a relentless foe, plague-stricken, sick, 
wounded and famished, amidst ghastly scenes, 
the hapless Portuguese held out against an 
overwhelming force of Hollanders and Sinha- 
lese, with a grim determination and an in- 
domitable energy that astounded the very 
besiegers. 

The Jesuits of Colombo shared the fate 
and misery of that siege. There were six 
Jesuits in Colombo in 1655. One was a lay 
Brother, Manoel Borges, of whom nothing is 
recorded, not even whether he was there at 
the time of the siege. He was afterwards 
heard of in Goa. It is the same with Father 


all hands including the Rector. Report said 
that it cost the Rector his life. 

In order to avoid similar outbursts and 
to promote piety among the soldiers, the 
Jesuits organised a Confraternity for soldiers. 
The chief aim of the Sodalists was to give 
Christian burial to their fallen comrades. 
From this time forward little is known of the 
doings of the Jesuits except what histori 2 ms 
tell of their activities during the siege of 
Colombo. 

of Colombo. 

Franciscus Mendez, who was afterwards in 
Malabar. Of the Rector of the College, Joan- 
nes Camello, it is only recorded that he died, 
circa 1656. He was then about 60 years old 
and subject to infirmities. Of the doings of 
the three other Jesuits both Portuguese and 
Dutch historians testify. Two of them were 
priests, Antonio Nunes and Emmanuel Velles. 
The third and the most conspicuous was a 
Scholastic named Damien Vieyra. 

Theirs was a hard time. Themselves 
sufferers, they had to minister to their suffer- 
ing countrymen. This they did with their 
customary devotion and charity. Their chief 
work was of course the exercise of their sacred 
ministry. In this likewise they distinguished 
themselves. The sick and the dying had to 
be fortified with the Sacraments and rites of 
the Church. Men and women disabled and 
helpless had to be consoled and encouraged 
to bear their misery with resignation, and 
combatants had to be shriven to face the in- 
evitable death and to be assisted to die piously. 

Nor was this all. More men died than 
could be conveniently buried. None could be 
spared to do this work of mercy and sanitation. 
When no other hands were available the Jesuits 
with their own hands carried the dead for 
burial. It was often a perilous task by day 
under the heavy fire of the enemy, and Vieyra 
who often attempted it soon gave it up to be 
resumed under cover of night. As the siege 
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dragged on and its severity increased, the 
lack of food began to tell on the populace, and 
disease worked havoc among the ill-fed, star- 
ving masses. This state of things called for 
the utmost devotion of the priests. 

Towards the end of the fatal siege, when 
men had fallen and the garrison reduced, it 
became a matter of life and death to man the 
defences. The Jesuits strove might and main 
to give the defenders every assistance. They 
shared their dangers, accompanied them in 

The Heroism of 

Damien Vieyra was not content with this 
limited sphere of usefulness. He was not 
a priest * ^ ® and was in consequence untram- 
melled by priestly duties and the restrictions 
of Canon Law. And thus, seeing the plight 
to which his countrymen were reduced, he 
came forward boldly to play the part of a 
soldier and signalised himself by his daring 
exploits. He was only 26 years old, and 
seemed to bear a charmed life, for he came 
out of many a sanguinary encounter of which 
he was the hero. Resourceful, prompt and 
brave to a degree, he was an intrepid fighter, 
ever in the thick of the fray, himself felling 
many a Hollander with his good sword. In 
fact he proved to be a far better soldier than 
Jesuit. He survived the fall of Colombo but 
was expelled from the Society of Jesus. But 
his services to the beleagured town were con- 
siderable, and the courage and ingenuity he 
displayed have won for him the admiration of 
both Portuguese and Dutch writers. 

Says Ribeiro: “During the siege there was in 
the city a Religious ® ^ of the Society of Jesus, 


their sallies, and stood by them at time of 
death. They carried arms and ammunition, 
to keep the scanty defenders well supplied, 
and when ammunition ran short it was the 
work of the Religious to protect what remained 
of it at the risk of their own lives. They 
took their turn at guarding and watching, 
and in times of assault they boldly took the 
posts of danger, without forgetting their fore- 
most duty of assisting them in the hour of 
death. 

Damien Vieyra. 

a man of energy and remarkable courage; realis- 
ing that if the enemy continued his fire from 
here (Queen’s Gate) he would in a few days 
have the whole city exposed and make himself 
easily its master, as it had so few to defened it 
now, he took into his confidence some of those 
who he thought would follow him in this 
undertaking, just as he had done in others. 
Without revealing his plan to anyone he pass- 
ed the word to thirteen to be ready at midday, 
and having successfully asked for the Captain- 
General’s permission, he sallied out at the head 
of those few and entered the battery, un- 
perceived; and there the edge of their swords 
gave the alarm so that a tew succeeded in 
saving their lives. In one hour he destroyed 
the battery, which was made of palms and 
fascines, and placing the whole on fire he 
succeeded in withdrawing his followers without 
any loss behind the dense smoke, leaving the 
enemy astonished and confused ; and I have no 
doubt that if he had three hundred men with 
him he would not have left a Hollander alive ’’ 
(p. 375). 

“It is impossible to mention in detail what 
each one did ; but the Padre Damiao Vieira of 
the Society of Jesus deserves no less praise, 
for during the whole of the siege his behaviour 
was that of a most careful and zealous Captain 
than of professed religious ^ . for there was 


276, At least not while in Ceylon. He took priests orderslater, Ribeiro calls himRebyiO((«, which Mr. Piens renders by 
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not an assavilt in which he was not the first, and 
several were planned by him, all with success; 
he it was who kept in check the three hundred 
who had made their way by the lake at 
the first assault, and it was he who destioyed 
the battery at the Queen's Gate ; in conclusion I 
declare that the Society may be proud of such 
a soldier and the soldiers of such a Captain” 
<p. 377). 

Unlike Vieyra the two other Jesuits were 
content to play a minor part. Of these Father 
Nunez was the first to fall. He was killed on 
the 7 May, 1656, in one of the encounters of 
that eventful day. It was a Sunday, and in 
spite of rain the miserable garrison was at Mass 
when the Hollanders delivered their assault. 
They had reckoned on the fact, and had 
already scaled the walls and captured the 
bastion before the alarm was given. There 
was a precipitate rush, and in the terrible 
struggle that followed both Father Nunez and 
Father Velles took part. It was, from all 
accounts, a magnificent struggle, the last 
brilliant flicker before the end. There fell 
Father Nunez “who during the long 
siege was no less conspicuous for his charity 
and zeal for the salvation of souls than for 
the valour he displayed when occasion de- 
manded." 

Last Gasp of the 

This was the last gasp of the dying Por- 
tuguese. It was realised that they were no 
longer justified in continuing the struggle. On 
the 9 May they had not enough ammunition 

to last a week. “Some voted for sending the 
few women and children we had into a church 
and setting it and the whole city on fire, while 
the few men who remained should die sword 
in hand among the enemy, so that the very 
memory of the people of this city might not 
be left, and the enemy might not boast of his 
conquest. The Prelates of the Religious 
orders who were present at this meeting vetoed 
the suggestion, declaring that such would be 
the work of Gentiles and utter barbarians and 
one condemned by all laws human and divine: 

2^9. Cf Baldea‘!. Church. III. 984,693. 

280. Cf. Ibid, 69.^. 
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Father Vellez escaped unhurt, and was 
one of the small band of less than thirty, 
soldiers and casados, whom circumstances com- 
pelled to take up arms, and who followed 
Gaspar Arriago Pereyra the same day to 
attack the woodwork of S. Joao held by more 
than 500 HoUanders. Father VeUez carried 
the “pens and goblets of powder” which set 
fire to the barrels of gun-powder. Many of 
the Hollanders and their Sinhalese comrades- 
at-arms were hurled through the air, and the 
rest were driven at the point of the Portuguese 
swords. Pursuing the enemy the gallant band 
made its way to the gate which the Hollanders 
barred behind them. Father Vellez promptly 
fetched alavancas and a hand saw with which 
it was forced open. Eight Portuguese, inclu- 
ding the Father, rushed in and were followed 
by two others, “ten men against an army” 
exclaims de Queyroz. But the fates were 
against the Portuguese, A barrel of powder 
took fire and burnt many fatally. Father 
Vellez received two bullet wounds, and de 
Queyroz, who had these incidents from an eye- 
witness, records that Father Vellez rendered 
valiant services during the siege, ever ready to 
take the posts of the greatest peril. He pro- 
bably died of his wounds ® ® ® 

Dying Portuguese. 

our duty was to resign ourselves to the will of 
God and not to oppose His divine decrees: for 
though His Majesty had laid special impor- 
tance on the defence of the island, yet it was 
his Ministers who would be called upon to 
explain why no relief was sent for this length 
of time” (377-8) 

On the 10th May the Portuguese hoisted 
the white flag. Three Portuguese envoys 
presented the articles of capitulation, the first 
of which was that “the churches and statues 
should be treated with all respect; that the 
clergy should be at liberty to take with them all 
things belonging to the ceremonies and all the 
properties of the Church they might desire to 
_ ^ 
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remove, the Dutch undertaking to convey them 
to certain places” 2®®. The terms were 
agreed to, and when the Dutch commander saw 
the seventy three living skeletons that had 
exacted such terms he almost regretted he had 
consented to them. 

“At the surrender of Colombo,’’ writes 
Knox, “which was the last place the Portuguese 
held, the King made Proclamation, That all 
Portuguese which would come unto him, should 
be well entertained. Which accordingly did, 
many with their wholeFamilies, Wives, Children 
and Servants, choosing rather to be under 
him than the Dutch, and divers of them are 
alive to this day, living in Cande-Uda ; and 
others are bom there. To aU whom he allow- 
eth monthly maintenance ; yea also, and 


Provisions for their Slaves and Servants, 
which they brought up with them. This 
people are prevdeged to Travel the Countreys 
above all other Whites, as knowing they will 
not run away. Also when there was a Trade 
at the Sea Ports, they were permitted to go 
down with Commodities, clear from all Cus- 
toms and Duties. Besides these who came 
voluntarily to live under the King, there arc 
other whom he took prisoners. The Por- 
tuguese of the best Quality the King took into 
his Service, who are most of them since cut off 
according to his kind Custom towards his 
Courtiers. The rest of them have allowance 
from that King, and follow Husbandry, Trad- 
ing about the Countrey, Stilling Rack, keeping 
Taverns; the Women sew Women’s Wastcoats, 
the Men sew Mens Doublets for Sale. ® ® 


The Captive Jesuits. 


Little is known of the four Jesuits who 
were already prisoners in Kandy at the time of 
the siege. One of these was a Lay Brother, 
Laurentius Carreirus, captured about 1649, a 
year after his no viceship. His name is men- 
tioned but once in the Catalogues since his 
capture, and a letter of 1655 does not include 
him among the Jesuit prisoners, who are said 
to be three. These were three priests, Ver- 
gonse, Carvalho, and de Fontes, all captives 
since 1651. 

Bartholomew Bergoncius, alias, Vergonse, 
Bargancio, was an Italian bom circa 1583, 
who had been Rector successively of Coulan 
and Cranganore, Master of Novices and Socius 
to the Provincial of Malabar, and was versed 
in Tamil and Syriac. He was appointed Rector 
of the College of Colombo, and fell into the 
hands of the Sinhalese on his way to assume 
the duties of his new post. 

Joannes de Carvalho was likewise captured 
while on his way to Colombo to become Rector 
of the College. He had been Rector of Nega- 
patam, Superior of Manar, and lastly Rector 
of Jaffnapatam. He was about 50 years old 
at the time of his capture. 


Antonio de Fontes was an older man of 
65, who had spent 24 years as a missionary in 
Cochin China and Tonquin. The circumstances 
of his capture are unknown. The Catalogue 
of 1652 marks him ''nunc Candia insula 
Seilam infuste detentus” 

According to a letter of 1654 the captive 
Jesuits had won the esteem of Raja Sinha, and 
used their influence in the interests of their 
countrymen. “Their conduct and well known 
virtues have won for them the respect and 
esteem of the pagan king himself. They are 
even considered to be of great use to the town 
of Colombo, in as much as at their request the 
king often desists from making armed incur- 
sions, and from intercepting the supplies of the 
town.” They were served by a Tamil youth 
from Jaffna, whose devotion and fidelity, in 
spite of Raja Sinha's attempts to win him over 
to his service, are recounted in the Annual 
Letter of 1654. 

The Catalogues of the Province of Malabar 
give no news of these captive Jesuits. Their 
names are omitted from the list of the members 
of the Province. The Jesuits, however, 
were not the only priests who were detained 
in Kandy, and two priests are said to have 
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taken service with Raja Sinha, and the others 
died. We get the following glimpses of Father 
Vergonse through the eyes of his sometime 
fellow-prisoner, Robert Knox. 

“ There was at the time an old Portuguese 
father. Padre Vergonse by name, living in the 
City. With him they (i e. the English 
merchantmen captured by Raja Sinha) dis- 
coursed concerning the probability of their 
Liberty, and that the favours the king had 
shewn them, seemed to be good signs of it ; 
but he told them the plain truth, that it 
was not customary there to release white Men. 
For saying which, they railed at him, calling 
him a Popish Dog, and Jesuitical Rogue, sup- 
posing he spoke as he wished it might be. But 
afterward, to their grief, they found it to be 
true as he told them.” (133). 

The following is Knox’s version of a case 
of conscience. The same Enghshmen *• being 
not used to such short Commons of Flesh, 
tho they had Rice in abundance, and having 
no Money to buy more, they had a desire to 
kill some Cows, that they might eat their 
Bellies full of Beef ; but made it somewhat 
a point of Conscience, whether it might be 
lawful or not, to take them without leave. 
Upon which they apply themselves to the old 
Father abovesaid, desiring him to solve this 
Case of Conscience, Who was very ready to 
give them a dispensation, And told them 
‘ That forasmuch as the Chingulayes were 
their Enemies, and had taken their Bodies, 
it was very lawful for them to satisfy their 
Bodies with their Goods.' And the better to 
animate them in this design, bid them bring 
him a piece, that he might partake with them. 
So being encouraged by the old father, they 
went on boldly in their intended Business.” 
(133-4) 

The following extract, from the conclusion 
of Knox’s narrative, tells what Knox thought 
of Padre Vergonse and the Christians: — 

“ If any enquire into the Religious exercise 
and Worship practised among the Christians 
here, I am sorry I must say it, I can give but 
a slender account ; For they have no churches 
nor no priests, and so no meetings together on 
the Lord's Dayes for Divine Worship, but 
each one Reads or Prays at his own House 
as he is disposed. They sanctifie the Day 
chiefly by refraining from work and meeting 
together at Drinking-houses. They continue 


the practise of Baptism : and there being no 
priests, they Baptize their Children themselves 
with Water, and use the words “ In the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost” and give them Christian Names. 
They have their Friends about them at 
such a time, and make a small Feast according 
to their Ability, and some teach their Children 
to say their Prayers, and to Read and 
some do not. 

‘•Indeed their religion at the best is but 
Negative, that is, they are not Heathen, they 
do not comply with the Idolatry here practised 
and they profess themselves Christians in a 
general manner, which appear by their names, 
and by their Beads and Crosses that some of 
them wear about their Necks. Nor indeed 
can I wholly clear them from compliance with 
the Religion of the countrey. For some of 
them when they are Sick do use the Cere- 
monies which the Heathen do in the hke case, 
as in making Idols of clay, and setting them 
up in their Houses, and offering rice to them 
and having Weavers to dance before them. 
But they are ashamed to be known to do this ; 
and I have known none to do it, but such as 
are Indians bom. Yet I never knew any of 
them, that do inwardly in Heart and con- 
science incline in the ways of the Heathen, but 
perfectly abhor them ; nor have there been 
any, I ever heard of, that came to their 
Temples upon any Religious account, but 
only would stand by and look on ; without it 
were one old priest named Padre Vergonce, 
a Genoez born, and of the Jesuits order, who 
would go to the Temples, and eat with the 
Weavers and other ordinary People of the 
Sacrifices offered to the Idols ; but with 
this Apology for himself, that he eat it as 
common Meat, and as God's Creature, and 
that it was never the worse for their Super- 
stition that had past upon it. But however 
this may reflect upon the Father, another 
thing may be related to his Honour. There 
happened two Priests to fall into the hands 
of the King ; on whom he conferred great 
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Honours ; for, having laid aside their Habits, 
they kept about his Person, and were the 
greatest Favourites at Court. The King one 
day sent for Vergonse, and asked him. Of 
it would not be better for him to lay aside 
his old Coat and Cap, and to do as the 
other two Priests had done, and receive 
Honour from him.” He replied to the King 
“ That he boasted more in that old habit 
and the name of Jesus, than in all the 
honour he that he could do to him.” And 
so refused the King's honour. The king 
valued the father for this saying. He had 
a pretty Library about him, and died of 
in his Bed of old Age ; whereas the two 
other Priests in the King’s Service died 
miserably, one of Cancer, and the other was 


slain. The old priest had about Thirty or 
Forty books, which the King, they say, 
seized on after his death, and keeps. 

“These Priests, and more lived there, but 
all deceased, excepting Vergonse, before my 
time. The king allowed them to build a 
church : which they did, and the Portuguese 
assembled there, but they made no better than 
a Bawdy-house of it ; for which cause the 
king commanded to pull it down. 

“Although here be Protestants and Papists, 
yet here are no differences kept up among 
them : but they are as good friends, as if 
there were no such parties. And there is no 
other Distinction of Religion there, but only 
Heathens and Christians ; and we usually say 
we Christians.” (188-9.) 
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THE LARGEST DAGEBA AT TISSA- 

MAHARAMA. 

By P. D. RATNATUNGA. 


T he restoration of the largest dageba at 
Tissamaharama in the Hambantota 
District, undertaken in 1853 A. C. > by 
the Samanera Bhikkhu Vepata-ira Sumana, 
was completed in 1912 * by the Tissamaha- 
rama Great Dageba Completion Society. 

It is the first Dageba of its (large) size 
erected in Ceylon {J.R.A.S., C.B., VIII, 98), 
and it also happens to be the only one of that 
size that has been completely restored in 
modem times. The Buddhists as well as 

Text of Inscription. 

6Ss3jS 3 grassf StsSs:? ©ssjScc oes 

©€36^ ©saSco 

<^jaS£©S ^ca 
zsiCi sfl® SSss? 

®323® gd©os^5 So5 jaSsi” 

KjS sacd ^ 6^903 

5Si®02ac<; e®® ®S3 ^c?zQ 
©!OdC?s5‘ ddatsS^i sSS §s ©Sal" (sqqssei 
csaSco ^^©ssf Qdi-tSj aq ^tzsis<gd g® 5 a 
JS® eiad4^ cosas? ©Scjf saggsaoesso^ 

(odQo cfd^!SC<^ S^cssid s:d-4^iO sS«^®ra 
eSessd iSSos cso^sa sa® csScScc S6a:f 
©sassogcd ©igscoS? e&oQ 
5gi®©o eaaosf oc^0*a c?. 

0^50 ®®®0Ea(5 €300(5 
eOJgesod <?S©'€^oJgd' q®(5So® 
©oge5 gsafScd efcoS^®. 


others who take an interest in the architectural 
remains of ancient Ceylon, are deeply indebted 
to the executive officers of the above mention- 
ed Society whose energetic efforts have result- 
ed in the successful completion of the restora- 
tion of this great work. 

Following the sensible and time-honoured 
practice, the restorers set up, in July, 1917, at 
the base of the dome of the stracdure, an 
inscription in white marble of which the 
following is the text and translation: — 

The Translation. 

The great Dageba which was built in his 
own name at Tissamaharama in the city of 
Magama by the King called Kavantis who was 
supreme ruler * in the great country of Ruhuna 
in Ceylon between the years 315 and 379 A.B., 
and in which was placed the forehead relic 
of Sakyamuni, having fallen into decay lor 
want of care and attention, the jungle around 
it was cleared and its restoration undertaken 
in the year 2390 A.B. by a Samanera named 
Vepata-ira Sumana. This restoration was 
completed and the pinnacle placed on the 
dageba in the year 2443 A.B. by the Society 
called Tismaha Vehera Kiriya Sadaka. 

Walpita Medhankara Thero 

Joseph Arnolis Amarasinha 

Charles Francis Sudhira Jayawikrama. 


1. Bate taken from the Society’s Report for 1909-1912, 

2. The term used. does not,u is feared, appear to be quite appropriate if the statement in the Rajavali\;a (Sinh. 

•d.p. 18)18 correct that Kavantis«a ruled Huhuna paying tribute to Elara who wa? reigning at Anuradbapura. 
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This inscription, of which two points 
border upon the controversial, has been the 
subject of correspondence between the present 
writer and the late Mudaliyar C. F. S. Jaya- 
wikrama, Secretary of the Society which com- 
pleted the restoraticn. It was the intention 
of the latter to place the whole of the corres- 
pondence before the public in order “properly 
to thresh out the question.” His untimely 
death having prevented him from carrying out 
his intention, the following short summary of 
the correspondence is now published in the 
hope that competent students of Ceylon history, 
who feel qualified to do so, will express their 
views on the points at issue in the pages of 
The Ceylon Antiquary. 

With regal'd to the elegant language of 
the inscription, everybody will agree that it is 
an excellent specimen of pure Sinhalese of the 
day. The controversial points in it are — 

(а) the statement ascribing the dageba to 
Kavantissa, and 

(б) the statement that the Forehead 
Relic (s2C^ <^) of the Buddha is 
enshrined in this dageba. 

It is somewhat difficult to identify this 
monument with as much certainty as, for 
instance, the Ruwanweliseya at Anuradhapura 
now under restoration. The Tissamaha Vihara 
founded by Kawantissa along with Situlpawwa 
and other viharas (Mahavansa, Chap. XXII, 
23) may perhaps be the one near the Talaguru- 
pawwa and Vehera mentioned in the 
Saddharmalankaraya (pages 594, 622, 537), 
and in the Rasavdhini. (Part II, pages 128, 131, 
115.)^ But “ Talaguru Vihare in Rohana 
[has] not [been] identified” (Tumour, Maha- 
vansa, page 25). Kavantissa's Tissa- 
maharama does not appear to have been iden- 


tified by any responsible authority with the 
dageba recently restored, and there is no 

evidence, not even reliable tradition, to support 
the statement in the inscription that the Fore- 
head-bone Relic of the Buddha is deposited in 
this dageba. 

The lines 

sSissaiSsa cjcSesd §05), &c. 

appearing in the Vandand-gatha-pot (Hand- 
books of the Devotees), and the verse begin- 
ning eg (fi^C ecJ 

£g@3gC5f, said to occur in the Tiraina Malawa 
(an eighteenth century poem by Sumana 
Unnanse, pupil of the Sangharaja *), which say 
that “the Lalata Dhatu is enshrined in the 
Tissmaha Dageba,” do not mention the 
situation of the Tissamaha Vihare and Dageba 
therein referred to. 

It was the belief among some of the 
thoughtful and well-informed Buddhists of the 
last generation in the Hambantota District that 
the structure recently restored is the MahSnaga 
Dageba erected at the Nagamaha Vihara by 
Devanampiyatissa’s brother, Mahanaga, who 
founded the Rohana dynasty (Mahavansa, 
XXII, 8 and 9), after killing the then reigning 
king of Magama[§inh, Thupawansa, page 95). 

This opinion is fully confirmed by Parker 

Vide his Ancient Ceylon, (pages 323 to 326, 
459, etc.), and his excellent “Report on 
Archaeological Discoveries at Tissamaharama" 
published in the J.R.A.S., C.B., (Vol. VIII 
No. 27, 1884, pages 96, 99, etc.) 

King Ilanaga (95-101 A.C.) who “enlarged 
the dageba” (Mahavansa XXXV, 32), in his 
inscription ®,now replaced inside the restored 
structure, calls it “the Nagamaha Vihare," 
leaving us in no doubt as to its identity. 


3. “Talangara pabbata^anne Tissamaba Vihare/' 

4. Vide I>. De Z. ■Wikramasinha. Ca^aZogwe of Sinhalesir ManufcnyoH tn the British page XXII. 

5. See pp. 26, 73 and I09 ol the Text of Br, Edward Mulier’a 'ilncienr luscrtpiions tn t'cylov." The inscription (No. 4 

reads 

®!ac3SS3 6dto OS'S} q&sisi 6d f ffind ssji [t9] S'ceogee® gg© ffoDiigcn® Sco 

<S3®S «3®. 

Hail! King Alunaka, son of king Mahanaga, built (or cr larged?) the Nagamaha Vihara, the tank and the field at 
Oolagama 
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The weight of the evidence is. therefore, 
decidedly in favour of the belief that this 
dageba was built, not by Kavantissa, but 
by his great grandfather, Mahanaga, at the 
Nagamaha Vihare established by him {Maha- 
vansa, XXII, 9). 

Let us now inquire into the alleged con- 
tents of the Thupa — the relics enshrined in it. 
The inscription under notice says that the 
Frontal-Bone Relic <!,) of the Buddha 

is deposited in it. Since the history of this 
Relic does not seem to be recorded in the 
Mahavansa, we must look elsewhere for the 
information. The Dhatuvansa, which gives 
many particulars of the Ruhuna works, does 
not say that the Forehead Relic is enshrined 
in the Dageba under notice (Parker, Ancient 
Ceylon, pp. 324, 325), This book, on the 
other hand, distinctly mentions that the 
Lalata Dhatu was placed in the “ fair white 
dageba southwards from the Mahaweliganga 
lying not far from the Seru tank”® that is, 
at the modern Seruwawila. This Dageba “is 
near the right bank of the Mahaweli-ganga 
and to the north of the Verukal branch of 
that river,”’ and was built, according to the 
Dhatuvansa, by Kavantissa enshrining the 
Lalata-Dhatu and a hair relic of the Buddha. 

It is true that, according to the Dhatu- 
vansa, the relic in question was for four 
generations in Magama placed in a Relic 
House. This sacred relic was brought to Ceylon 
by Mahadeva in the reign of Mahanaga at 


Magama, and it received the veneration of the 
Rohana princes up to the time of Kavantissa, 
who enshrined it in the Seruwawila Dageba, 

A letter of the late Rev. Bedigama 
Ratanapala, Nayaka There, says that when 
Sumana Samanera in the middle of the last 
century went to Tissamaharama, he was shown, 
by the inhabitants of Sitrawila, who claim 
descent from the contemporaries of Kavan- 
tissa, the remains of the large dageba now 
restored, as the Tissamaharama built by 
Kavantissa. It is also said by those who 
support the record in the recent inscription 
that the Dhatuvansa is an unreliable work. 

The setting up of a permanent inscription 
with the legend that the dageba under notice 
was built by Kavantissa over the Forehead 
Relic of the Buddha misleads the public in the 
present and will in the future. Generations 
later when Magama is again in ruins (may 
the day be far distant), and Seruwawila be- 
comes an unknown village (there being no 
Buddhists and no Sinhalese even now), and 
the marble slab of the Tissamaharama Society 
and Ilanaga’s inscription are discovered among 
the debris of the dageba, the archaeologists of 
the future will be puzzled to reconcile the two 
inscriptions with each other, and the later one 
with the Dhatuvansa location of Seruwawila. 
Perhaps the Society has not sufficiently 
reahsed the confusion that its action is likely 
to lead to in the time to come. ® 


6. Mrs. Ethel M. Coomaraswamy’s tranMation of Prof. Geijrer b ‘‘I'lpa/ranst’ J/n/it'xavjsa," p. 9‘,\ Sec- also p. IP o( 
Louis de Zoysa’b Catf^logue of Pah, StvknUse a'nd Sansknf Maytuscrxpts in Temple Ltbrarxe-''. 

7. Pas'k.eT, Ancient Ceylon, p. 331. 

8. A little want of care prob.aDly on the part of certain officials of the Court of Pnrakrama Bahu I. hae resulted m 
the misnaming of a pair of histone monuments, vi7.,th'e Abhayagiri and the Jetawana Dugebas at Anuradhapura. 
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FRENCH EXPEDITIONS AGAINST 
TRINCOMALEE. 


I. THE FRENCH VS. THE DUTCH: 1671. 

By S. G. P. 


F or nearly a century after the doubling 
the Cape the Portuguese succeeded in 
keeping the route to India a dead 
secret. Seafaring men of other nationalities 
were loath to venture on long voyages in un- 
known seas into ports jealously guarded by 
the Portuguese in search of the riches of the 
Indies, till Cornelius Hautmann learnt the 
secret in Lisbon. ^ Hautmann was arrested 
and condemned, but he succeeded in persuad- 
ing the merchants of Amsterdam of the value 
of the secret he had surreptitiously gained. 
They liberated him, and in 1595 he set out, 
the forerunner of the hosts to come. The 
English, and even Danes and Swedes, follow- 
ed where the Dutch led the way, and it was 
not long before the French followed suit.- 
In 1601 a Societe was formed for the 
purpose and the voyages of Pyrard de Laval 
was the outcome. Norman sailors and Dieppe 
merchants took up the enterprise. Cardinal 
Richelieu created a company to colonise Mada- 
gascar, and finally Colbert merged the ‘Societe 


de rOrient ’ into a Compagnie des Indes 
Orientates constituted with Royal support in 
August, 1664. s Colbert was then in the 
height of power and his confidence was gained 
by Francois Caron, who had already figured 
in Ceylon history. Though a Frenchman 
Caron was bom in Holland, ^ and took ser. 
vice under the Dutch. He served them in 
India, China and Ceylon, where in 1644 he 
captured Negombo for the Dutch ; but con- 
sidering himself ill-requited for nearly thirty 
years of labour ® he quitted the service. 
When rumours of the projected French com- 
pany reached his ears he hastened to France 
to offer his services to the country of his 
origin. 

One of the points which Caron urged in 
his memoir to Colbert was the necessity of 
having a French port in the East, which could 
be a centre of trade as well as a safe refuge in 
time of need.® The port which Caron had 
in view was Trincomalee, and he enlarged 
on the advantages of its position, etc. He gave 
Colbert a brief resume of the doings of the 


1. Lea Francais dans r/jitfc, H Druon (Paris lS8f) p. 14. 

2. “Pourquoy’' wrote Charpentier in his Liscovrs d'r'n fidele aviet dv Roy touchant Vesidblisaemfiii d'xoie compagnie 
fran^oue pour le commerce des Indes Orientales (Paris 16&1> “Pourquoy faudroit-il que les Portugais, lea Hollandcis, les 
Anglois, les Danois, allassent tous les jours dnns les lodes Orientales, y possedassent des magazins et des forteresses, et 
que les Francois n*y eussent jamais ni Tun ni Pautre’*' p. 7. This pamphlet was written at Colbert's request to rouse the 
French to action. 

3. La PremUre Escadre de la France dans ks Indes par Th.Delort (Pans 1875) p,6-7. 

4. He was born in what was then Holland i.e Brui^sels. 

5. 1619-39 in charge of the Dutch factory of Firando in Japan; 1643 returned to Holland, 1644 Director genera! 
of Commerce in India, Ceylon, governor of Tayova (Formosa) for a short time. In 1651 he returned to Holland with van de 
Lyn and retired from the service. 

6. Caron maintained that the possession of a port and territory was an indispensable condition of success, Druon. 25. 

7. Histoire General des Voyages, xi 266. “une place a laquelle tous les Navigateurs n*ont rien trouve ni connu de pareil 
dans les quatres parties du moude, & ou Ton pourra s’etablir & se fortifier avee la dixieme partie de la depense que les 
Hollandois ont faite a Batavia & les Portugais a Goa.” 

Charpentier makes a veiled allusion to it: ‘’il ya tel heu qui n'est occupe de personne. et que Ton dira en temps 
et heure, dont nous pourrions nous saisir, et ou Ton feroit le plus grand commerce que se soit jamais fait,” p li>, 
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Portuguese and the Dutch in Ceylon, and 
assured the minister that the King of Kandy 
was well disposed to the French, and that 
Trincomalee was in his giving. Colbert there- 
upon decided to venture, and before the cen- 
tury closed the French made an attempt to 
secure Trincomalee for them, in 1672, under 
Admiral De La Haye, ® but were foiled by the 
Dutch. The second attempt, in 17S2, under 
Suffren * as the ally of the Dutch, was 
thwarted by the English. 

In July, 1665, Francois Caron was made 
Directeur aux Indes of the French India Com- 
pany, and left for his destination with the 
Marquis de Mondevergue. While in India 
Caron offered the services of the French to 
the King of Kandy. He attempted to com- 
municate with him through Antonio Goez de 
Valente, ' « a Portuguese merchant, and when 
this plan failed he turned to the Capuchins. 
Though of the ‘ Reformed Religion,’ and very 
distrustful of monks, he endeavoured to en- 
gage the services of a Capuchin, Pere Ephrem. 
who we are told “knew the language of 
Ceylon, and the ceremonies of the court of 
Candia " ; but Pere Ephrem steadily declined, 
though pressed by Caron and afterwards by 
De La Haye. ^ ^ 

Admiral De La Haye had left Rochefort 
in March 1670 with the French Royal Squa- 
dron, and after a long voyage to Belle-Isle, 
FunchaU, Saldanha Bay, Fort Dauphin, arrived 
at Suratte in September, 1671. After some 
delay and many difficulties he was joined by 
Caron and left Sually on 6 January, 1672, on 
his expedition to Trincomalee. His fleet con- 
sisted of the vessels le Navarre, le Julie, le 
Triomphe, and le Flamand ; the flutes la 


Sultane, VIndienne and I’Europe, and the 
light frigate la Diligente, belonging to the 
King’s squadron ; and le Saint-Jean-Baptiste 
and le Phoenix, the houcre le Saint-Louis, and 
two ‘ barques longues ’ belonging to the India 
Company. While sailing along India they 
were joined by le Breton and le Brabant. 
After visiting Goa and Calicut the fleet neared 
Cape Commorin on the 21st February. There 
they espied the Dutch fleet of thirteen * ^ ships 
commanded by Admiral Van Goens. De La 
Haye was for trying conclusions, but Caron 
would not hear of it. Caron’s plan was to set 
about their work peacefully and avoid a rup- 
ture with the Dutch. > 3 Dg La Haye accord- 
ingly avoided the Dutch and sailed towards 
Galle. 

On the 7th March the French fleet passed 
Galle on its way to Trincomalee. While they 
were coasting along the east of Ceylon sickness 
broke out and the fleet was short of water. 
The Admiral determined to take in water at 
Batticaloa, and anchored off the Dutch fort. 
The Governor of the fort sent a ‘ trumpeter 
with a Frenchman ’ to ascertain the intentions 
of the French. The Admiral contented himself 
with disclaiming any intention against the fort, 
and the Governor was so satisfied that he 
offered to give them provisions if they needed 
any. De La Haye declined the offer with 
thanks as he wanted only water which he said 
he was able to procure for himself. 1 * He 
obtained twelve casks of water, and made for 
Trincomalee. 

On the 22nd March the French fleet an- 
chored at the entrance to the harbour of Trinco- 
malee. As they passed Kottiar the Dutch fort 


8. A journal of the vo' 5 'age •was puhli'^hed in 1777 by one of the sailors; "KHatxon ou Journul d un Voyage Foil Aux 
hides Orientalcf^' (Poris 1677,) which is the principal source ot mfoimation uted here. An account cf this expedition trcm a 
French source with Dutch comments appears in the lh.< Oen d. Voyages XI. 

9. The abundant sources of information for the second expedition will be indicated later. 

10. Delort, LM. 

11. Le I^ere Ephren refusa encore, inais du moms consentit A donner quelques renbcigcemcnts. De La Haye ecrivait 
de Surate a Louis XIV. “Le projet d’eutreprise a File de Ceylan repose sur les donnues d’un p6re capuchin.” Delort, 26. 

12. Fetation, 92, According to Delort, only 12. 

13. He gives his reasons in a letter to Colbert q.v. Delort, 34-6. 

11. Le Gouverneur luy envoya un trompette...pour s^ayoir-.^si c’estoit a dessein de le braver qu’il s*approchoit ai 
pr$s de la forteres^e. Nostre General luy repondit que nen, A que ia mer e&tant libre il te prcnuccit ou il luy plaisoit” 
Fetaiion, 96. 
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saluted, 7 guns, and the Frenchman replied with 
five. The Dutch forthwith abandoned the fort of 
Kottiar, They reduced it to flames and buried 
their cannon, threw ammunition to the sea and 
betook themselves to the fort of Trincomalee. 
The French Admiral, who had neither pilots 
nor charts, determined to reconnoitre. Each 
vessel lowered a boat and a landing was 
effected. Caron had assured the French that 
the Dutch were not there, and that the place 
had been handed over to the King of Kandy 
when captured from the Portuguese. To 
explain their presence in Trincomalee Caron 
wrote to Colbert that the Capuchins of Suratte 
had probably revealed their project to the 
Dutch ! 1 ® 

De La Haye was delighted with what he 

saw. “ La grand baie de Coteary he wrote " a 
deux lieues d'entree et autant de profond. 
Entrans dedans in petit quart de lieu, on 
trouve entre deux ilets le port ou havre du 
Soleil ; deux ties en defendent I'entree a 
babord, et un cap a tribord. La passe est de 
deux longueurs de cable. Rien au monde 
n’egale la commodite de ce port ; deux mille 
navires peuvent y etre de tous temps et de 
tous vents, a tel fond qu’il leur plait. On 
approche de terre a trois ou quatre brasses 
d’eaux a la portee d’un grand mat.” > e In this 

bay the French fleet anchored and De la Haye 
and Caron went on land to select sites for the 
intended fortifications and factory. 

De La Haye chose the Isle du Soleil for a 
fort. From the description given, this islet is 
what the Dutch called Dwars-in-de-weg, and 
now goes by the name of Sober Island. Caron 
chose the smaUer islet lying by the side. The 
crew of the Breton were entrusted with the 


fortification of the cape, which from that 
circumstance came to be called ‘ Pointe Bre- 
ton.’ Twenty men a day from each vessel 
laboured at the work, and both De La Haye 
and Caron were assisted by the chaplain of 
the Saint-Jean Baptiste, Pere Maurice, cor- 
deher, v/hose skill in laying out fortifications 
is said to have been “ as extensive as his 
knowledge of theology.” In fact he was ap- 
pointed ‘ Intendant de la Baye & Forts.’ ’ ' 

Meanwhile a Malabar Captain was sent 
by the Dutch Governor of Trincomalee under 
the guise of a Kandyan envoy a few days after 
the arrival of the French, to inform De La 
Haye that the King was at peace with the 
Dutch ; ' ® but the imposture did not succeed, 
and the French despatched “ le sieur Desfon- 
taines ” * ® Brigadier of the Admiral’s guard, 
with ’sieur d'Orgeray - ® de Harmes', and a 
Portuguese interpreter,-* escorted by 18 
soldiers on an embassy with presents to the 
King of Kandy to negotiate an alliance. 

Meanwhile on 28th March three Dutch 
officers came on board the Navarre ‘ to express 
their satisfaction at seeing the French flag ’ 
and to inquire how long the fleet intended to 
remain. The Admiral informed them of his 
intention to build a French etablissement 
pour la Compagnie Frangaise.- - The offi- 
cers thereupon informed him that the bay 
belonged to the Dutch,2 3 and six days later 
the French Admiral received peremptory 
orders to quit the bay. A few days later two 
Frenchmen, who were in the Dutch garrison, 
came over to seek the protection of the French 


15. He wrote to France that the Capuchins favoured the Enplish and the Dutch, and asked for their removal from 
the French Comptoivs. Colbert’s reply ended '‘Sa majeste serait hien aise d’apprendrs que leur zele lit prodmre rotre 
conversion. '‘Delort, 24. 

16. Delort, 31. 

17. Relation, 100-101. 

18. Hist. Gen. d. Voy. 

19. Relation gives his name so. According to Delort (31) “Cap. de Boisfontaine.” 

20. So the itelahoa. Dargeret according to Delort. 

21. A Tupasi from Mangalore, who decamped before reaching Kandy. Rel 101. 

22. Delort, 32. 

23. “Hh Eioellency v.an Goens having received certain intelligence of the arrival of the French in the Bay of 
Trinconomale and of their landing there, consulted his Council as to the best means of dislodging them and defending the 

ompany s pr^erty. They were unanimously of opinion that Trinconatnale might legally be considered to belong to the 
tmgv.om of Jaffanapatan, and as It had never been under the control of the Sinhalese, and had been taken by the Company 

**’'**’ *8ainat the invasion of the French.” (C.P.) No. 38 

lo9»J X], pp Do-9. 
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Admiral. The Governor demanded their 
return and De La Haye only handed the mes- 
senger a copy of the King’s ordinance requir- 
ing all Frenchmen to return to the service of 
their cotmtry. 

The deserters gave useful information to 
the Admiral. And news was received that 
the French envoys had been well received in 
Kandy. On 2nd May d'Orgeret returned 
from Kandy with four officers of the King 
and a numerous suite. Desfontaines ‘‘ was so 
well received that he chose to stay.”--’ The 
Kandyan ambassadors were two " grands 
Seignevirs ou Princes ” of the kingdom who 
came at the head of 7,000 men, variously armed, 
and carrying flags on which were represented, 
the Sun, Moon, Earth and Sky. They were 
received by Caron with great ceremony, and 
led to the fleet and conducted back in great 
state. But neither bite nor sup would they 
take on board though De La Haye pressed 
them. The presents they accepted. ® ® 

On the 8th May a treaty was signed by the 
envoys, on behalf of the King of Kandy, and 
by Captain Beauregard on behalf of the 
French, giving to the French the Bays of 
Kottiar and Trincomalee already occupied by 
the Dutch. 

A few days later theKing sent 100 men to 
fell trees and assist the French in other ways. 
There was one thing which the Kandyans did 
not bring but promised to send though it never 
came, viz., provisions of which the French 
were badly in want. Le sieur de la Nerolle - ^ 
was accordingly sent to Kandy, and the Phoe- 
nix, Breton & St. Louis were despatched to 
the Coromandel coast in search of provisions. 

On the 15 th May the Dutch fleet entered the 
Bay and anchored near the fort of Trincomalee. 


De La Haye sent Captain Beauregard to sound 
the dispositions of the Dutch Admiral. The 
Frenchman was received with cold cere- 
mony. And Van Goens in his turn sent his 
compliments with a notice to quit the Bay. De 
La Haye replied that he had entered it by fair 
means, and that it was given to the French by 
the King of Kandy and that if the Dutch 
wished for war they had only to declare it. 

A rupture seemed imminent. The two sea 
dogs were watching each other, each trying to 
throw the responsibility of an outbreak of 
hostilities on the other. The Dutch fleet 
moved towards the bay of Kottiar on the 21st, 
and on the 24th. troops were despatched in the 
direction of point Breton. The French hastily 
sent reinforcements, but the Dutch withdrew. 

On the 31st May the Phoenix, which had 
been sent to Tranquebar for provisions under 
Captain de la MiUiuiere, appeared in sight 
laden with provisions. The Dutch started in 
pursuit before the French espied it. When it 
was within shot th.e Dutch Admiral sent a 
captain on board the French ship to invite de 
la Milliniere to come and see the Admiral. The 
Frenchman refused to quit his ship and sent 
his Lieutenant, Ronval, who was detained by 
the Dutch. The Phoenix was now surrounded 
by four Dutch vessels without any chance of 
escape, but the Captain steadily declined to 
fight as he had no orders to do so, nor did he 
try to inform the French Admiral of his situa- 
tion. The Phoenix was thus seized without a 
shot (31st May, 1772) and the crew taken 
prisoners. Among them was the writer of the 
Journal, who gives an account of the cruel 
treatment meted out to them. L Europe (Cap. 
Desprez) returning with victuals from Porte 
Nove shared the same fate on 13th June, and 


24. Delort, 32-3. 

25. (Le Roy de Candv) ‘‘luy fit de si tons traitmens quTl a bien voulu Tester dans sa cour oii il est encore aujoud’huy.” 
Relation^ 101. “An account of the French Embassy to the court of Kandy in 16t>5 ( ? )” in the J.R.A.i:. {C.B.) V p. 150 supposes 
that even de La Haye went to Kandy. 

26. The Relation gives a long account of the reception of the King’s envoys, 101-104. 

27. The name is BO given m the J?c:'a/ton ; also in Jour. C.B.R.A.S V 156. He became “General de Lanerolle’' who 
came to Ceylon “in charge of a fleet of 40 ve'-^els with men and arm?.’’ Ih. 150. The Eelalton describes 
him as a “homme d’esprit & de conduite, le quel ne fut pass reccu moins favorablement que le premier, puisqu’il y 
est encore reste " 1C5. Knox’s account of hia embassy' is given below (Appenaix.) 

28. He was received ‘avec une hauteur qui etait presque de I’Insoleuce.’ Delort, 23. 

2^. Delort, 33. 
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both vessels were dismaatled. The houcre 
Petit Saint-Louis alone escaped. She was 
returning from Muzilapatam when the Dutch 
pursued her. The captain saw the French 
ships in the Dutch line and, suspecting the 
truth, turned and fled. The pursuers gave 
up the chase and were returning when De La 
Haye sent the Triomphe and the Breton which 
encountered the Mirmand, while the Saint' 
Louis joined the French line. 

De la Haye and Caron now agreed to set 
sail with the whole fleet in search of provisions. 
Sickness had broken out and thinned the 
French ranks. The sick, who had been taken 
ashore, were now brought on board the 
Sultane which was transformed into a hospital 
ship, and preparations made lor the departure. 
Captain Beauregard was despatched in le 
Brabant with letters, and on 9th July, 1672, the 
French fleet set sail. Sieur de Lesborye, Pere 
Maurice, and sieur Cloche with 50 men and le 
Saint-Jean Baptiste were left in charge of the 
Isle du Soleil, Isle de Caron, and la pointe 
Breton with eight months' victuals. 

No sooner had De La Haye left than the 
Dutch feU upon the French garrison. At first 
they attacked sieur de Chancey and a few 
cadets who were mounting guard below pointe 
Breton. One was killed and the others taken. 
A guard under de Prizy took their place, but 
were likewise attacked and overpowered. 
The Dutch then in great triumph sent 1,500 
native troops to intimidate Soleil and Caron, 
but ‘ Matelin Cotiar, General of Tambergame'-'* ' 
whom the king of Kandy had sent to the 
assistance of the French, met them at the 
passage of a rivulet and defeated them. The 
rout of the Dutch was so complete that their 
Vice-Admiral, Saint Martin, fled for his life 
bootless and horseless. This did not prevent 

(Tobe c 


them from reducing the French garrison. Pere 
Maurice was deputed to obtain terms, and the 
46 men of the garrison surrendered, the 
Dutch undertaking to send them to Europe in 
8 months. 3 3 The captives, together with the 
crew of the Phoenix 8c t Europe, were distri- 
buted in the Dutch fleet, 14 in each ship, and 
taken from port to port to be exhibited as the 
miserable remnants of the French fleet. 3* 
The following are the terms of the capitulation : 

“ The articles of capitulation consisted of 
five chief points which the two nations 
mutually bound themselves to fulfil. 

First that the French should evacuate the 
place with banners flying, drums beating, etc.i 
with their arms and baggage, and that sieur 
Riclof (van Goeus) and his Council should 
be obliged to send them back to Europe 
within eight months. 

Secondly that what belonged to the King, 
such as cannon, ammunition, and provisions, 
should remain on the island and be handed 
over to the Dutch. 

Thirdly that the officers, sailors and 
soldiers who had been taken from the French 
either when breaking through our guard, or in 
capturing our ships, should likewise be sent to 
Europe within eight months, and that the ships 
should remain in the possession of the Dutch. 

Fourthly that the native labourers and 
subjects of the King of Kandy who were in 
the service of the French should be treated as 
themselves. (But General Riclof kept them as 
surety for the Dutch whom the King of Candy 
detained for many years). 

Fifthly that this treaty should be neither 
prejudicial to, nor militate against, the claims 
of the King to the East Indies, and especially 
to Trincomalee and its dependencies ; and 
that the final decision should rest with his 
Majesty and the States of Holland ^ 3 . 


30. This is described in detail iu the H^latton. 

31. Relation 

32 A Dutch account has it: "The means taken for that purpose** (to dislodge the French) *'by His E^ceUency were so 
effectual that in the same year 1672 [the fleet of] that nation was defeated, and through want and capitulation retired from 
the aforesaid bay.” Jour C.B R.A.S, xi. 69. The words in brackets are misleading. Theie was no naval engagement. 

33. Relation^ 169. 

34. So says the jReZaftotr, the writer of which gives a narrative of the cruelties to which the French weie lubjected. 

35. Relation, 163-9. 
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APPENDIX— Knox. Pt. IV., Chapter xiv. 
“ Concerning the French.” 


“ About the year MDCLXII, or LXXIII, 
there came Fourteen Sail of great Ships from 
the King of France, to settle a Trade here. 
Monsieur De la Haye Admiral, put in with 
his Fleet, into the Port of Cottiar. From 
whence he sent up Three men by way of 
Embassy to the King of Cande. Whom he 
entertained very Nobly, and gave every one 
of them a Chain of Gold about their Necks, 
and a Sword all inlay'd with Silver, and a Gun. 
And afterwards sent one of them down to the 
Admiral with his Answer. Which encouraged 
him to send up others ; that is, an Ambassador 
and six more. Who were to reside there till 
the return of the Fleet back again, being about 
to Sail to the Coast. 

“ To the Fleet the King sent all manner of 
Provision, as much as his Ability could afford ; 
and not only permitted but assisted them to 
build a Fort in the Bay. Which they manned 
partly with their own people, and partly with 
Chingulays, whom the King sent and lent the 
French. But the Admiral finding that the 
King’s Provisions, and what else could be 
bought in the Island would not suffice for so 
great a Fleet, was forced to depart for the 
Coast of Coromandel ; promising the King, by 
the Ambassador afore-mentioned, speedily to 
return again. So leaving some of his Men with 
the King’s Supphes to keep the Fort till his 
return, he weighed Anchor, and set sail. But 
never came back again. Some reported they 
were destroyed by a Storm, others by the 
F>utch. The Admiral had sent up to the King 
great Presents, but he would not presently 
rectsive them, that it might not seem as if he 
wanted anything, or were greedy of things 
brojught him ; but since the French returned 
nox according to their promise, he scorned ever 
ayter to receive them. At first he neglected 
ythe Present out of State, and ever since out of 
Anger and Indignation. This French Fort at 
Cottiar was a little after easily taken by the 
Dutch. 

“But to return to the Embassador and his 
Retinue. He rode up from Cottiar on horse- 
back, which was very Grand in that Countrey. 
And being with his Company gotten somewhat 
short of the City, was appointed there to stay, 
until an House should be prepared in the City 
for their Entertainment. When it was signified 
to him that their House was ready for their 
Reception, they were conducted forward by 
certain Noblemen sent by the King, carrying 
with them a Present for His Majesty, The 


Ambassador came riding on Horseback into 
the City. Which the Noblemen observing, 
dissuaded him from, and advised him to walk 
on foot ; telling him, it was not allowable, nor 
the Custom. But he, regarding them not, rode 
by the Palace Gate. It offended the King, but 
he took not much notice of it for the present. 

“The Ambassador alighted at his Lodgings. 
Where he and his companions were nobly 
Entertained, Provisions sent them ready 
Dressed out of the King’s Palace three times a 
day, great Plenty they had of all things the 
Coun trey afforded. After some time the King 
sent to him to come to his Audience. In great 
State he was Conducted to the Court, accom- 
panied with several of the Nobles that were 
sent to him. Coming thus to the Court in the 
Night, as it is the King’s usual manner at that 
Season to send for foreign Ministers, and give 
them Audience, he waited there some small 
time, about two hours or less, the King not yet 
a dmi tting him. Which he took in such great 
disdain, and for such an affront, that he was 
made to stay at all, much more so long, that 
he would tarry no longer but went towards 
his Lodging. Some about the Court observing 
this, would have stopped him by Elephants 
that stood in the Court ; turning them before 
the Gate thro which he was to pass. But he 
would not so be stopped, but laid his hand 
upon his Sword, as if he meant to make his 
way by the Elephants ; the People seeing his 
resolution called away the Elephants and let 
him pass. 

“ As soon as the King heard of it, he was 
highly displeased ; insomuch that he com- 
manded some of his Officers, that they should 
go and beat them, and clap them in Chains ; 
which was immediately done to all excepting 
the two Gentlemen, that was first sent up by 
the Admiral ; for these were not touched, the 
King reckoning they did not belong unto 
this Ambassador ; neither were they now in 
his Company ; excepting that one of them in 
the Combustion got a few Blows. They were 
likewise disarmed, and so have continued 
ever since. Upon this the Gentlemen, 
Attendants upon the Embassador, made 
their Complaints to the Captain of their 
Guards, excusing themselves, and laying all 
the blame upon their Ambassador ; urging 
That they were his Attendants, and a 
Soldier must obey his Commander and go 
where he appoints him. Which saying being 
told the King, he approved thereof, and 
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commanded them out of Chains, the Ambas- 
sador still remaining in them, and so continued 
for six Months. After which he was released 
of his Chains by means of the Intreaties of 
his own men made to the great Men in his 
behalf. 

“ The rest of the French men, seeing how 
the Embassador's imprudent carriage had 
brought them to this misery, refuse any 
longer to dwell with him. And each of them 
by the King’s Permission dwells by himself 
in the City ; being maintained at the Bang’s 
charge. Three of these, whose Names were 
Monsieur Du Plessy, Son to a Gentleman 
of note in France, and Jean Bloom, the third 
whose Name I can not tell, but was the Am- 
bassador’s Boy, the King appointed to look to 
his best Horse, kept in the Palace. This Horse 
sometime after died, as it is supposed of old 
Age. Which extremely troubled the King; 
and imagining they had been instrumental to 
his Death by their carelessness, he command- 
ed two of them. Monsieur Du Plessy and 
Jean Bloom to be carried away into the 
Mountains, and kept Prisoners in Chains, 
where they remained when I came thence. 

“ The rest of them follow Employments ; 
some whereof Still Rack and keep the greatest 
Taverns in the City. 

‘‘ Lately, a little before I came from the 
Island ; the King understanding the disagree- 
ments and differences that were still kept on 
foot betwixt the Ambassador and the rest of 
his Company, disliked it and used these means 
to make them Friends. He sent for them all. 


the Ambassador and the rest, and told them. 
That it was not seemly for Persons as they 
were at such a distance from their own 
Countrey, to quarrel and fall out ; and that 
if they had any love for God, or the King 
of France, or himself, that they should go 
home with the Ambassador and agree and 
live together. They went back together, not 
daring to disobey the King. And as soon as 
they were at home, the King sent a Banquet 
after them of Sweetmeats and Fruits to eat 
together. They did eat the King’s Banquet, 
but it would not make the Reconcilement. 
For after they had done, each man went 
home and dwelt in their own Houses as they 
did before. It was thought that this carriage 
would offend the King, and that he would at 
least take away their Allowance. And it is 
probable before this time the King hath taken 
Vengeance on them. But the Ambassador’s 
carriage is so imperious, that they would 
rather venture whatsoever might follow than 
be subject to him. And in this case I left 
them. 

“ Since my return to England, I presumed 
by a Letter to inform the Trench Ambassador 
then in London of the abovesaid Matters, 
thinking myself bound in Conscience and 
Christian Charity to do my endeavour, that 
their Friends knowing their Condition, may 

use means for their Deliverance The 

Ambassador upon the receipt of this ” (the 
letter which is given), “desired to speak with 
me. Upon whom I waited, and he after some 
Speech with me told me that he would send 
word into France of it, and gave me Thanks 
for this my kindness to his Countreymen.” 


[Robert Knox. An Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon. First edition, 
London, 1681, folio 183-186.] 
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MULLERIYAWEWEWA. 


By G. E. WEERAKOON, MUDALIYAR, PRESIDENT, V.T. 


r INTRODUCTORY note by Mr. J. P 
L* Lewis : The following account of the 
tcmk at MuUeriyawa and of the traditions 
connected with the locality was given me in 
1912 by Mr. G. E. Weerakoon, late Mudali- 
yar of WeUaboda Pattu in the Matara Bis- 

The village of MuUeriyawa lies fiv'e miles 
east of the Metropolis, in the Adikari Pattu 
of Hewagam Korale, a district notorious in 
history, as its name suggests, for scenes of 
bloodshed for ages together. Landing at 
Colombo, the foreigner was not unnaturally 
attracted by the prospect of the distant moun- 
tain of Adam's Peak, sacred to Hindus and 
Mohammedans as well as to Buddhists, as 
it appeared to him up the valley. When 
the Portuguese landed the ruler of Sitawaka, 
which is now known as Avissawella, soon got 
wind of their arrival, with the result that the 
two forces met somewhere between it and 
Colombo. 

The traveller of pre-railway days, who 
proceeded to Ratnapura along the bank of 
the Kelani River or by the high road, will 
remember a tall chimney of the now defunct 
Brick and Tile Company, which stood on the 
bund in a line with the present school build- 
ing by the roadside. The bund runs from 
north-west to south-east, a distance of about 
two miles, cutting off from the rest of the 
tank a portion which is called the Kudawewa, 
half of which lies between the high level and low 
level roads which meet not far off, at Ambatale, 
near the 6th milestone from Colombo. The 
area of the tank is given as 880 acres, capable 
of irrigating an extensive tract of paddy fields. 
This tract is probably the Wellawela referred 


trict, and later President of a Gansabhawa 
in the Western Province. As I think all local 
traditions, in view of the fact that there is a 
constant tendency for them to die out, should 
be recorded, it is here printed. Any slight 
alterations that may have been made are 
merely verbal. J. P. Z,.] 

to in Parangi Hatane where Raja Sinha 
gave battle to the Portuguese. It is now 
chiefly planted land studded with buildings of 
every description. 

This bund was intact and in some degree 
serviceable until long after the British occu- 
pation. It forms one of the numerous tanks 
scattered through the length and breadth of 
the Island which, restored or abandoned and 
in disorder, remain as evidence of Lanka’s 
ancient glory. There are traces round about 
Cotta, of a number of smaller tanks, quite a 
network of them, which rendered the coimtry 
fertile in general and facilitated the production 
of the staple article in particular. We are an 
agricultural people and it is still an agricul- 
tural age. 

The construction of this tank is attributed 
to Bhuvaneka Bahu VII who reigned at 
Jayawardhanapura or Cotta, A.D. 1534-1542. 
According to the Rdjdvaliya, Raja Sinha had 
constructed an ancient anicut somewhere here. 
It was anything but a peaceful time for the 
former. Mayadunne, who is supposed to have 
superintended the construction of the tank, 
was reigning at Sitawaka ; and two other 
princes, Rayigam Bandara and Jayawira 
Bandara, at Rayigama and Gampola respec- 
tively. The Portuguese styled Bhuvaneka 
Bahu “the Emperor.’’ They seem to have 
cherished rather lofty ideas of the Island, its 
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capabilities and its sovereign. Perhaps a 
story about them current among the Sinhalese 
helps to account for this. It has passed into 
a proverbial saying, “ like the journey of the 
Portuguese from Co’ombo to Cotta.” It is said 
that a party of Portugese, starting to go to 
Cotta from Colombo, were taken round and 
round the country for the space of three 
months and three weeks before they reached 
it, though the distance is only six miles. 

Bhuvaneka Bahu wished that his grand- 
son should succeed him, but his brother 
Mayadunnc objected to this arrangement, 
fortifed Sitawaka and challenged Bhuvaneka 
Bahu. The result was the defeat of Maya- 
dunne by Bhuvaneka Bahu who had the 
assistance of the Portuguese; Mayadunne fled 
to Rayigam Bandara to obtain his help. At 
the same time he got together an army of 
“ Marakkalayas,” probably the army of Moors 
imported in the reign of Dharma Parakrama 
VII a quarter of a century before, or sons of 
theirs, and with some help from Rayigam 
Bandara, recovered Sitawaka and destroyed 
several villages round Cotta. But the tables 
were soon turned on him. The Portuguese 
met him near Gurubewula, the present Han- 
wclla, defeated him, burnt Sitawaka and com- 
pelled him again to flee. 

Meanwhile, in order to make his grand- 
son's succession the more secure, Bhuvaneka 
Bahu caused a figure of his protege to be 
made and sent to Portugal with the request 
that the King of Portugal should crown the 
statue. John III, who was delighted with the 
prospect of annexing the Spicy Island in the 
near future, gladly performed this ceremony, 
with great pomp, at Lisbon, at the same time 
having him christened by the name of Don 
Juan. This was in 1541. 

Next year Bhuvaneka Bahu met a violent 
death by being accidentally shot by a Portu- 
guese while walking along the river bank, and 
Don Juan succeeded him. He died in 1597 at 
Colombo, to which he had had to retire, 


Meanwhile Mayadunne had been succeeded 
by his son Raja Sinha I, and on his accession 
the Portuguese made another attempt to re- 
cover Sitawaka, with the result that Raja 
Sinha took the field, met the combined Portu. 
guese and Sinhalese forces at Mulleriyawewa 
and utterly defeated them, with the slaughter 
of 1,700 Portuguese soldiers alone. So that 
the soil of this neighbourhood is impregnated 
with the mould of many Portuguese. 

Near the tank there is a Maligagodella ” 
(which tells its own tale), with traces of other 
buildings. The legend runs that successive 
attempts to construct the earth-work of the 
bund proved futile and every time it was 
washed away. The most treacherous spot, 
with a row of wooden posts of which the tops 
only are visible, is pointed out. Eventually 
the difficulty was surmounted and the solid 
work remained, but at the sacrifice of two 
human victims who had to be buried alive 
to propitiate the evil spirits who were sup- 
posed to have been retarding the progress 
of the earth-work. It was no other than two 
princesses of the royal house who were chosen 
for this sacrifice, and this is said to have been 
the origin of the devil ceremony known as 
“ We-weyakun." 

It suited the yakadaras to give out 
and to make the creduluous people believe 
that the ill-fated princesses became wewe 
yakun or “Devils of the Tank” thence- 
forward, and were ever ready to exact 
homage from their votaries. A peculiarity 
of this ceremony is that it is confined to the 
Berawd and Rodiyd castes, and the expl 2 ina- 
tion given is that in their dire extremity the 
unfortunate Princesses swore eternal enmity 
to their kith and kin, and out of revenge 
preferred to be served by the lowest castes. 
There is a Sinh^dese Ballad on the subject 
consisting of twenty-four verses, and as this 
is probably the first time that attention has 
been directed to it, the text with a free 
translation, omitting trivialities and nonsense, 
is appended. 
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ANTIQUARY [Vol. V, Part III. 
The Translation. 

1. Bhuvaneka Bahu who reigned at Jaya- 
wardhanapura had seven lovely princesses. * 

2. Yielding to the petitions of the people, 
he with his ministers set about the construc- 
tion of the tank. 

3. The bund was washed away and the 
tank collapsed, and in consequence the king 
lay prostrate on his face, took to his bed and 
refused to be comforted. 

4. That night in a dream a dewatdwa 
bade him arise and offer two human sacri- 
fices if the bund was to hold. 

5. The great king arose from sleep, and, 
without telling his dream even to the queen, 
lost no time in carrying out this behest. 

6. Bent on propitiating the demon, he 
decoys two of the young princesses to 
Rabbiyagoda. 

7. With laughter and exultation he digs 
a grave on each of the bunds, and buries the 
two princesses. 

8. For seven days the two princesses 
lingered • . . 

9. On the seventh day they became evil 
spirits of the Tank and the seven wielded 
sway together. 

10. The royal family rowed about the 
tank in a decorated golden bark, admiring 
the magnificent tank. 

11. From the day of the sacrifice, though 
the king knew it not and delighted to row 
about it, the tank became a pandemonium. 

12. He wondered why the vessel stuck 
in the middle of the tank, and, though the 
boatmen rowed with all their might, never 
moved. 


1. Mudaliyar Weerakoon remarks that '• Here a» in reree 6, the allusion to seven princesses or their spiritt in con- 
nection with the name Babbiyagoda (obviously a corruption of Sat-bisaw-goda meaning 'hamlet of seven princesses'), suggests 
a much older legend." Without accepting this derivation, which seems to me somewhat far-fetched, the explenatioa is quite 
likely. The number seven is of course a stock property of legends, traditions, snd folk-lore generally every where. S«e verses 
9 and 33 also. X F- 1, 
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13 . SStassf etsf 

esaeeJs; qS ©ay 

0^0 csi0«3^5a ©cc®<;ay easy 

0 SQ S)(^,0 (Sec®ay easy 

14. Sggasy qfce Q&d SsS asy 

© 2 ®S coa^ ScS asy 

essgSasy ^ce d'o© ©g asy 

2 flsa©asy d<d o§c §6 ay 

15. c® 2 sy ©S 20 ca^© ©C 0 s 3 asyga 3 y ®£S 3 <; 

saSasy aaS0 Oso gttaacjgaJ S q 
ssSasy ©d ©©3253 cflssjgaf ©aa q 
©Sasy §e30©as3' 6as ©ago:© 9 <; 

16. ©Sc 35 ®©C 3 foGgaagca© Oasy ©asy 

© 2 @© Sgc ©Sad ss^Qaf ©asy 

S©© C^yg <zdi sS 3 j;«Ss 5<5 ©asy ©asy 

©«53©4 60 ©ffl@ 0 (J ©g Ecsgasy ©ay 

17 . agasy tfo©®© ©^0 ©caf ©asy 

cfosSasy c5'oe©0 §ca ©ad^as? ©asf 

oo©ay ©a3cj0c 0^®0 asaasy ©as? 

633020 §05 ©233^0:0 0^ ©aSf 

18 . 0,^ 80® C 53 ® 030 ©0Sasy ®a$y 

es<* 0 j©S § 8 Sco ssii^dsf ©asy 

^ 95 <fe<; o^i^gesasy ©asT 

a<^<^0 §03 ©sadosQ '®2sy ©asy 

19. 20C«8i?^ 58®oasJ cf§3ai^0asy ©asf 

SBi^di ©ffl00asf 030 Sid asy ©asy 

©jrS 0ag©dasf cs3® S3 SSsy ©asf 

©esssagdo*^ §03 ®s3do30 0asy ©asf 

20. sa§<^ ©©^ 

sS3Cd o3o:«j ©tsf 

ero©d SfsS) sa8as!32533^^asf ©eJ 

§®da3 essadasf ooSasf ©tsT 

21. ©C«3 ®3C §5 5aasfsS330d'«Sb <; 

630S € ®ag50 a 5 jasy 0 C 3 Q<^-«So 5 

OG^aS) §0630 e35S3dasf O30 q 

®e<SBS 03SSJ ©es) 2 S 3 0^00 <;§©© q 

22. ©8S53®d3(j ®0C33<; O325J0 c^af ©asf 

eodS) 8©«sf 08ag0 ©c^SSasf ©asf 

03®00Q S8'ag0©oasfs53asf ©asf 

®3!S) Sca5> «?o3 8dCQ ®ay ©asf 

28. 63a5f©<;*S3 63®S3 ©dg 63^©«jasy ©asf 

agasf o^asy*^©© ©ss^c epzS^asf ©asf 

S85S)3 02d©as)30od <iaa §af ©asf 

68asf®<jsa §630ecs3 ^98asy ©asf 

24. ®ra 0^0 63© a5j03 ©j© 

dS§03gE3aco8 ®sS3sS3 q 

Sasyesasf ©^S eqsSicoq ©633 
§d®CSo33 ©2©0 2S3® q 


13. Ministers were in vain consulted. 
Help there was none ; a tempest arising the 
boat sank in the deep, 

14. The women, inflamed with anger, 
are bom as demons in the tank ; and though 
they play about in the water, are bend on 
utterly destroying the Royal family. 

15. As if by celestial power, many are 
discomfited. Blood drinking demons descend 
to the water fete. 

16. Vindictively they enjoy the fete, 
rendering unfruitful the seed sown and killin g 
unborn infants. Such is the malignity of the 
Gods of the Tank. 

17. The tank is haunted during all three 
watches of the night. Visit but to show your 
omnipotence.* 

18. From that day is the village laid 
waste. The tank is yours. Welcome on 
Wednesday clad in white. ® 

19. Who bring misfortunes, depopulate 
and submerge the village. Welcome on 
Saturday. 

20. Crowns there are, swords, arrows 
and shields, nalalpati and girdles, glittering 
kastdnas to adorn the neck. 

21. Bangles and chains, rings and ear- 
rings, kundaldbarana, celestial shawls, all 
shining, the demons tied them in the tank. 

22. There be cupidity ! Treasures are 
seen in the watches of the night, and who- 
so has any designs (on them) falls a prey. 

23. The seven roam during the three 
watches, lie in wait on the western strand. 
Such is the history of the seven princesses. 

24. MuUeriyawa comprises Mahawewa, 
Kudawewa, Rabbiyagoda and Hunganwewe- 
deniya. 


2. The meaning of this ientence seems obscure. J.P L. 

3. The application of the last two sentences seems obscure. Are the demons being addressed ? The same may be 
said of the last sentence of the next verse. J. P.L. 
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& Queries. 


CEYLON ACCORDING TO DU JARRIC.' 


By Lieot.-General F. H. Tyrrell. = 


I OBSERVE that the Rev. C. Gaspard, in his 
translation from the French of Du Jarric, 
at page 52, translates ‘ canonner ’ by 
‘ shelling but shells had not been invented 
in 1590. I often notice slips of this kind by 
authors : lately I was reading a story about 
the American War of Independence in which 
the author made an officer hide his despatches 
in the breast of his tunic ; but tunics were not 
worn as uniform until circa 1830. 


Adam’s Peak. — I also notice that in the 
paper on Adam’s Peak {Ceylon Antiquary, 
Vol. V. Pt. 1. p. 6.) the writer speaks of the 
article by Prof. Rhys Davids, in the Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics, who writes of “ the 
eunuch of the Queen of Candace but 
the Queen’s name was Candace and she was 
Queen of Ethiopia. Aliquando bonus 
dormitat Homerus. 


DO THE SINHALESE DRINK MILK? 

By C. Batuvantudave. 


M r. H. White, C.C.S. (Retired), has writ- 
ten on the above in the Ceylon Anti- 
quary, (Vol. V., Ft. 1, Pages 16-19.) 
He would appear to answer “ no ’’ to the ques- 
tion raised by him. He has, unfortunately, 
based his faith on what European writers say. 
Let us see what Sinhalese Literature has to 
say on this question : 

Guttilaya (Page 41, verse 200.) 

Sd ®233 d 

c©og0 gjs? B d 

8e3SfiS)D<^ es d 

“ Having banished all shame or fear he 
shewed clearly want of gratefulness. The 


teaching we gave him is like the milk given to 
a serpent.” 

Kdvyasekaraya (P 67., ch. 5, verse 7.) 

sSS ©53 g 

©assf ©CODSjf d. G 

©00 ©cjoeOss? e 

“ See what a row the shepherds are 
making. Behold the herd of young calves 
big with milk, and the young bulls exercising 
the strength of their legs.” 

Lokopakdraya (P 41, verse 204.) 
®©J25)^ ®qtSlt3S <^053 

sssSoSssaS 

^5^ esao©© 

eSsaestsf 


1. Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. V, Pt. I, pp. 49-57. 

2. General Tyrrell, late Indian .4nny (saya Mr. J. P. Lewis), writes a good deal on military history and other 
cognate subjects in the Atiatic Quarterly Remew and other periodicals. 
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“ Do not think it is harmless although 
you have nursed the serpent by giving it milk.” 

SubhasUaya (Page 1, verse 6.) 

O S)^ S Scctg^ a-cScgcJ oS cJ 

SSeccsf eSstsKC aeg&zjs- esa d 
® 0 e 2Sf sSccso eeS edcssf gSeJ d 

esesaoSsyf <fe:S 0e«D a^il) d 

“ In like manner educated ones, just as 
the swan managed to choose milk when it 
was together with water, must try very much 
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to cheerfully understand the meaning of the 
words I am using.” 

All these books of Sinhalese Literature 
indicate the answer ‘‘ yes ” to the question 
raised by Mr. White. 

[The above verses are more interesting 
than apposite. They bear no relevancy to the 
particular question raised by Mr. White and 
certainly do not disprove the correctness of 
the answer supplied by him. Ed,, C. A.] 


EARLY BRITISH TIMES. 


By J. P. Lewis, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired). 


R eferring to my notes under this 
heading (Ceylon Antiquary, Vol. V, 
Pt. 1, pp, 47-8) which are precededby a 
reference giving a wrong page — it should be 
“206” instead of "224,’' — I now send the further 
note on Edward Atkinson* which I promised. 

Edward Atkinson : — In 1799 he was Mili- 
tary Paymaster at Colombo, having previously 
been Commissary of Grain and Provisions 
there. In February, 1800, he appears to have 
resigned — Mr. Turner somewhere, I think, 
says, but I have not just now been able to find 
where — that it was on account of irregularities 
or defalcations. He was succeeded by Captain 
Hugh Blair who had been Commissary of 
Grain and Provisions at Trincomalee. 

Josias du Pre-Alexander : — So far as the 
records show, this official did not come to 
Ceylon until after Robert Andrews had left 
the Island, which he did in December, 1798. 
It was in February, 1799, that Alexander was 
appointed Deputy Commercial Resident, 
Colombo, but it is possible that he had been 
acting in that capacity in 1798, for there is a 
note of 1801 that his services had been lent by 
Lord Clive "three years ago,” and they were to 


continue until December, 1801, so that he may 
have arrived just as Andrews left. But, as a 
matter of fact, he left Ceylon in October, 1801, 
to become Assistant to the Collector of Customs, 
Madras. He was a nephew of James Alexan- 
der, first Earl of Caledon, and he became a 
member of Parliament. His daughter Eliza 
married Robert Holbeach Dolling of Maghera- 
lin. County Down, owner of important estates in 
that County, and became the mother of the late 
Rev. R. H. Dolling weU-known in his day in 
ecclesiastical circles in England. See 
Dictionary of National Biography. 

It was Robert, not Josias, Alexander who 
was Andrews’s assistant. His name first 
appears in connection with Ceylon in the 
Jaffna Diary for 1796, where is an entry 
under date March 6th, recording the arrival at 
the Pearl Fishery of 

“ Robert Andrews, Esq., Resident and 
Collector, and Robert Alexander, Esq., Assis- 
tant.” 

And another dated “ Condaatje, 16th 
March, 1766” Robert Alexander is appointed 
Superintendent of the Pearl Fishery.” 

John Jervis (Andrew’s other Assistant 
at Jaffna), was notified of this appointment by 


1. The only Atkinson I can find mentioned in the C. A.^ Vol. IV, index h “George Atkinson, Civil Engineer," on page 
33 ; (the number of page given in the index, viz. 131, is incorrect.) 
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letter which he received on March 19th and 
which apparently took him completely by 
surprise, for it never seems to have occurred 
to him that, having become the renter of the 
Pearl Fishery for the year, it was quite im- 
possible for him also to be the Superintendent 
on behalf of the Company. The result was 
somewhat heated correspondence between 
Andrews and Jervis and Jervis and Alexander, 
ending in Jervis’s return to his station. Jervis 
wished to renounce his rentership, but Alexan- 
der replied that he had " no discretionary 
power to act in case of your Departing from 
Engagements which I have been taught to look 
upon as binding. The question must be 
referred to Mr. Andrews for his decision.” 
Meanwhile Andrews directed Jervis to return 
to his station, and in the end Lord Hobart 
allowed Jervis to withdraw from his contract, 
but at the same time expressed his “ sense of 
the Impropriety of his Conduct.” There was 
nothing in this episode or in the management 
of the Fishery to throw discredit on either 
Andrews or Alexander. 

The latter next year was appointed 
“ Superintendent of Revenue, Galle,” a post 
which he retained until 1799. On 25th Decem- 
ber, 1803, he was appointed “ President of the 
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Board of Revenue," Madras, but either he did 
not take up his new appointment for eight 
months (which, judging from Ceylon prece- 
dents now superseded, seems quite possible 
if it was a “fixed appointment”), or he paid 
another visit to the Island, for he certainly 
left Ceylon for Madras by the Government 
sloop Gertruyda on 25th August, 1804. 

His subsequent career in the Company’s 
service is not known to me nor does it parti- 
cularly interest us in Ceylon, but it seems 
clear that he retained the confidence of the 
East India Company. Mr. J. J. Cotton, M.C.S., 
in a letter to me describes him rather scorn- 
fully as “ one of the crew of Carnatic dubashes 
who were let loose on Ceylon,” and adds a 
reminiscense of some interest. '* Hammond, 
our Chief Secretary, remembers the old man 
reciting Tamil ballads to him as a boy.” 
When he died I do not know. 

Neither do I know whether Alexander 
spent the period 1800-1804 (August) in the 
Civil Service of Ceylon (and if so what posts 
he held), or in that of the Company in the 
Madras Presidency. Possibly some of the 
Ceylon or Madras contributors to the Ceylon 
Antiquary may be able to supply the informa- 
tion on these points. 


CEYLON FOLKLORE. CUSTOMS, ETC. 

By E. S. Thomas. 


R. E. S. THOMAS, of Cairo, sends 
the following note through Mr. O. 
Shelton Agar of Mount Temple, 
Gampola] ; — 

I have been reading some numbers of your 
interesting quarterly, and beg to offer the 
following remarks : 

Folklore of Animals among Sinhalese 
and Tamils, (Vol. II, Part IV, April, 1917, p. 
236): “The cobra, when about to make a 


meal at night, ejects from its mouth a stone 
which gives out a bluish light.” 

The writer, Mr. J. P. Lewis, is reminded 
of Shakespeare's jewel in the head of a serpent, 
(but surely this was the toad ?) and the 
implication is made that it is purely folklore. 
But I can remember reading an article in a 
Ceylon paper about 1890 in which the writer 
gave evidence to shew that some cobras did 
carry a luminous (phospate) stone in its mouth 
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which, when laid down, attracted the male 
fireflies (the female being wingless) upon 
which the watching sn<ike fed. 

Customs and Ceremonies in the Jaffna 
district (p. 239) : — 

Mr. Armugam refers to acts which the 
pregnant Hindu women is not cdlowed to do : 
among them, stopping holes in the wall or 


floor with clay, making cakes, tying bundles, 
plaiting. “The idea,” he says, “is to avoid 
hurting any insect which may be in the way.” 

But, surely, sympathetic magic is the 
fundamental idea : all these acts tend to con- 
straint, and fixation, and consolidation — and 
hence all adverse to an easy delivery, and 
to be avoided. For similar examples cf. the 
Golden Bough, (Fraser), passim. 


DUTCH TOBACCO BOXES. 


By J. P. LEWIS, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired). 


A ccording to Mr. Thomas Grey of 
Colas, Buntingford, Herts, who has a 
collection of 40 Dutch Tobacco Boxes, 
there were five makers of these boxes : — 

(1). Jadkma of ? 

(2). Johan Heinrich Hamer of ? 

(3). Johan Heinrich Giesc of Iserlohn. 


(4). Johan Heinrich Becker of Iserlohn. 

<*'■ D:»dH:} dfElberfeld. 

The ocoxrrence in three out of the five 
instances of the names *' Johan Heinrich " is a 
curious coincidence. I have myself come 
across the names (2), (3) and (4). 


SOME SINHALESE “SUPERSTITIONS.” 

By John M. Senaveratne. 


W HILE it is quite true that there is no 
superstitious (only respectful) feel- 
ing among the Sinhalese about 
mentioning the name of a parent to a third 
party (see J. B. O. R. S., p. 549), there is no 
doubt, however, that there are certain other 
things, the names of which are “ taboo ” on 
purely superstitious grounds. 

For instance, as regards certain creeping 
things, if we see a centipede in the house, we 
are cautioned against mentioning it by its name 
— " pattdya'’ — “ lest it should escape on hear- 
ing its name pronounced,” but arc told to use 
some such expression as this : “Here's a 


hundred-footer” or “Here goes a string,” 
or any other intelligible expression, in fact 
anything at all except the name. The person 
who used the word “ pattaya ” on seeing one 
such was certain to be bitten by it sooner or 
later, at least so we are told. 

Then, again, there is small-pox, the Sinha- 
lese name for which is “ vasuriya.” But this 
word is never uttered in conversation. It is 
always referred to as“maha leda” (“great 
sickness.”) 

Certain villages (sacred to gods or devils) 
arc also never referred to by their true names. 
I can’t think of a Sinhalese village at the 


1 . See CeyJoft Anhpiary, Vol. IV, p. 197, and the Christina* Number* oi the Timet 0 / CeilUm, for 1916 and 1917. 
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moment — I have the names of two at least 
somewhere at the back of my head — but there 
is the Indian village of Aihar (in Dalman tahsU, 
Rai Baveli District, Oudh) which contains a 
temple dedicated to Baleswar Mahadeviyo. 
“ The village is locally called Nuniagaon, it 
being considered unlucky to pronounce the 
true name of the place.” (W. Hunter, Imp. 
Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, p. 111.) 

Superstitions Connected with Plants. 

“ There are certain plants which bear 
fruits which have sometimes a bitter taste and 
on other occasions are quite pleasant to eat. 
Among these we have the ‘Dummella' 
(Trichosanthes cucumerina) and ‘Kekiri’ 
{Zehenaria umbellata). The popular belief 
is that the bitterness is felt if the name is pro- 
nounced before eating them. So people take 
special care not to pronounce the names of 
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these plants until they have partaken of the 
fruit. 

“ The same belief exists in regard to cer- 
tain acrid plants such as ‘ Habarala ’ {Alocasia 
macrorhiza). There are several species of Alo- 
casia^ the yams of which are used as food. 
When cooked and eaten they generally pro- 
duce a rasping sensation on the palate, owing 
to the presence of certain acrid properties. 
Some varieties are more acrid than others, but 
cultivation improves them a good deal, making 
them valuable food products. It is believed 
that the Alocasia yam, though it be from one 
of the worst varieties, will not give the rasping 
sensation if its name is not pronounced by the 
cater or any one in the eater's hearing. As 
soon as the name is uttered the sensation 
comes on.’' (C. B. R A. S. Journal, Vol. XII, 
No. 42, p. 130). 
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THE COLOMBO RACES OF 1854. 

(Illastrated by the Late J. L- K. Taodort.) 

By J. P, Lewis, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired.) 

(Concluded from Vol. V, Part II, Page 101). 

T he second day's races opened with and O. K., riders and colours same as Derby." 
“The Turf Club Plate, 65 sovs. and The race went to Gazelle, as the Ceylon Times 
sweepstakes 15 each,” over a two says, “ in the commonest cantering time, 4 min. 
mile course. The competitors were “ Gazelle 



The Turf Club Plate. 

4 sec.” The two horses arc shown, Gazelle mile heats." The horses running were our old 
leading. friends Diphthong and Datura with a new comer 

The second race was “ The Garrison “ Mr. E. Bainbrigge’s ^ > g.a.h. NU Desperan- 
Stakes, 5 sovs. each with 35 sovs. added, 4 dum, aged — , black jacket, white cap." This 



The Garrison Stakes— Coming in. The Start for the 

Second Heat. 

horsewas the winner. The artist busied himself Heat, Starting." The sketch of the latter 
over “The 1st Heat, coming in" and " The 2nd subject is so minute in scale and so ethereal in 

21. Thii wa» Lieutenant E. Bainbrigge, K. E.. who was A.D.C. to Major-General Philip Bainbrigge, Commanding the 
Forces in" Ceylon, probably his father. It was a brother of his. most likely Lieutenant A. Bainbrigge of the 13th Light 
Infantry, who was at the same time Military Secretary to the Genera J, 
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form as to make it practically valueless for 
any other purpose than to show how little can 
be put into a sketch and yet enable it to retain 
its character as a sketch. It is in fact “ very 
sketchy,” the three horses are mere dots in 
the distance, but still they are horses, and the 
artist is meticulously careful to indicate by 
pointing lines which is which, so that at least 
we know in what order they faced the starter 
Of what other race of sixty years ago in Ceylon. 



The Garrison 
Stakes, 2nd 
Heat. 

or in England can this be said ? He also 
gives us a back view of this heat — again very 
small, with Datmra last as he was in both heats. 
Next came the “ Give and Take Stakes, 
5 sovs. each with 20 added,” in 1 mile heats* 
It was a walk over for Mr. Walmsley’s f 
b.a.h. Collier,2 2 black and white cap,” and 
that nothing should be omitted we have him 
walking over, a f retty little sketch with black 



Give and Take 
Slakes. Collier 
w. 0. 

horse and black jacket giving the keynote. A 
condition of the race, says the Ceylon Times, 
was that the winner should be sold for £70 if 
claimed. 


According to the same paper the day’s 
racing ended with “ a scurry lor i mile heats 
£1 each, £5 given. Catch weights brought to 
the post,” but Vandort does not seem to have 
waited to see this as he makes no note or 
sketch of it. Eight horses entered. The 
following are the names and results ; — 


Mr. Hew Hugo’s g.a.h. Old Times ... .„1_1 

CaptaiB Bcws’ (n.s.) b. ch. Sir Arthur ... ...2...2 

Captain Harrison’s -* b. ch. Dandy Tim ... 6 .. .4 

Mr. Fraser’s c. c. b, m. Kathleen ... ...5...3 

„ b. Ans. h. Blucher ... _3dr- 

Captain Boissier’s g. a. h. Ghildsing ._4.„5 

Mr. Gnbbins’ "" b. h. Sir Eccles ... ...7. ..6 

Mr. Cnrgenven’s=® c. p. Micky Free „ nowhere 


The third day’s races began with the race 
for the Governor’s Cup, valued at 50 sove- 
reigns, presented by H.E. Sir George Anderson, 
added to a sweepstakes of £10 each, ^ for field. 
It was to be run over a two-mile course and 
was open to all horses. 9 stone 7 lbs., colonials 
9 lbs. extra, English 14 lbs. extra, winners of 
Derby or Turf Club Plate of 1854, 5 lbs. extra. 
But only two horses entered, O.K. and Gazelle 
with “ colours the same as for the Derby and 
Turf Club Plate.” Vandort gives us a sketch 



The Governor’s 
Cup. 

of the cup, as ” Silva Mudaliyar had obliged 
me with a sight of it.” " Owing to some 
objection,” says our artist, “ made by the 
Governor to O. K. starting with Gazelle (hav- 
ing been beaten twice before by Gazelle), 
Captain Alwin got O. K. withdrawn, and Capt. 


2’JA. Lieutenant J. WalmHiey was Adjutant of the 15th Regiment. 

22B. Collier too beat Harlequin and Diphthong on Wednesday for the Selling Stakes, but was third to Diphthong’s second 
for the Grand Lottery Race on the last day of the Races. The Times correspondent give us an instantaneous impression of this 
race wh'ch in some measure compensates us for the want of a sketch. “Dip is inside piloted by boy White senior. Collier 
next with boy White junior, and Gazelle outside with owner up." The Whites must have been Jockeys, White junior on Old 
Times “came clean away’’ at the Scurry on the final day. 

23. My idea is that “Mr. Hew Hugo’’ was Mr. Hew Stewart, editor of the t'eplon Times. 

24. C iptain Harrison belonged to the 37th Reg ment and married a sister of Sir William Twynam. He was at Galle with 
his company in 1837 and left with it for India when Sir Henry despatched that regiment to help in the suppression of the 
Mntiny. He was in the action near Arrah in that year. 

25. Captain J. W. Boissier also belonged to the 37th Reg. 

28." Ensigns G. S. Qubbins and Samuel Lavalllere Curgenven were of the 37th Regiment. The latter was brother o( 
Charlee Richard OurzeuTea, 0. C. 3. He retired as a Captain and died in the Eighties, 
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Baker refused to walk Gazelle over alone, so 
that with all this fuss we would have had no 
start at all for the Cup, until at last Capt. 
Sewell cantered Gazelle over the 2 mile course, 
in his white-sleeved blue jacket and white cap 



The Governor’s 
Cup, Gazelle w. o. 


— behold him coming in,” and sure enough 
here he is in his habit as he rode on that 6th 
of September, 1854. - ’’ 

This and the two accounts, that of Vandort 
and the other of the Ceylon Times, are all that 
are left of the Governor’s Cup of 1854. We 
forgot — ^there is the Cup itself which probably 
still exists somewhere. It is curious when one 



Dip Nil 

The Ladies’ Purse, 2 nd Heat 

heats. “ It was only after some application 
of the leather that Nil equalled Dip in the first 
heat.” And here the leather is being very 
vigorously applied by Mr. Bainbrigge, R. E., 
with the untoward result in the second heat 
that has already been related. 

The Times says of the first heat- — “ An 
exciting finish. With one cut of the whip Dip 
landed a winner by J of a head,” and of the 
second, '* turning at the bottom Nil burst a 
blood-vessel which check occurred in the 
middle of a race just assuming the appearance 
of interest.” 


reflects that there should be some eighty or 
ninety of these trophies scattered about in 
England, though one never manages to come 
across one. 

The second race was for the “ Ladies’ 
Purse, 30 sovereigns added to a sweepstake of 
5 sovereigns each, forfeit, weight for age,” 
one mile heats. Three horses entered. 

Mr. A. C. White’s (n. s.) Diphthong, Mr. Horling, 
black and crimson... ... 

Mr. Bainbrigge's g. a. h. Nil Desperandum, black, 

■white cap ... ... ...0...2 

Mr. Maule's ch. em. Gazelle, Captain Baker, blue 

and white stripes ... ._ withdrawn 

“ The first was a dead heat, the Examiner 
says it is the first he has seen in Ceylon — in 
the second Nil Desperandum was pulled up 
half way, having burst a blood-vessel, he came 
in bleeding from his nose and mouth.” There 



Nil Dip 

The Ladies’ Purse, 1 st Heat. 

are two very animated sketches of the two 


The time was — 1st heat 2 min. 1 sec. 

2nd 2 „ 4 „ 

The third race. “ Selling Stakes of 5 sovs. 
forfeit, with 15 added, | mile heats,” was 
between. — 

Mr. Walmsley’s b. a. h. Collier, 9 st. 11 lbs. 

black jacket, white cap (£50) ... ...1...1 

Captain Sewell, Bews’ 1. n. s. w. g. Harlequin, 

Capt. Sewell 9 st. Captain Sewell, blue 
and white stripes (£50) ... ...2.. 2 

Air. A. C. White’s b.a.h. Diphthong, 8 st. 5 lbs. 

black and crimson (£80) withdrawn 

There appear to have been three heats. 
“ First heat was dead level after a good race ; 
second heat won by Collier after a good race” 
says the Times. But Vandort refers to two 
only, — “ It was the same in both heats. Collier 
leading throughout.” 

In the sketch we see them coming in the 
second heat. Collier leading, and the blue and 



Selling Stakes, Second Heat. 
Collier winning. 


27 The 'Times' correspondent remarks of this race: “Although the Caper would carry 9 lbs. less than the mare 
owners ch^u^ht this not suihsieat, so paid forfeit, the mare having previously run with 7 lbs. less,” 
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white stripes of Captain Sewell just appearing 
over the black jacket and white cap of Mr. 
Walmsley. 

Harleqnin, Collier 



Selling Stakes. 

The Pull up. 

We also have the “ Pull Up” in which 
sketch, though we only see their backs, it is 
plain that the Riders are strenuously engaged 
in that operation. 

The time was — 1st heat...l min. 28^ secs. 

2nd ,, ...1 ,, it 

There was one more race on this day, a 
“ handicap for all horses, f mile heats, 1 sov. 
entrance, 10 sovs. added, second horse to 
recover 3 sovs, and stakes.” It was won by 
Mr. Green’s Australian horse Blucher ridden 
by Captain Baker, the second and third being 
Old Times, the winner of the Scurry Race, 
and LaU Sing. Mr. Fraser's ch. e. b. m. 
Kollben bolted. The second heat was run in 
the dark. This is the race denominated by 
Vandort “ the Hack Stakes,” and we have 
already seen a picture by him of the start for 
it. His illustrated chronicle of the Colombo 
Race Meeting of 1854 ends here. For any 
other pictures of Colombo Races we should 
probably have to jump half a century and 
look for modem photographs and perhaps not 
find even these. But as we have seen, there 
were two more days’ races which Vandort 
does not seem to have attended, viz., those of 
Friday and Saturday. 

The Times remarks of Wednesday’s 
races. — “ On the whole the sport was literally 
good. The first heat between Dip and NU and 
the dead heat between Harlequin and Collier 
were warmly acknowledged and contributed 
greatly to the day’s sport.” 


[Vol. V, Part III. 

From the Times account we leam that on 
the fourth day, Friday the 8th, there were 
three events, viz: (1), a “ Consolation Forced 
Handicap for all horses that have been beaten 
for the Derby, T.C, Plate or Governor’s Cup”; 
(2) “ the Welter Race for all horses ” ; and (3) 
“a Pony Race for all horses not exceeding 13 
hands.” On the “ fifth day, Saturday,” there 
were (1) a “Grand Lottery and Forced Handi- 
cap... for winners of the Derby, Turf Club 
Plate or Governor’s Cup ; ” (2) “The Losing 
Handicap lor all beaten horses ; ” and (3) “ A 
Scurry... for all horses approved by the 
stewards.” Of these we have already men- 
tioned some of the results, and in the absence 
of sketches to make them more interesting, 
it is unnecessary to give more details than to 
record that at the Pony Race on Friday 
“ Captain George White's pony won both heats 
easily to the chagrin of the supporters of the 
Great Mickie Free which preferred standing 
on his hind legs to racing,” while Kate Kearney 
was just as contrary at the Scurry which 
closed the meet. She “ was booked for this, 
but refusing to start until the others were 
away in both heats, gave the race to Old 
Times, which with White, junior, on her back 
came clean away.” 

With regard to the meet generally the 
same newspaper made the following conclud- 
ing observations: — 

“ Thus ended a meeting which was crip- 
pled at the outset by the withdrawal of 
Garrogin and Rataplan owing to the promul- 
gation of a rule which was arbitrary and un- 
sportsmanlike.’' It seems that these horses 
were required “ to carry the stone extra 
imposed on English horses.” The Times 
further states that “ The lateness of the mon- 
soon had made the course heavy and danger- 
ous to within three days of the race, when the 
weather improved and the first day was just 
the day for evening enjoyment, half sunny 
and half cloudy.” We are told that “The 
stand was poorly attended and the visitors 
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were more numerous outside, who as usual 
crowded the course.” 

Curiously enough the Governor was 
anticipating an experience which his namesake 
and successor of sixty years later has recently 
had more than once, but which we are glad 
to hope and believe was not repeated during 
this year’s Race Meet. “ We regret the 
absence during the whole meeting of the 
Governor and Lady Anderson and family, 
more so when severe indisposition for some 
time had confined H. E. to his room and 
denied him the gaieties of the late Ball at 
Government House.” 

A correspondent calling himself ‘ Specta- 
tor,' who from his style of writing does not 
seem to have been an Englishman, in a long 
letter on the subject of the Races, states how 
“ startled ” he was to see " some Chetties or 
Mala bars with their Turbans on their heads 
standing against the railings of the upstairs of 


the Bungalow amongst the aristocracy of 
English ladies and gentlemen who occupied 
the place,” and from this circumstance he is 
“enabled to draw the adage that ‘money makes 
the mare to go, whether she has legs or no.’ ” 

With the terseness of Tacitus, the Times 
correspondent, “ Peep o’ Day Boy ” quaintly 
ends his account. — “ This having chronicled 
for those up-country, the curtain falls.” 

It is in these sketches of horses and riders 
and of crowds — in fact of life generally — that 
in my opinion Vandort’s forte chiefly lay. 
They were evidently a labour of love to him, 
for in this same letter he asks his Kandy 
correspondent to inform him “ who won the 
Kandy Derby this year (with names and 
colours of horses and riders), particularly if 
any white legs or face, etc., I want to draw a 
picture.” In his letter dated “Ascension Day, 
1851,” (May 29), there is a fancy portrait of 
the “ Winner of the Cheroot Stakes coming 



in ” at the Kandy Races, and he informs his 
correspondent that “it is a truthful resem- 
blance.” 

A “ Fancy Sketch of the Kandy Derby ” 
shows a very scraggy horse ridden by some 
Kandy celebrity of the time hard pressed by 
an elephant^* under the whip or goad of a 
bearded jockey who looks like the Diwa 


Nilame of the day in an imfamiliar disguise, 
followed by a wild boar and a jackal or pariah 
dog with villager jockies up, a riderless buffalo 
and a nondescript animal which may be a mule 
whose jockey looks as if he were intended for 
some well-known personage. The Peradeniya 
Grand Stand is in the background, the hiU on 
the summit of which it stands crowded with 
spectators wild with excitement. 


28. There was a substratum of fact in this, for at the Kandy Races of May, 1851, at which Vandort seems to have been 
present, there was a race in three heats for elephants. It was won by Madugalla Ratemahatmaya’s elephant, Kaloowa, the other 
elephants which ran being Abaranee, Gomeree and Bulatgamee. Povsibly the ** Elephant Race ” was an annual event for some time 
at the Kandy Races. 
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The Peradeniya Race Course. 

His journal of the Colombo Races has the 
initial letter of the first word decorated with 
a sketch of the Peradeniya Race Course — 
showing the grand-stand with the peak of 
Hantane in the background. There is a loose 


sketch of a horse that did not compete at the 
Colombo Meet — “Mr. Lourens’sWahabee.” It 



s perhaps the owner — not in riding or racing 
costume, but with coat-tails flying though his 
tall hat stiU “ coronal opus " — that is be- 
striding this steed. 




Captaia Romer's Tandem. 


On a “ scrap of paper ” are three dainty Moustachio Movement is progressing rapidly 
little sketches of ‘‘ Captain Romer’s Tandem” here — our brave old Major Lushington, 
with Captain Romer in a tail-hat handling Green (nicknamed ‘ Bombastes ’ by Bailey of 
the ribbons. ours) and numerous others. Some of the 37th 

look funny with enormous Irish countenances 
He is good too at faces and costumes, and thick bristly lips — behold the accompany - 
In this last letter he remarks that “ the ing portraits.” There are portraits of Lieute- 


29. Lieutenant-Colonel Franklin Lu-shington, C.B., 37th Foot, who was a son of Sir Henry Lushington, Bart of Aspeden 
Hall, Herts, had been posted from the 9th to the 37th Foot in 1848, and at this time had just been promoted Lieutenant-Colonel in 
the Scots Fusilier Guards, now the Scots Guards. Vandort says in his letter of 29th July : “ Our famous Major Lushington is 
made Lieutenant-Colonel,” but he is incorrect in describing him under his sketch of him as of the “ Royal Scots Fu-siliers ” He also 
says that he was just “ off to the Wars. ” He was a son-in-law of Major-General Bainbrigge, having married, on 7th June, 1853 at 
Kandy, Anne Dobree, the General’s eldest daughter. Whde Mr. Simms was absent on leave in 1852, he acted as Surveyor-General, 
hence Vandorfs reference to “ our famous Major.” He was of farndy represented in Ceylon by the Chief Justice of 110 years ago 
and by several members since, up to the present date. ' * 
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nant-Colonels Lushington and Brunker, ^ ® There is only one thing that does not change 
of Mr. William Skeen, 3 1 of a private of the with the ever-changing fashions, the costume' 
37th Regiment, of Corporal Robertson, Bom- of a gentleman rider or jockey, which is 
hardier Brown and Driver ‘ Snooks,' all with practically the same now as it was sixty years 
whiskers or moustaches, evidently a novelty ago and more, 
at this time even in the case of the military. 

The Moustachio Movement. 



Lushington, C.B. Mr. W. Skeen. Lt*-Co!. Brunker. A Private of the 37th 



Bombardier Gunner and Driver Corporal 

Brown, R.A. Snooks, R.A. Robertson. 



30. Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Brunker belonged, not to the Koyal Engineers, as stated by Vandort, but to the 15th Foot . 


He was Deputy Adjutant General. 

31. WUliSQ) Skeeo was Government Printer and Author of the monograph on Adam’» Peat. 
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His work at the Stirveyor-General’s 
Office, no doubt, helped to foster Vandort's 
love of drawing, and so probably did the 
spirit of emulation, lor he was not the only 
amateur artist in that department. He says 
in one of his letters “ Old Braybrooke®- is 
made Colonel, his son the surveyor is at 
present working with us. I have lots of his 
pencil sketches which he leaves on his table 
in the evening." There is a curious account 
of the appearances and idiosyncrasies of a 
surveyor of this name in WiUiam Boyd's 
Autobiography of a Periya Durai. “ Mr. 
Braybrooke was an extraordinary figure of 
a man. He was exactly, when he had a low- 
crowned pith hat on his head, the shape of a 
boy’s humming top. I think I have seen such 
a figure among the caricatures in ‘ Hood’s 
Own' but the surveyor was the only living 
man whom I saw having this resemblance. 
Mr. Braybrooke was a very tall and corpulent 
man, yet at his widest girth, which was some- 


where about the neighbourhood of his 
shoulders, he was almost as broad as he was 
long.” {Autobiography, p. 141). This des- 
cription reminds one of Captain Alley of the 
chooner Dream, who was well-known in 
Colombo in the 'Forties and who died there 
in April, 1847. He “weighed 400 pounds,” 
or 28 stone 8 lbs. It was told of him that on 
one occasion, though he was physically able 
to get into a carriage, his excessive stoutness 
effectually prevented him from passing 
through the door. A lady once offered him 
a lift, and seeing his difficulty suggested 
that he get in sideways. “ I wish yon would 
tell me,” he replied, “ on which side my side 
lies — don't you see I am quite round ? " 

Vandort must have made a sketch of 
Mr. Braybrooke, but unfortunately it is not 
forthcoming. There are, however, some other 
sketches of his extant besides these of the 
Colombo Races, and these may be reproduced 
in a futtire issue of the Ceylon Antiquary. 



32. Lieutenant-CIolone! Samuel Braybrooke joined the Ist Ceylon Regiment in 1816, and waa in command of the Cnvlon 
Rifles in the 'Fifties. He died a Major-General. ’ 

C. H. S. Braybrooke was appointed an Assistant Surveyor in 1851. Boyd's sorveyor was surveying crown land in the 
'Forties, and his employment in this way very likely led to his being appointed permanently to the Department. But Lieutenant 
J. F. Braybrooke of the Ceylon Rifles, who I imagine was a brother of the Colonel, seems also to have been connected with the 
Department, and he may be the surveyor described in the 'Autobiografhy.,' ^ 
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Two more Long Letters. 

F urther research in the C. O. papers at The copy of the first letter in place, 

the Public Record Office has brought to though not in date. is prefaced by the fol- 
light two more long letters from Major lowing remarks. 

Adam Davie, — letters which come hke a poig- '' How many of you ? Your name ? 

nant echo of the tragedy of that terrible June Their names } Circumstances ? 
day of 1803. It is only copies which are pre- These questions were put upon a slip of 

served amongst the records, but these are paper by Sir Thomas Matland and sent into 

duly attested and sworn by Capt. Clement the Kandyan territories, enclosed in a quill. 
Edwards, Military Secretary to the Governor. — to which the following answer was re- 

who adds a few notes on his account. turned." 

The first Letter. 

Karaliada, November. 1805. 

None that I know of, but myself. Major Adam Davie, the rest all murdered, 
dead or starved to death. Am at Karaliada, about ten miles east from Kandi, north 
side of the river, wiihout meat, or clothes to cover me. 

Let not my friends know that I am alive, as I expect not to survive many days. 

I have done my duty to Country, but it has not done so tome. After tamely allowing for 
two years and a half such cruel murders to pass unavenged, I can scarcely expect my 
countrymen will ever come. But, if they should, I shall only say, five hundred men are 
more than sufficient for the subjugation of this country. Touch not at Kandi, but to 
destroy it. One half of your Army ought to occupy the open ground about Domboor, the 
other half hills clear of wood about a mile westward from Hangourankette. and send out 
parties of fifty in every direction to burn or destroy. 

I have everywhere disseminated, at the risk of my life, the advantages of being 
under the English Government, and have reason to think numbers will join. Rascals as 
they are, their sufferings are so great, I cannot help pitying them. Could I get from this 
country, I might be of much service and I think it might be done by sending a hundred 
men from Geriagamme. The Bearer is now acquainted with the road. 

1. For previous reierence» lo Major Davie, see Cei/lon AiJ'ijuutjj, Voi IV. part IV. pages 17i)-182. 

2. Soteby Mr. J. P. LeiiM : — This must be the letter referred to Vy Cordmer Drscnptwn nf Ceyto/i,' Vol. II. p. Z16).— 
‘■Major Davie . . . is so closely watched, that it is very difficult to hold any cominumcation -nith him. General Maitland, 
however, lately contrived to convey a letter to him, to which he returned an answer, written with a pencil on a small 
slip of paper, both of which were sent him from Colcmbo, The Maior i^ in good health, but as may naturally be supposed, 
extremely impatient under his confinement. In every proposal of accomodation, his release has been demanded as a primary 
and indispensable article. The two other officers are dead. ' 

The letters of which copies have now been published correspond exactly with the description " extremely im- 
patient, but the impatience was only natural. Sir Thomas Maitland had only been six months m Ceylon when these letters 
were received, 90 I think It is clear that he had lost no time in taking steps to get into communication with Davie, and though 
he was not the sort of man to say mnch, that he intended to do everything he could to obtain his deliverance from captivity. 
Neither was '■ King Tom likely to adopt Governor North s views on any subject. Cordmer had left Ceylon nine months 
before Maitland’s arrival, hut must have received this information from some of his old triends on the .spot. 

From these letters, too, we learn the exact locality where Davie spent the first part of his captivity. Karaliyadda 
18 in PalispaCtu East, Lower Dumbara. Lawrie has the following note regarding it. '* There is a bo-tree, dagoba, vihare, and 
pansala. Within the vihare grounds stood the residence of the elder si.ster ot King Eaja Sinha, whom the people tried to 
drive away by polluting the water of her well ; she got water from Kumbaioluwa : when the people of that place interrupted 
the water, they were driven trom the village and -ent to Hanwella and replaced by Tom-tom Beaters," [The accounts of 
Hanwella, Cpper Dumbara, and Hanwella, Matale District, in the (-azdleer, do not refer to the incident ] 

It 18 not clear which King 15 meant; the last four Kings all bore the name "Baja Smha ' as their second name, 
but I suppose that the compiler of the "Gazetteer 0 / Kandy" did not mean any of them, but one ot the two Raja Sinhas who 
bore it as their principal name ; and further that Edja Sinha II is meant— the dinouement sounds like what he would have done 
under the circumstances. It seems that Karaliyadda as a convenient residence for relatives or prisoners more than once 
attracted the attention of the Kings ot Kandy. 

It is to be hoped that the originals of these letters may some day be discovered in the Record or Colonial Office, 


J. P.Lemt, 
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Let not the least confidence be placed in the Adigars, either first or second. 
I am told, and have every reason to believe. lam to be murdered on my countrymen coming 
to Kandi. The Bearer could easily get me from this by moonlight, with a very few men. 
Reward the Bearer well : a pair of shoes will be necessary. 

A. DAVIE. 

To the other and longer letter, Captain but he never could find an opportunity. It 
Edwards adds the following note. “■ The was written upon a half sheet of paper, con- 
original of the following copy appears to have taining a plan of Kandi, taken by Captain 
been kept long for the purpose of sending it, Vilant ^ of the 19th Regiment. March 1803.'’ 

The Second Letter. 

Karaliada. North side of the Kandian River. East from Kandi about ten miles, 
and Doomboor, nine. May, 1805. 

Great God, what can have happened to my country, that for near two years has 
allowed herself to be insulted, tricked in the person of the Governor, and her officers and 
men to be inhumanly murdered and the few survivors starved to death. 

I am now the ordy one that I know of left alive. Am I then doomed to misery for 
doing my duty to my Country more than in duty bound to do ? I sometimes am led to 
imagine War the occasion a f delay, but when Ireflect how soon she overthrew Tippoo and 
the spirited part she took against the Northern powers, when exhausted with a long war, I 
am lost in Conjecture. 

I have been for these some days past sick with despair and want of food and do 
not expect to live many days. May I therefore beg of you, when you receive this, to write 
to my Father, that he need not blush for his son, assure him that what man could do. I did, 
but that my country rewards me by allowing me to fall a Sacrifice. This. too. against a 
cowardly enemy, without soldiers, without forts, without resources of any kind, and against 
whom little preparation is necessary, for with 100 men (not Malays) I would bid defiance 
to the whole Kandian force, as long as we had meat to eat. 

Nothing but the expectation of my countrymen coming and the hopes of Escape has 
kept me alive so long, under sufferings unequalled by mortal man. I have tried the latter 
often, but have been detected and lately been prevented by the cowardice of my servant, 
from whom I have received every insult in the power of Tongue to tell and whose wish is 
my death. 

I wrote a letter some time ago, mentioning that by sending a hundred light troops, 
I might be easily carried off, from this, but it is now too late. A long — a last adieu, my 
dear friends, — I know the character of the Absent is always attacked, but you may with 
Truth and Honour defend mine ; it is the last Request of your unfortunate Friend. Adam 
Davie to Alexander Wood and Robert Boyd, Esq., Colombo. 

As I would wish to serve my Country with my last breath, you may tell the 
Governor that, should he send troops into this Country, to occupy the open ground near 
Doomboor with one body, and the hills a little to the westward of Hangourankette with the 
other, and sending out detachments of fifty men in every direction, with orders to burn and 
destroy the houses. This will soon make the people join and give information where the 

3. Thfe Capt^iin Alexander Blackwood Vilant, of the lOlh Regt.. was with the advance-guard who entered Kandy in the 
spring of 1803, but left betore the debdcle of June. He was evidently somewhat of a draughtsman, as, in the account of the Embassy 
to Kandy in 1800, Captain VUant is mentioned as having executed lightning sketches of some of the Kandyan Chiefs. 
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King is. For it is not by staying quiet at Kandi or sending a party to Hangourankette for 
a day that any good can be done. 

The people here say : ‘ How could we join you at Kandi. when surrounded by the 

King’s people, and allow our families to be murdered ?' The King instead of pleasing his 
people is. by his Treatment of them, driving them to desperation. They are calling aloud 
for the English or French to come to relieve them from their misery, which is truly great. 
But there is no dependance to be placed on such Rascals. / hope the Governor will not this 
time allow the Troops to be puppetted about, to their destruction, by j allowing the advice of 
the Adigars. The First Adigar is the Person that did everything at Kandi. The night 
before the attack, he sent me a friendly letter to blind, and, in the morning, was the person 
that conducted it. It at his desire, also, that the Malays so basely and treacherously 
left us to be murdered. 

These two letters were sent to London by 1805. In the covering despatch, his only 
Sir Thomas Maitland on November 22nd, comment upon them is as follows : — 


Governor Maitland’s Comment. 


■■ From the first of my arrival here. I was 
extremely anxious to come to a certainty about 
the fate of our unfortunate prisoners and after 
several attempts, with a great deal of Trouble 
and some expense, I have forced my way to 
Major Davie, with whom I am now in corres- 
pondence. I enclose two letters I received 
from him last week : they are curious in 
themselves and interesting in some points, 
particularly in regard to the conduct ol the 
Malays, whom I have ever considered, as your 
Lordship knows, a most dangerous set of men 
to employ as soldiers : a point which must 
now be put out of all doubt by these 
letters.” 

There is no pity here : no signs of any 
intention, or even of any wish, to respond to 
11. By J. P. Lewis. 


that heart-broken appeal to attempt to rescue 
Davie from his ghastly situation. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that reasons 
of State policy prevented the release or ex- 
change of Davie ; at least, strong arguments 
can be brought forward in support of this 
theory. But one would almost have expected 
some show of sympathy from Maitland : some- 
thing more than a rather self-satisfied gratifi- 
cation in the corroboration of his own views on 
Malays as soldiers ! 

The fact is, the Government policy had 
been already settled ; Adam Davie was to be a 
scapegoat. — as he himself puts it, a sacrifice — 
and, as such, any defence of his conduct was 
to be disregarded, even when that defence 
was made by himself. 

C.M.G., c.c.s. (Retired) 


Further Interesting Information. 


The following copy of a report made 
about Major Davie was obtained by Miss 
V. M. Methley from members of the family. 
She writes : "It was evidently sent to Davie's 
relatives at the time and contains some most 
interesting particvilars.'' 

The writer was Major Donald Mackay, 
of the 3rd Ceylon Regiment, who. at the time 
he wrote it, was Commandant of Kandy, and 
though it is not dated, internal evidence shows 


that this must have been in 1815. Major 
Mackay had been in command of the 5th 
Division which advanced from Trincomalee 
in the Kandyan Expedition of 1815, and my 
impression is that he was the first Com- 
mandant of Kandy. He was succeeded in 1816 
by Major Richard Kelly ol the same regiment ; 
and became Lieut, -Colonel. The 3rd Ceylon 
Regiment was reduced in 1816, and Colonel 
Mackay probably then went on half pay. It 
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is very interesting to learn the names of the 
Dumbara village and the locality in Kandy 
where Davie resided, but I am not in a position 
to identify either Govenogodda ” or 
•‘Astrianga, ' though the latter must have 
been on the borders of some small deniya 
(anga.) Perhaps some Ceylon readers can. 

‘‘The two Kandian headmen who had 
been at Madras " were Migastenne junior, 
Disava of Sabaragamuwa, and Denegomuwe 
Disava of Tamankaduwa. 

Where were the troops quartered at 
Kandy in 1815 ? If this is known we can 
arrive at some definite idea as to where Davie 
was buried. My impression is that the troops 
were encamped on Castle Hill and at the 
Malwatta monastery. If so Captain De 
Bussche’s statement as to the site of the 
grave is corroborated — “on the south of the 
upper lake and in an isolated valley.” It was 
somewhere near where Harambe House or 
Florence Villa now stands- He is also borne 
out by these notes in his remark that “ a 
monument is to be erected to his memory.” 

It seems that there was every intention 
to raise this monument and that it was only 
waiting for the completion of the church and 
burying ground ‘‘now preparing. ' But the delay 
was fatal at this stage to the former project, 
and the scheme of building a church was not 
undertaken for 30 years. By this time the 
memorial was forgotten — such is the way of 
the world. Perhaps, however, Davie’s remains 
were removed to the Garrison Burial Ground, 
under One Tree Hill, where Capt. MacGlashan 
was buried nearly three years later, but there 
is no record of it. 

The other pathetic relics of him — the 
MS and the epaulettes — doubtless perished 
with Muttal Sami in whose garden at Kandy 
Davie used to sojourn on his visits to the 
capital,— the “Astrianga. " 

Since a reproduction of the miniature 
of Major Davie first appeared in the Ceylon 
Antiquary * other Davie relics have come to 

i. It 


light in England — a lock of his hair, another 
of that of his fiancee, Miss Marion (or 
Marian) Nicol, and a letter written in 1831 
to one of his sisters, w'hich is here printed 
As Miss Methley remarks, it does not contain 
anything “particularly interesting, except that 
it proves that Major Davie's fiancee was 
a lifelong friend of his sisters and survived 

him for many years” Miss Methley adds ; 

“She never married, and the letter was to be 
sent, after her death, to Mrs. Loft with the 
locks of hair, the miniature of Davie and a 
certain • black dress ' (probably her mourn- 
ing for the Major). This lock of hair is a 
rich deep chestnut colour — far darker than 
that in the miniature which had probably 
faded. It still has remains of powder in it.” 

Copy of Letter 

My Dear Mrs. Loft: — 

As a proof of the great regard I had for 
your amiable mother (who was one of my 
dearest friends), as well as the love I have 
for yourself, at my death, it is my particular 
wish and desire that the miniature attached 
to this note be sent to you: if you are no more 
1 wish it to be sent to your sister, Miss Martin. 

The miniature is one of your uncle, 
Major Adam Davie, of the Malay Regt., Ceylon, 
son of your grandfather, John Davie, Esqre. 
of Broherston. 

Marion Nicol, 
to Mrs. Margaret Thomas, 

Capel Loft. 

Elking ton’s Cottage, 

Near Louth, Lines. 

20 Dec. 1831. 

Information taken by Major Mackay, 
Commandant of Kandy, by order of His 
Excellency Lieut-General Brownrigg, re- 
lative to the late Major Davie, a prisoner 
in Kandy since 1803. 

Krishnania, a native of Tanjore, but 
residing for the last twelve years in Kandy, 
states that he came to Kandy with two 


IS reproduced once again in the present issue — see Page i6o. 
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Kandian Headmen, who had been at Madras, 
and after the death of the Dessave, to whom 
he attached himself, he received a small 
pension of two Pagodas from the King ; that 
he has been employed in trading from the 
coast to this place and occasionally to 
Colombo. That he knew the late Major 
Davie and attended him in his last illness, 
that he occasionallv supplied him with wine, 
arrack, biscuit, and such small articles as 
could be procured, and even dressed his 
victuals: that for these attentions the Major 
was kind and liberal to him, that previous to 
the Major’s death, he gave the Informant 
thirty Pagodas, a ring and a silver belt. 

( Pencil Note . The ring and belt have 
been disposed of. ) 

That previous to Major Davie’s death 
he offered the Informant a certificate, by the 
production of which at Colombo he would be 
handsomely rewarded, but this act of his 
kindness the Informant was afraid of availing 
himself of, as three persons who have been 
detected by the King in doing acts of kind- 
ness to the Major had been put to death. 
That, after Major Davie’s death, this In- 
formant, with two persons whom he got to 
assist him, removed the body from the house 
where he died and buried it by night at the 
bottom of the hill, which runs parallel to the 
street where the troops are now quartered, and 
which he will point out. ( This ground has 
been pointed out. ) 

Q. Had Major Davie any servant of his 
own ? 

A. No, he had not. 

Q. How did the Major obtain the money 
he is stated to have had ? 

A. From the King. The King gave him 
money in gold mohurs. Pagodas and rupees 
at different times. The King also assigned 
servants to Major Davie, but when he became 
very ill, they left him. 

Q. What was the usual place of Major 
Davie’s residence while living ? 


A. At Govenogodda in Dombra and 
lately in Astrianga St. in Kandy. 

Q. What were his occupations and who 
were his associates ? 

A. He had no occupation; he had a 
small book which he read continually, and 
sometimes he walked out. He had servants, 
but no associates. 

Q. In what dress did he appear ? 

A. He dressed in trowsers, a shirt and 
jacket, neckcloth, everything usually worn by 
a European, except shoes. He occasionally 
wore uniform, with two epaulets, which were 
given at his death to Naran Appoo, Comman- 
dant, now a prisoner at Colombo. 

Q. Did he leave any written papers be- 
hind ? 

A. Major Davie wore a banian or under 
waistcoat next his skin ; in these were many 
papers, sewed up, rolled round with thread. 
These, with the remainder of his property, 
were taken before the King by Mootal Sawmy : 
he knows not what became of them after- 
wards, 

Q, What was the period of his death ? 

A. About two years ago, or two years and 
two months. Not more. This question being 
repeated, the Informant says that he cannot 
be positive, but his belief is that it is not more 
than two years and a few months. 

Q. Was the Major under any restraint 
after his return from Dombra : could he walk 
out if his health permitted ? 

A, Major Davie was brought from Dombra 
in a close or covered palanqueen : he was 
brought in by night and put under charge of 
Mootal Sawmy ; the doctor only was per- 
mitted to see him. 

Q. How was it that you were permtted to 
see and serve him ? 

A. I was at Mootal Sawmy’s service at the 
time, and permitted to do him service. 

Q. Did Mootal Sawmy take possession of 
all Major Davie’s property for himself or for 
the King ? 
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A. Witness is not certain; he was told for 
the King. 

Q. Are there any persons buried at the 
same place, and who ? 

A. None but Major Davie ; a Malabar in 
the King's service and a boy of the Informant 
buried him there. 

Q. What became of the book Major Davie 
used to read so much ? 

A. It was also taken by Mootal Sawmy. 

Q. Did he ever dress himself in the 
Kandian Fashion ? 

A. No. He used to eat Beetle Nut. That 
was the only Kandian custom he adopted. 

(Signed) DONALD MACKAY, 

Major. 3rd Ceylon Regiment, 


MAJOR DAVIE 17 1 

The Officer who received all the above 
information received at the same time instruc- 
tions to raise a monument to the memory of 
Major Davie, a duty that has been delayed 
till the church and burying-ground, now pre- 
paring in the new British Lines, is ready, and 
consecrated, when it is intended to remove the 
Major’s remains to the consecrated ground 
and then to erect the monument. 

(Signed) D. MACKAY. 

A True copy taken from the original. 

(Signed) A. B. BOYD. 


APPENDIX. 


John Davie of Gavieside 


1 

Mary 

i \ 

Jane Euphemia 

1 

Jemima 

Charlotte 

married 

married married 

1776—1788 


W. Handy- 

John Morries Peter Martin 



side 

1 

i 1 

John Davie John Davie Martin 




Morries 


Margaret (Major) Adam 
1788 — 1825 Died in Ceylon 
married 1812 

W.A. Martin 
1780—1828 


W. Handyside | | | 

married Mary Stuart ^ sons 2 daughters Christina 

( married T. Kilner 

I 

8 children Elizabeth Francis 

married T. Methley 

Violet M. Methley 
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THE FORGOTTEN COINAGE OF THE KINGS 

OF JAFFNA. 


By REVD. S. GiNANA Prakasar. o.m.i. 


T o many it would sound preposterous 
to say that the Sinkai Ariya Chakkara- 
vartis of Jaffna had. at any time, a 
separate coinage in the North cf Ceylon. The 
present writer did not suspect it either, until 
a casual remark made to him by Mudaliyar 
C. Rasanayagam of the District Court. Jaffna, 
about the possibility of the so-called ‘ Setu ’ 
coins having been a Jaffna currency led him 
to obtain evidence which goes a good way to 
establish this interesting fact so long forgotten. 

Getting the scent, so to say, I started coin- 
hunting and was fortunate enough, in a short 
time and without much troube, to secure more 
than seventy Setus, mostly in the neighbour- 
hood of my own dwelling at Nallur. This 
ancient capital of the North, no doubt, 
abounded in these copper coins at one time. 
For, potfulls of them have been unearthed 
from time to time within the radius of a mile 
from the site of the palace of the Ariya 
Chakkaravartis. 

At Kopay (which, too. possessed a for- 
tress of the kings). ’ at Manippay and 
Navaly also, similar finds were made. Of 
course, the fortunate discoverers of these 
ancient hoards took good care to sell them out 
at once to goldsmiths and brass-founders to be 
melted down. Still, many specimens of them 
are to be found here and there in the hands 
of the above artisans and, curiously enough, 
native physicians who prize them for the 
reputed high quality of their metal. Haw- 
kers, too, consider it good luck to carry about 
old coins such as these in their baskets. A 


good number of specimens were picked up in 
a compound over against the Chaddanatar 
temple, Nallur. My collection represents over 
twenty issues, and as kindly arranged for 
me by Mr. H. W. Codrington C.C.S., (whom I 
had consulted, not being a numismatist my- 
self). falls into two distinct classes. 

The general features of the Setus. which 
so far have been found to be in copper only, 
are : — 

(1) The conventional figure of a man 
(the king ?), with one or two lamps (kuttu 
vilakku), trident &c, usually on the obverse, 
and 

(2) The recumbent bull (Vrishabha or 
Nandi) with the crescent and the legend 
(Setu) usually on the reverse. 

The bull, the crescent and the trident in 
combination are clearly Saivite emblems. The 
lamps may well represent Lanka, as some 
have suggested, while the turn-out of the coins 
on the whole very much resembles the well- 
known copper issues of Ceylon. The prima 
facie impression created by these features 
combined with the Tamil characters of the 
legend is that the coins belong to a line of 
Saivite Tamil kings ruling in Ceylon. The 
legend itself — the word • Setu ’—however 
would, prima facie also, induce one to connect 
them with the Setupatis or rulers of Ramnad. 
But there is a fact which fatally militates 
against this second impression. 

When we examine the coins paleographi- 
cally and with reference to the technique of 
their workmanship, the earlier ones of the 


1. See my article on this subject in the Ceylon Antiqimry. Vol. II, p. 194, 
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series will be found to belong, at the latest, to 
the end of the thirteenth century A.D., while 
the later ones cannot be later than the six- 
teenth century. On the other hand the 
Setupatis of Ramuad emerge from their obs- 
curity as Marava chieftains, now under the 
Cholas. now under the Pandiyas. to become 
independent rulers only in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. According to Se- 
well's List of South Indian Antiquities. 
Sadaiakka Tevar Udaiyar was the first in the 
line of Setupatis and ruled from ItCi :o 
1621. This writer, indeed, mentions that 
Ramnad had a coinage of its own under this 
line (and we shall refer to it presently* : tut 
there is no indication whatever of a separate 
coinage there before the days cf the iirs. 
Setupati. This fact compels us to lock for the 
provenance of Setu coins m -ome other 
quarter. 

I am aware that the latest (?> wruer- on 
the coins of Ramnad — these unanably Cear 
the legend tSetiipatii — ascribes the 

Se'/a also to that kingdom. The Revd. J, E. 
Tracy has, however, left in the contra*! 
drawn by him between the Sef.t-inarke.;; 
series and the Sefupia/i-marked series, astrcn, 
argument in favour of my contention. Fic 
writes : ” The coins [of Ramnad , diviuc 

themselves into an earlier and a later j erie 
which are quite distinct from one anotner 
The earlier series of coins present specimen.-; 
which are usually larger and better e.xeciued 
and correspond in weight and appearance very 
nearly to the well-known coins of the Sin.ialese 
series together with which they are often 
found. Rhys Davids says : ■ These coins are 
probably the very ones referred to as having 
becnstruck by Parakrama's general Lankapura 
at They are of two sizes correspond- 

ing somewhat irregularly to the massa and 
half-mnssn of the above series and are uni- 
formly of copper or bronze, nietiier gold nor 
silver specimens having been brought to 
light thus far. 

2. In Che Mafias Join n<iL o.' Litf'raturc ’>n'j u-k j:>c 
this paper as well tis t<‘r -vonie valuable rematks wbieu \\ t i 1 e ul 

3. yuinism it. Onevt. VI, p. 63. 

4. The Madras Journal, etc. p. 4 

5. The .Vadras Journal etc. p. 5. 

6. See Report on the Kcgalbi Jhsti ici, p. oo- 

7. See e. g. the Veilam Cave mbcriptioD (-5^. /*Li. Vi 


The corns of the later senes, also of 
copper only, are uniformly small and very 
rude in device and e.xecution. The one face 
in those figured [by the writer always show 
only the Tamil letters or the word Setupati. 
while the other side is taken up with one or 
another of the various devices of hidden 
import. A few coins in corre.-‘,pei:-ding size in 
the collection cf Captain Tuincli also bear the 
same word in Kagari on one side and on the 
other sometimes the figure of a god ( Hanuman 
or Garuda usuaily) and on oilier^ that of an 
animal. Those, however, in both character.s 
are like the earlier series in beir g ot two .sizes, 
the larger size weighing about about 60 grains 
and the .smaller about 58 grains, '■* 

The Set us and the Setupatis are " quite 
distinct from one another ' say w this writer, 
a.nd he assigns the Seius to -’abcut the 
eieverih or twelth century.'' vili.ie he places 
the Setupatis at "an earlier liiiie of confusion 
and decline wnich lie.i be.vvecii the period 
when Sinhalese re-ascendency m Ceylon had. 
by breaking olf any ccnsiderable intercourse 
between that island and the main’and. left the 
Setupiatis and their feiiov. er-‘ tree to return to 
their wild birthright ana natural instinct for 
a lawless life in whicli ccmmerce and trade 
were less secure ' ‘ 

Our coins, theretcre, cannot veil have 
been issued by the Setupatis cl Ramnad, 
■VVhat. then, is the import of the legend Seiu 
tound on them i- Mr. H. C. P. Bell, in his 
uOie-i on tne iit.>cricec; stone cf Koiagama now 
-.11 tl e Colombo i'iuseum.^ inakes an equation 
bi’.wWttn Seiu and Sacliiu m.aning ; May it 
'oe well ! The prei^umed interchange of the 
letter E in Seiu for iht letter A has some 
plausibility, as aiiOi.itfcr word i.;: the body of 
the inscription na.s a iinriir interchange of 
vowels i.c. Anuresiir vhicn ckuriy should be 
AnurG6t<?-=suborainate or inl.rior kinys. 
Compare Anuncyiki. m banskr.i a subordi- 
nate heioine. We sv-marit the form Hesur for 
Rasar in some c oufn Indian Tamil inscrip- 
tions also. ^ 


lij I'. p. 34l) licit R^'V fj 
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But in the iubcription under notice the 
word Seta without doubt® refers to the 
famous Hindu Ti'rtta and shrine of Ramcb- 
varam, more important at one time than even 
Sidamparam, now so widely known as the 
Benares of the South. Father de Queyroz, 

S. J- writing in 1687, calls it the most fre- 
quented temple in all the East.'' ft seems 
that the kings of Jaffna were at one time 
connected with this shrine in some special 
way, and that they were wont to prefix the 
name of this sacred place to their official 
documents, even as devout Saivites of the 
present day in Jaffna are in the habit of 
heading whatever they write with the name 
of what is to them now the sacred place par 
excellence, i.e. Holy Sidam- 

param ! The Kotagama inscription already 
referred to furnishes us with an instance in 
point. The correct text is as follows : 

Qjtsr L. 

wkA'vieasQix/b — Guni-'G ssi 

'vhich may be literally rendered thus : 

” Setu 

'‘The ingenuous wives of the subordinate 
kings who failed to put themselves under the 
Ariyan of Sinkai — a town with swelling, 
resounding waters — had to display stream- 
lets from their javelin-like eyes and to trans- 
fer the sandal-paste-mark (of the foiehead) to 
their lovely-bangled lotus-like hands (i. e. had 
to weep and wail with hands on their fore- 
heads in token of deep affliction,) ’’ 

Whatever the historical significance of 
the assertion contained in this inscription may- 
be, one thing is clear, to wit ; that about the 
14th or 13th century A,D,, (to judge from the 
characters in the inscription) a Tamil King 
styled Sinkai-Nakar Ariyan claimed suzerain- 

8. The view I €xpres-ed m ihe Jaffna CothoHr 
Sefn IP probably ba^ed on the primary one ol a • bridge.* 

9 , 

10 . 

in A. D. 1414. 


ty over some other kings in Ceylon ; in other 
words, that a certain Sinkai-Nakar Ariyan 
considered himself a Chakkaravarti or over- 
lord. This fact at once connects this king 
with the Sinkai Ariya Chakkaravartis of Jaffna 
who alone fully answer to this description. 

Now-, if it is once conceded that the Jaffna 
kings used the word Situ in their official 
documents, then the occurrence of the same 
pious word on the coins under consideration 
should give us some ground for ascribing them 
to the same kings. Query : Did the Jaffna 
kings also rule in Setukkarai or Ramesvaram ? 

I am informed that there were some inscriptions 
at the Ramesvaram temple recording gifts from 
them, Tamil ‘ histories ' of Jaffna speak of 
constructions at Ramesvaram by Pararasa- 
sekaran (end of the 15th and beginning of the 
16th century.)*® But these may well be no 
more than votive offerings. 

I had experienced some difficulty in 
reconciling the association of the name of -what 
I considered a Vaishnavite shrine with the 
Saivite symbol of the Nandi or bull cn the 
coins. Mr, Codrington writes to me on this 
subject: “My idea is that if the Jaffna kings 
did not rule at Ramesvaram they had a devo- 
tion to the place. Witness the legend of the 
king flying there daily for worship. I now 
find that the actual temple is dedicated to Sivq. 
The * lingam ’ Ramanatan is that worshipped 
by Rama. So the bull is quite in order, and 
the Jaffna kings merely put on their coinage 
the object of their w-orship (Siva as indicated 
by Nandi) with ‘ Setu ’ to identify it with the 
Ramesvaram temple. The Vijayanagar kings 
put Vishnu in his Boar incarnation on their 
pagodas (hence the name Vardha Tam. 
Vardhan.y 

It is noteworthy that Ramnad had no 
such connexion with Ramesvaram in andent 
times. The Revd. Tracy, referring to the 
middle ages of South Indian history, says : 

The shrine at Ramespuram was undoubtedly 
one of wide renown from very early times and 


Guvrdian (*2-11-19) is now lound untenatip. The trnnava meaning of 
Conqinuta Tonporul e Esutritual dt CtyhxM, printed ed. Colonbo, 1916, p. 44. 

AKia^ P4rArasi3ek..ra'i is said to have supplied stone* hewn in Trmcomalie for the buildmg of the chief sbrinc 
See 7 ht Indian Antiquary, XII, p, 315, 
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possibly had been famous for centuries before 
these invasions and counter-invasions of Chela 
and Sinhalese rulers took place, but there 
seems to be nothing of local tradition to indi- 
cate that the Sethupati had any concern with 
or responsibOity for the shrine. " * ’ On the 
other hand the intimate connexion the early 
Jaffna kings had wnth it. — if not the fact that 
they also ruled there- -is proved beyond doubt, 
I think, by a Tamil work of the times of 
Chekardsasekaran of Jaffna. Before proceed- 
ing to examine the passages ' - to our purpose, 
however, it is well to inquire briefly into the 
age of Chekarasas^karan. 

As regards the dates of the Jaffna kings 
it mentions the Ydlpdna-vaipava-mdlai is in 
a muddle. De Queyroz gives * the names of 
Xaga Raja or Xagua Raja to the persecutor of 
the Christians of Mannar, which was evidently 
his throne name. His proper name w'as, 
perhaps, Sankily, the name adopted in the 
Vaipava-mdlai. An earlier writer in the 
■' Instructions from the Governor General of 
India.” Ryklof van Goens, in 1658, gives him 

the name of Siangery and states : Jaffna “ was 
for more than 42 years ruled by a heathen 
king of the name of Siangery w'ho was 
descended from an old royal and sovereign 
house. His dominion and his descendants 
were rooted out and destroyed by the Portu- 
guese ” who ruled for about 97 years.' ^ 

If this account is taken as correct (it is 
earlier than that of Vaipava-mdlai by nearly 
a century) giving the Portuguese 97 years 
backward from 1658 (the date of the Dutch con- 
quest of Jaffna), we shall arrive at 1561, the 
approximate date of Constantino de Bragan- 
5a 's so-called conquest of Jaffna. His at any 
rate was the first severe blow to the native 
sovereignty. Counting back again the 42 years 
of the reign of Sankily we get 1519 as the date 
of his accession. This is not unlikely. Accord- 


ing to Tamil authorities Sankily was a son of 
Sinkai-Pararisa-sekaran whose uterine brother 
Chekarasasekaran is said to have been. Para- 
rAsa-sekaran’s predecessor on the throne was 
his father. Kanakasooriya Sinkai Ariyan whose 
date of return to his kingdom (according to 
the Vaipava-mdlai **) may be taken as syn- 
chronising with the return of Sapumal Kumara, 
who was for a number of years ruling in 
Jaffna, which date was between 1466 and 1467. 
The Chakkaravarti’s two son.s were adults at 
that time and Pararasasekaran was, soon after, 
entrusted with the reins of Government by 
his aged father. Tamil authorities say 
he came into power after Saka 1400, and this 
will work out 1478 as his date of accession, 
which again looks likely enough. Chekarasa- 
sekaran is shewn, in the Tamil works said to 
have been composed under his auspices, as 
a powerful king and not as holding a sub- 
ordinate position in the realm. The author 
of the Vaipava-mdlai was probably ignorant 
of the fact that the Jaffna kings bore the 
alternating throne-names of Pararasasekaran 
and Chekarasasekaran, and as these two 
names were in the mouths of the people to- 
gether, fancied that Chekarasasekaran — the 
encourager of letters — who had probably lived 
long before, was a brother of Pararasasekaran, 
the lather of Sankily. It was at the instance 
of king Chekarasasekaran that the Astrological 
work Chekardsa&ekara-mdlai was composed 
by a Brahmin named Soman. ' » The date 
of this work is, therefore, probably before 1478. 

This Tamil work in its preface makes an 
eulogistic reference to some ancient kings, the 
forefathers of the king who had ordered it 
to be composed. It rehearses the legendary 
origin of the first kings, which mounts up to 


11. Opu$ Citatum, p. 3. 

12. The most Important one among them was pointed out to nte by iludall>ar C. II '-an lyagam. 

IS. CotiQuista, etc. p. 192, cf. p. 3?. 

14. Inst/ustions etc. 1 rans. by Sophia Pieters, 1908 p 

15. P. 25. Brito’s transl. 

16. Vaipara-matai, p. 25. 

17. See Abhidhana Kogham by A. Muttutambi Pillai. V. Arasakcini. 

18. Chekarngasikara-mnlar. p. 2. Printed edition, Jaffna 1902. The Vaipava'mdlai is evidently wrong In ascribing the 
otbOTibip of tlw work to Chekarasasekaran bimseU. p 27 
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no less a personage than Rama who. hav-ng 
founded the temple cf Ramcsvaram alter his 
own name in honour of Siva, invited 5l2 
Pasupatas — ‘ Erahmins of Panchak-kiromain' 
— to serve the temple. From among these he 
chose two when', he made kings 'to bear the 
weight of the world,’ giving them the Tclasi 
garland with the title of -Ariy?. kings knowing 
the faultless scripiures ’ and the insignia ct 
■ Umbrella, br.ahirinical thread and the bull 
standard.’ ■ ' 

Does not cf is story, iinxed up as it is with 
Luytliological fancp really connect the kirps 
of Jr.ff.na with the shrine at rt.'.niisvararn ? 
Curiously enough de Queyroz ha? noted a 
similar tradition in the midst cf an unconnect- 
ed jumble of stories wliich he relates about the 
early kings of Jaffna. He writes that "feme 
Bramanes. nativ es ci Guzarate. called Anus 
who considered tliemselyeo of Royal extrac- 
tion, built the temple, ci Rarnanaccr with the 
aid of the Narque of J.Iadiire and from there 
they began to have interccu.rse and fr’endship 
with the kings of Jafanapatr.3 and one of 
them married a daugft.-r oi on ■ cf these kings 
with the intention of makihg hi.5 descendants 


heirs to the throne. The first of those who 
threw away the yoke of the king of Cota was 
.^riaxaca Varati',' - i.e. Ariya Chakkaravarli. 

The legend about the brahmanioal origiii 
oi the kings of Jaffna possibly arose by way 
of accounting for their title of Ariya-' and 
perhaps also to account for the sacred thread 
which kings as Kshatriyas-’ - would have worn. 
Chekarasasekaran himself wore it we are 
told in the Aldlai bearing his name, which 
work also, apparently, often alludes to the 
tradition ihat the Ariya Chakkaravartis had 
a two-fold origin i.e. Chola origin when call- 
ing Chekarasasekaran ■ Sinkai-tankum-Ariyar 
Kon ’ (lord of the Ariyas of Sinkai), and 
Pdndiya origin w'hen making him come from 
Manavai (Manavaitanta-Mal).-'-' which doubt- 
less refers to the ancient Pandiyan Capital, 
Alanavoor. as the Tiruvilaiyddal Purdnam -• 
has it, or Manaloor as the Southern Mahd- 
bhdrata^' has it. 

But. what IS to our present purpose, the 
Mdlai makes us understand that the Ariya 
Chakkaravartis belonged to Kantamalai, ^ « 
(meaning a mountain near Ramesvaram) in a 
very special way and that they were the official 


19. -S' : .-f-.r -"irr.f c',5 " hr qip s 

■■ T .-;;p L"c; ud _ ^ ' ' i!'J d'l uu." sirev ^ s JL'~d i 

. .'.-.'cVr-' ^ r f {. ■- -'ll C-'L'Trjy_ .'TibJ.fx.'.rd 

^SL.' : F^,-m_f ;--c ' cA- aq 

•irs=.~ p-c y m si.'Ui-rc. ersqu; 

j i-'l'- cC'^riTX'-'^_mFLlL,'Am.cy:i,'; s.-9'F.*:b 

OpUf. Cdaturr'. p. 1 . 

* 20 . C'lf'cd 'f'l '■■tc p -17*' 

21 Th-' foil ■ '•Yrjr ’i.i 1 ’^-d CT T-tv v.,U Ls oi .unrest here Iconic nreoants represent Sinha Ariya (the fliM Anju 
Uhakkar--- ar i) d- 'i?'’-'- e' ■- u i. "jlI; di ( • / \\ a Ur »’ rr n irinale oi in Kamrad and hence he is said to hive assiiined 

rl t lit.e rbiov^ t..;,' Cl . . y ic ' Ci. ■*, '• ••’ - v- r • . r ■ ^ ^ : rrr tLc v.crri ..I /■»/« • -'1 nonym for the kings as \\cll as for 

the B “Jiman' Ber*' :h‘'f u: 1 - p .-.t ' > - n ' i ic fi cur- tl r-i in.on '^podkin^ oi the ancieru tow-n cf Mantcla he sa's 

‘ It %vas the r iidti'l oi a kii tj 'R, i t \ t >^3 F-*.:'.. idi.' v.l.o ndd pO'-v-jiGn of a'hiost all the nortiieru parts of C>\vion, indudini? 
JaffnapaR^UR. TL'* '> M ■ U r. a - r*-* ti d* | e \\,i- o: rh" race of Var.J>ia, and th^ fact of hi^ having set out from 

Madura, tho -rat ui the Af.-'- ■>/ K : J' ’.‘ry .nuen sn the x-sertion.'’ 

Jt 1 : A > C L V : 5, , :-- 2 . 

22. ;>?C' l-d ,]] V’.] Th*3. of courf. Is a fictiOD with regard to the Tamila who r»i,i niU piupetl.v vome under a- 

Casrf‘-=:,stem. my ' Org.n or Cd>t> arr.ouo tb*’ TamiK” 

2 B. C^'ekar '■acekaru-m ~a . p. .'3. 

24. Ibid. p. 20. cr. p. 30 

25. Ib'd. p 75 cf pp. 70, !13. 

20. ^ -r^L_Li_^JLC. 2. 

27. Mah bh ‘fata, 1 23.5. The Manipura of t.v N'ortbern recensnn qo doubt rrier"! to the 

28. Chekar ^^Oiekara’Tn'^laK p. 2. 
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guardians of Setu. The same title is bes- 
towed on the Jaffna kings in another Tamil 
work composed also at the instance of Cheka- 
rasasekaran. called Tah^hmukailusa-purd- 
nam. in the following words ; ' Sinkai Ariyan 
Setu-Kavalan.‘ The use of the word Setu 
can, therefore, he taken as exclusively belong- 
ing, at that time, to the kings of Jaffna. 

That these kings had a coinage can also 
be gathered from a passage in tl-.e Chekurdsa- 
sekara-mdlai where the Yavu measure is 
mentioned as that in use for measuring the 
dimensions of •• coins marked with the rcyai 
>eal. " '* Eut what was this royal seal ? An 
answer to this question w'ill settle our point ot 
discussion at once. And the same work gives 
us a happy clue towards that settlement. 
Among the famous kings, the predecessors of 
Chekarasasekaran, whom it eulogises, menticn 
is made of one who •• set dov/n. (or inscribed) 
the bull-standard. Se/u and the nine long 
Kandis in profusion." 

£ SBii—iOsn Q. ^ ^mrLspa^' sr: sr cd 

What is precisely meant by ‘ the nine long 
Kandis ' is not clear. Kandis might n;ean 
rudrdksham hczAs ' ^ — do we see them on 
the coins, in the dots on the sides of the bull ? 
(Remark especially Nos. 9 and 10 in figure ill 
— or a nine-fold Tulasi garland, or again tcey 
might also mean the nine divisions of the 
continent known to the authors of the Pura- 
nas.^> For our purpose it is .sufficient to 
know that the device combining the bull and 

20. C -5/721. ai SI' sfr , p. 4i>. Jt J', nua-wortin 


Setu belongs to the kings of Jaffna, and this 
fact I think establishes beyond cavil that the 
Situs represent the coinage of Jaffna. 

It now remains for us to fix the era ot the 
Ariya Chakkaravartis before giving a descrip- 
tion of their coins. Casie Chitty ^ ■’ probably 
relied on the confused ‘history of Lanka Past 
and Future’ by a certain Vaiya when he says 
that the first Ariya Chakkaravarti - assumed 
the reins of Government [in Jaffna] in the year 
of Kaliyugam 3101 or 101 B.C.” He also adds : 
•‘This nearly accords with the date assigned by- 
Mr Tumour in his Epitome of the History of 
Ceylon to the invasion of the Island by seven 
Tamils who landed at Mahatittha (Mautota) 
with a great army, waged war against the 
Sinhalese King Waiagam Bahu I and compelled 
him to take refuge in the mountains. ’ The 
Rdjdvaliya says, the seven chiefs brought 
their men from the Soli country- ^ ' 

It is interesting to note the tradition 
recorded by the Revd. Tracy to the effect that 
t’ae seven chiefs "had their capital at Nallur 
which is identified as Virava Nallur situated 
near Ramnad." But the Vaiya itself gives 
Kaliyugam 3999. or 898 A.D. as the date of 
tile first Ariya Chakkaravarti’s death. Hence it 
falls almo.st into line with Vaipava-mdlai 
which gives the year 943 A.D. for the founding 
of Nallur. *** Botli the works w'e know are 
unreliable for dates The story of Yalppadi 
is a myth pure and simple. It is evidently the 
result of striving after a meaning for tl'.e 
Sinlialcse name Yapapatuna which itself 

ti.At ihf title jriven to the fTrl> Setupatis ’ahs * guardian oi the 


iK-rt of Toudi ' - -’o pT i7>'5r iOiS 5," . > C Cl’/’ *.'yr . the Vol 11, p. vU 

30. By KaviNirarakavai iii the special preiace. 

31. Opus Citatupi, p, 91. The i'ura a mt-asiire t-i leDuth equal to or . ot an 

32 . Ibid. V- 2 . 

33. Katirav. IpiUaiS !'ain Dicl. S \. 

34. Standinff ror '•I > -e j/ " iia-ni. pn* 4. 

35. Jl. R. A 5. (C B.) I TJ. 

36. The iittl ' work also is calleu Najya I have rw j dI i 3i''S ot it id my pr-sse-isioa. The nuthor of the I 

nays he fo lowed Vaiya-i &dal among ( I'ner,- (Prei n the T.im. trai-'l Rncther ^eI!^uE). But the svt’k i 

.iliude to is in pro>e. It says that one Yalpva«i> wh’i w t'* lU*-'* imdr r V'b.-'b \na ft Cey’cc pie n red Mar.nTiklal (Jafina- h h 
i'ralt tree-, etc., ‘ind cro’.smg over to V.ia i-na 1 j-Matui-'.i I'or one : Vij ivb-K c . rk .i> n-t h:.i- 1 j.i am i: orr hi'* futher Kii tiketij 
the muttanan (oro hcr-m-l ^ w:) -d Te- o-ita-m. Kaia^a tv bee xnc rl e Kir's: ci tne lanu y, bich he nsci -d Yn ppanam ofler bfnisell 
This was afro r Kaliv ug-viu ,.030. i.e. B C. 101 C.v'-ie Ch'’-t\ ’s c, Iculation contain^ an error. 

37. Roj'icaltya, p. 44. 

>£. TheM'it^'Cs ‘o.rna<, 'tc , c* 1 
39 Vntpava-Mdlat, p, 17. 
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might have originated from the Tamil, Nallur. 
■* ® Jaffna was certainly peopled centuries 
before the days of the fabled Yalppadi. The 
Vaipava-mdlai itself says that Vijaya-Rdja 
(the conqueror of Ceylon) had built three 
temples near Kirimalai. This would be in the 
5th century B.C. We know from the Mahd- 
vansa that there was in the 3rd century B. C. 
a port in the extreme North of Ceylon— 
Jambukola, probably the modern Sam- 
palturai of Matakal — and the same work 
implies that the place had been inhabited by 
the Nagas in the time of Buddha. 

If the Tamils had not occupied Jaffna from 
these early times the successive waves of 
Tamil arrivals from the days of the treacherous 
Sena and Guttika (B.C. 238—216), through 
the Tamil reigns of the great Elara (206—162)' 
Pulahatta and the rest (104 — 89). Pandu and 
others (A.D. 458 — 31), the Chola viceroy 
(^1038 — 1026), Anikanga (1209), Lokesvara 
{1211 — 1210), Parakrama Pandiya (1211 — 
1212), and Magha (1212 — 1231), not to speak 
of the Tamil armies brought into Ceylon under 
Ila Naga (A.D. 40—46), Voharika Tissa 
(230 — 208), Moggallana (494—512), Srisanga- 
bodhi II (630—618), Dapula II (797—802). etc.^ 
these would have gradually introduced thou- 
sands over thousands of Tamils into Ceylon. 

The Sinhalese records do not entirely 
conceal the fact, time and again, that during 
long stretches of time the Tamils filled every 
office in the land and that again and again 
they wielded supreme power. The Rajarata 
or North Ceylon beginning with Mahatittha 
was almost always practically in the hands of 
the Tamils — an explanation of the frequencv 


and facility with which Indian invaders made 
their descents upon Ceylon. As time flowed 
on. the Tamils of North Ceylon proved such a 
menace to the safety of the ancient Sinhalese 
capital that the kings had to remove it first to 
Polannaruwa and then to Dambadeniya and 
other southern towns. The kingdom of 
Jaffna would thus have come into existence in 
course of time by gradually gaining indepen- 
dence from the rulers of Ceylon. We may 
well believe that the first Ariya Chakkaravarti 
rose from among the warlike chiefs holding 
sway over the North since the days of Magha, 
under whom ‘‘from Karavuruwa to Polan- 
naruwa and Uratota the Tamils had held 
fortified camps.” 

The Mahdvansa mentions the Ariya 
Chakkaravartis for the first time in the reign 
of Bhuvaneka Bahu I (1272 — 1283). but calls 
him “a great minister of much power who 
was a chief among the Tamils known as Ariya 
Chakkavatti, albeit he was not an Ariya,” 
and states that he had been sent by ‘‘the five 
brethren who governed the Pandiyan king- 
dom” and that he seized the Tooth-relic from 
Subhagiri (Yapauva) and presented it to king 
Kulasekhara of Pandiya. Most probably this 
was not the minister, but an ally of the Pan- 
diyan who fought ior him at the head of an 
army mobilised by him. The Vaipava-Mdlai 
in fact frequently shows the Ariya Chakkara- 
vartis as the allies of the Pandiyan.'** 

It js known from Ibn Batuta that in 1344 
the “Airya Chacarouaty” was “the Sultan of 
Ceylon," “a powerful king upon the sea,” and 
that he was an ally of the “Sultan of Coroman- 


40. This 18 but a surmioe first put forward by Mr. S. W. Coomiraswdmy . Cf Yapau from Yahapau and its other name* 

Subha-giri.etc. Yap& is a contract on 0tceS3O«Sr — /riySU good 

41. p. 3. j B • 

42. Mahdvansa. XI 23. See Geiger’s note on this verae 

43. Ibid XIX 35 

«. My dates throughout are according to the old reckoning, taking 544 B. C. ae the date of Buddha’s death. 

.. In have been much longer according to other authorities. This is a point well 

worth thrashing out apart. ui ..ei. 

46. Rajavaliya, p. 62, 

47. Wxjesmha's transl. p. 336. 

th. Vaipava^ accoun-, Jeyaveere SmkBi Anyan (p. la) aeems lo be the person alluded lo m 

ibe story. The Pandiyan is mentioned au bringing about an amicable settlement between the ChbkkaravarU and the 

king of Ueyloo. 
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del.” ** The Arabian traveller's descriptions 
of the Chakkaravarti of the day lead us to 
infer that he was not the first of that name and 
that the kingdom of Jaffna had its beginnings 
at least a century earlier. And if, as we have 
said, the date of the accession of Pararasase- 
karan can with probability be put down as 
1478, and an average reign of 25 years ^ « be 
given to the eleven kings who preceded him 
according to the Vaipava-Mdlai, we get the 
first half of the 13th century as the time of the 
first Ariya Chakkaravarti. The probable 
date of our earliest coins must be soon after 
this epoch. 

The following description of the coins 
figured here is from Mr. Codrington: — 

CLASS I ; Standing figure on obverse, 
seated figure and Setn on reverse. 

A (fig. 1 to 5) Exactly as the copper of Raja- 
raja II or III of the Chola dynasty 
{Thirteenth century) but with 
Setu in lieu of the Nagari legend 
of the Cholas. 

B (Fig. 6 and 7) As A but with bull on obverse 
by the side of the standing figure. 
An examination shows that B 
cannot have been imitated from 
the ‘'Lion” coins of Parakrama- 
B4hu. They are clearly imitated 
from the XIII century Chola 
issues in the same way as A. 


CLASS II. Standing figure on obverse. 
Bull and Setu on reverse. 

These in order of degradation of style are; 

A. (Fig. 8 to 16) Fine minting. Wholes and 

halves. Average weight 68 grains 

B. (Fig 17 to 19) Coarser minting. Bull within 

frame. Average weight 68 grains, 

C. (Fig. 21 to 23) Still coarser. Average weight 

48 grains; but some arc worn. 

D. (Fig. 24 to 27) Degraded. Average weight 

51 grains. 

The half with rosette enclosing Setu (Fig. 
20) falls into none of these classes. 

The “Lion” coin is more closely allied 
with II C than with any other. 

If our coins are Jaffna I would assign 
Class I to late thirteenth century and Class II 
(A and B) to the great period of prosperity of 
the Jaffna kingdom, say roughly 1340 — 1390. 
This would account for the better dies of II A. 
Those of Class II C would be of the first half 
of the XV century. Then would come the 
•‘Lion” coins, therefore of Parakama Bahu VI, 
and finally perhaps in the XVI century those 
of II D. 

The ‘■rosette” half must date from the 
same period as II A or B. 

When Mr. Codrington wrote the above 
notes he was not aware of the existence of the 
data which establish the fact that the Setu 
coins are Jaffna — a fact, no doubt, which will 
prove a revelation to many. 


«. “Ibn Batuta in the Maldives and Ceylon,” JI. li. A. S. (C. B.), JS82. Extra >fo. p. 39— 40 

ff**® of regular succesaion (as in the Jaffna line) from father to son I think it is safe to determine the av 
hy the interval between two succeeding generations, i.e. by the ago when a king becomes the father of his eldest son. 
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FRENCH EXPEDITIONS AGAINST 
TRINCOMALIE. 

II THE FRENCH VS. THE ENGLISH. 1782. 

By S. G. P. 

( Continued from Vol. V, Part III. Page 147.) 


T HK second French expedition to 
Ceylon was sent more than a century- 
after the first. The wheel of time 
had now made France the ally of Holland 
and England's rival for supremacy in India. ' 
Hence, when war broke out between England 
and Holland during the war of American 
Independence, the Dutch looked to their 
French allies to protect their colonies. In 
March 1781 Pierre-Andre, son of the Marquis 
de Suffren de Tropez. was despatched in 


The capture of Trincomalie was a stroke 
oi Lord Macartney who had arrived as 
Governor of Madras in June 1781 with orders 
to commence hostilities against the Dutch. 

The first step of Lord Macartney, after his 
arrival at Madras, was to issue orders for all 
the British garrisons, contiguous to the most 
inconsiderable of the Dutch factories, to attack 
and possess themselves of them with despatch, 
which order was punctually executed, much to 
the advantage of those w'ho made lucrative 
acquisitions their principal aim."’ The 
English fleet blocked up Negapatam, the 


command of the French squadron of five 


chief settlement of the Dutch in the Coro- 


men-of-war to protect the Cape of Good Hope 
threatened by Commodore Johnstone. Suffren 
had many encounters with the English fleet, 
and after he had arrived in Indian waters learnt 
that the English had taken Trincomalie. He 
forthwith determined to retake it.-’ 


mandel coast, and Trincomalie. The former 
surrendered to Sir Hector Munro on the 11th 
November. 1781. As soon as the capitula- 
tion was signed Sir Edward Hughes re- 
embarked his seamen and marines, with some 
Company s artillery. 500 volunteer sepoys 
and a detachment of pioneers under Lieut.- 


1. Engluh writers of Inaian History generujlt belittltc the r^er 
India. A trank Englishman. Colonel G. B. Mallc^cn C . s I., scooU,r<ilv 
juppressed chipter of Anglo-Indian history” m which ' ' - 


.according to that writer, 

UDcqually with an English admiral Anally cut 
all but upset English domination in Southern India” 


LUC cuicL i L, . LUIS sccLLoa expeoitiou .‘irc • 

Bittoire de la Campagne de Vlnde, par VEscadre Franrf>, xr r n •„ s t, - 

inx (1802). TrotiW,'-. w-s himLeli -n aePr n ^aUlt de Suffren par\leCltoyeH Tryblel. 

n-ifoG- It .. .ledic.atcri to C.toy.D Bonaparte. 


•Stent c.-ftnrt- of Ka^tacaV rival lor t-mr^re in Southern 
enJ frf I ~ V. ck fnthc F>vaf Freftch StiiigoU^? in Itidia 
considerable advantage, and a French admiral contesting "not Jjeneb navy appear? to very 

manoeuvres and beats him. and m which events are rerorded which 
Introduction. 

2. The chiei sources consulted lor this second expedition are : 

(a) "■ ‘ * " * ’ 

Rennes- An 3 
Premier Const 

(c) Eisttnre de Ba-Jh de (.un3it(Rer.ne^'iE'^2) 

0) Le BaiUi de Suffren dan^ Vlnde— i. b. Roux (1862 Marseille) 

(e) Journal de JBord du Ba-lh de Suffren (Pan- 18S8). 

(D A Narrative of the ilihtary Operations on the Coromandel Coast 
Maeleod'a Regiment ot HighlanderL (London 17t9). 

(g) Transaction in India (London 178f). 

(A) Memoirs of ths War in Asia, 17S3-17S4 (London 1789) 

S, ltunro,237. 


yard Hughes 


from 1780-178-1 


by Innes Munro. Capt. 73rd Lord 
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Abbott, and proceeded with his squadron to seamen, killed and wounded. Here Sir 
Trincomalie.* Edward resolved to remain with his squad- 

On the 5th January the Admiral landed ron during the monsoon season, having 
Lt. Samuel Orr. with his company of marine garrisoned the two forts with the detachment 
grenadiers to storm Fort Trincomalie. They of volunteer sepoys and artillery, embarked 
were joined by Captain Montague with rein- at Negapatnam, under the command of Captain 
forcements, and some companies of seamen Bonnevo.”*’ 

under Captain John Cell of the Navy. Two It was Macartney’s intention to follow up 

richly laden Dutch ships, the Groenendal and this victory with an attack on Colombo. To 
Canaan,^ were taken. They next proceeded do this the more effectually he desired to 
against Fort Ostenburg, which was immedi- enter into an alliance with the King of Kandy, 
ately summoned to '■ strike the Dutch flag whose assistance would be of the greatest 
to the English.” The commandant of Osten- value.' The ambassador chosen for the task 
burg. Van Albert Homoed, and Sir Edward of approaching this monarch was Hugh Boyd,® 
Hughes were old friends and exchanged the Governor’s secretary, who had accompanied 
civilities, after which the English troops were Hughes for the purpose. Boyd left Trinco- 
ordered to make an assault, in the morning malie on the 5th of January with an imposing 
of the 11th, upon Fort Osnaburg ; and ac- suite, and after many vexations and delays 
cordingly the storming party composed of had audience of Raja Sinha, but failed to 
four hundred and fifty seamen and marines, secure his object. On the 26th March, Boyd 
supported by the rest of the detachment, returned to Trincomalie to find that the frigate 
made a movement at daylight towards the which the Admiral had left for him had put 
fort. The advance guard, getting in un- to sea He therefore hired a small vessel and 
perceived at the embrasures of the lower fort, set out for Madras. 

was immediately followed by the whole of the The day after his departure (10th April, 

storming party, who soon drove the enemy 1782), one of Suffren's ships. La Fine, des- 
from their works, and possessed themselves cribed the boat and seized it, A packet 
of the fort. The loss on either side was small : thrown over-board by the captured ship was 
ours (English) amounting to no more than saved by the Frenchman, and turned out to 
four officers, with about sixty marines and be the papers '■ “ of Boyd, who was forthwith 

4. A s.xty-iour fiun -,1111' (Ca-jt, Mon lagui) "’a", stationed at Triaoumalie since Atautt. ITt'l. -Vucic Accounts 

of the capture of Trincomalie by the British appearing in the Histones of the Madras Anr.\ and the Madras Engineers are of 
sufficient interest to be given in an Appendix, q, v ” 

5. " Dont leg cargaUms ralaient plus de cinq (onnts d'or," Cunat93, The Select Committee of Fort St. George wrote 
to the Governor General ("urren Hasting.-), “We hate the plea.sure to inform you that Hu Majesty’s ship £ea)lorse arrived 
here this tnorning Ircm liirccmaly with letters from Aomiial Sir Edward Hughe,, t nr.cuncing to us his success a- amtt thsi 
place and Fort Olenbuig, which wastaken by storm. 

"There were found in the forts a considerable quartitj of military stores, .aiui l.rC.CCO dclLir* in specie -indtwo 
Indiamen richly laden for Euro] e were taken in the taibour ....Macartney, A. Sadlet. W. Wilhrms Frrt vt ‘Gcrce 
8 Februarv, 1782.” Sefeciion*. F. S!4, " 


6. Munro, 257, Bonnevo stanos tor Benneveaux. " fne enemy tor tlierrost part threw d( wn tbeii .aims and their lives 
though ^forfeited by th.s haws of war, were spared by the c'emency of the conqueroi" iI(n,oirs of the IF. in A. Effi. 

7. What he oesired from Raia Sinha was "a liberal supply of provisu ns tor the gari -cn ct Ti i ,'c m il'e ” " eveiy 
tnendly assistance." to act together with the English ’‘with the utmost ue-p.. ich," ; cu i.- lakVvi-. less n-, • s';, i 

the Dutch, See Joumai of Boyd's Embas’"- a . , 


part entitled ’ Character^. 


9. Cf. Boyd’s i/ouma^ 

B 10. These papers were scut to Holland, and included an account of a naval engagement between the Fnehsh 'ind th« 
French which Boyd sent to Kandy tor R.ija Sinha’s behoof (-ee Mstot An. Kesisf. 179!’, Misce! Tracts p 4?) .ind which accordinc 
to a French writer. •’ was a romantic description to which he dm not even take the trouble to give an abearance of iiU 

(Troublet 74) The French "Ambassade de M. Bughes Boyd a Candy " (P.iris Igot), published ’for the instruction and amusement 
Of the young was a translation trom the German. Boyd -et him-eit to wnto an account of h.s emhas-v bufdm^ (oft nw 
before n was carried out. The ‘Journal o) an Embassy from the Governor of Madras to ihs Kitty of cTmh/ ’ was na d -Led in 17B9 
fromcopiessenttoMrs. Boyd while he wa. a prisoner m the Isle d« Bourbon wmy o/ vanay was pam.suea m 
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taken prisoner.* ’ On the 12th April the two 
fleets, which for some days had not lost sight 
of each other, came in touch and a truly 
memorable and bloody battle ensued, which 
reflected the brightest glory on both their 
commanders. In this action, perhaps the 
hottest in which the navies of either country 
were ever engaged, each ship strove to excel 
its opponent in feats of desperate heroism, 
particularly the two on board of which the 
respective flag of each Admiral was displayed; 
for at pistol-shot distance, such was the eifect 
of their incessant and destructive fire, that 
the very sea for a considerable space around 
them was perfectly becalmed.”* ^ However, 
from their equality in prowess, though not in 
numbers” the contest *' was left undecided.'’ 
In the British fleet “ 137 men were killed and 
four hundred and thirty wounded.”*^ The 
French losses amounted to “ 130 killed, and 
364 wounded.”* ■* The battle lasted five hours 
and twelve minutes. 

Continuing his way Suffren put in at 
Batticaloa to refit. The scurvy had broken 
out in the French fleet as it did in the Eng- 
lish, and 1,500 sick were landed, and the fleet 
anchored for repairs. Some transport ships * * 
which had fled to Galle to escape the English 
were sent for, and spies of the Dutch Governor 
of Batticaloa brought the news that the Eng- 
lish fleet had anchored at Trincomalie on 22nd 
April and landed 1,100 ^ « sick. On the 3rd of 
May, Suffren set out for Tranquebar, and on 
the 6th July, the two fleets met again, 
very warm engagement ensued, in which the 
Admirals of both fleets set a valiant and ani- 
mating example to their respective followers. 
The English Admiral was well supported ; and 
having the wind in his favour, soon broke the 
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French line ; in the re-forming of which Mons. 
Suffren displayed prodigies of gallantry ; * ’ 
though from the misconduct of some of his 
captains, he was forced at length to withdraw 
from the fight. 

Suffren was now intent on Trincomalie, 
and Sir Edward Hughes, who suspected his 

design, now detached ” the two best sailing 
ships of his fleet,** with two hundred men 
from the Forty-second and Seventy-eighth 
regiments, commanded by Captain Hay Mac- 
duel *® of the former, to reinforce Trinqua- 
mallee, who consequently superceded Captain 
Bonnevo of the Company's service, that had 
been left there with the sepoys to put the 
fortifications in repair. This detachment 
arrived safely at Celcn and the ships rejoined 
Sir Edward Hughes on the 12th of August, 
having been chased great part of the way 
back by a division of the French fleet.” "With 
this detachment were sent Captain Banks, 
Robert Watson, Crawford Lennox, all of the 
Engineers. (M. H. G. of I. 178). Captain 
Macdowal tried to put the fort in a state of 
defence but before he could accomplish it 
Suffren was upon him. 

On the 21st August. Suffren's fleet being 
victualled and reinforced put to sea. At 
Batticaloa he took in a company of Malays, 
and materials for the siege, and on the 24th 
sailed for Trincomalie w'hich the Lezard 


was at anchor in North Bay. Orders were 
at once given to the troops to be ready to 
land, armed and carrying three days' victuals, 
at 2 o’clock of the morning of Monday the 
26th August. 


n. The CapTam of La J’ifie tr-ated Boyd with the jjreiLO-t kmdne--* In rbe I-ie de Bourbon he ‘ lived ar the Governor’* 
tableand wa^ treateji with tne utmo,t kindness nnri ht er ,!ny ,ln. Htg. Cunat . B -yd died at Madra* 

Munro 2,o. Deri„atch of ,ii Select, ont. tf? -65. Trans, in India 

The Monmouth alone had 45 Killed a’-d 102 wounded. See Hughes,’ de.-patch, 

Cunar 140 : Eoux 105, Transact, in India 45, a. 

La Sylphide. corvette, le Pulreriseur, les Bons-Amis. le Maurepas. Gal’e was the rendezvous of the French. 

At Ibis pT.ce wrote Huahe- iron’ the Superb in Trint omalie B.,y, ' l45*j sick ind wounded mt-n have beer 


12 . 

13. 

14. 
1 , 0 . 
16. 


110 of them have already died, enn 


landed from the several ships of the -qti.idion. and 1 am sorrv to inform voii 
fear tor the lives of many more although every po-.i,le care taken of them.”' 

17. Munro, 2,''5. De-pateh of Hughes in Selections^ b75-5bl 
l’<. The Sceptre and ihe Monmouth. 

W r, Macduel : others Macdowal, M'Dowal'.; Trouhlct, Mackeldoeh Bist. oS the Madras Army, 

MacDowell. Cunat siys he was a young m in of 24 at the time. Lieut.-G-n. S,r H ly MacDovali was Commander of the Forces. 
Madiae. Sept. li. 1B07-I0 Apnl, la-U, iVnncep-Recoti of the Setnees of Madras Cieihans. p. zxxi.) 


reported to be unoccupied by the enemy's 
“ A ships. By 6 p.m, of the 25th the whole fleet 
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These troops consisted of a battalion of 
the Regiment de I'lsle de France under Cheva- 
lier de Rivet, detachments of the Regiment 
d’Austraiia under M. de d'Amonville. of the 
Volontaires etrangers de Lauzon under Baron 
d’Agoult. the Volontaires de Bourbon, four 
companies of marines under M. Dupas de la 
Mancelliere, a company of artillery under M. 
Fontaine, 600 sepoys and Malays supplied by 
the Dutch, making a total of 2,410 men.-* 
The cutter Lezard was told off to protect the 
landing. In spite of the noise and bustle and 
confusion the English garrison did not even 
attempt to oppose the French landing within 
cannon shot of the fort. - ’ 

By dawn all were on land, and the 
Baron d'Augoult became by seniority Com- 
mander of the forces. They occupied the 
houses and gardens and determined to erect a 
battery of four cannon. Gabions brought for 
the purpose from Batticaloa, and sacks of 
earth made on the spot were lowered and the 
madriers of the captured houses were used 
for ■ platteformes,' Another detachment of 
the Regiment de I'lsle de France, left behind 
to protect the vessels, was ordered to land 
with 400 marines and a company of Bom- 
bardiers. Another battery of three mortars 
was directed against the south-west bastion, 
and communications were established between 
the two batteries. The men were indefatig- 
able and Suftren was bent on carrying the 
place with the utmost despatch. Des Rois 
set up a third battery,- - and Captain Beau- 
lieu of la Bellone landed a troup of Malays. 

On the 27th. after a cannonade continued 
from five o’clock, 100 of the besiegers made a 
sally at ll'SO without success. The French 
attack was directed against the fort erected 
in the form of a square on the isthmus between 
North Bay and Dutch Bay. The batteries 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 


began to play at 6 o’clock of the 29th, and at 
9 o’clock of the 30th, after a continuous fire, 
an officer of the Volontaires who spoke Eng- 
lish was sent to call upon the fort to sur- 
render. A breach had not yet been made, 
but the south-west bastion was badly damaged 
and at the mercy of the French. By 11 
o’clock the envoy returned with two English 
Officers, but their demands were considered 
trap exigeantes. Suffren was ready to grant 
all the honours of war if only they would 
capitulate promptly. A modified form was 
taken by one of the Officers while the other 
remained to dine. Macdowal asked that the 
garrison be sent to Negapatam forthwith, and 
that Fort Ostenburg should not be included 
in the capitulation. Suffren curtly refused, and 
ordered his men to get ready to recommence 
the attack as soon as the officers reached the 
fort. This settled the matter, and Hay 
Macdowal himself came to accept the French- 
man’s terms. Eleven articles of Capitulation 
were hurriedly drawn up. 

Articles of the Capitulation concluded 
between the Baillie de Suffren Saint-Torpez, 
Lieutenant-General, Comniander-in-Chief of 
the naval forces of His Most Christian 
Majesty in Indian waters : the Baron 
d'Augoult, Lieutenant-Colonel commanding 
the land forces before Trin.paemalay ; and 
Captain Hay Macdowal, commanding the 
forces of His Britannic Majesty and of the 
Honourable East India Company at Trin- 
quenamalay in the island of Ceylon. 

Firstly — The gates shall be delivered up 
as soon as the capitulation shall be signed and 
approved. The troops shall pile arms, artil- 
lery, etc. on the Glacis as t'ney sally out- 
They shall sally out tomorrow at sunrise with 
‘ meches ’ lit and with two six-pounder field 
pieces, one mortar and all their appurtenances 


TrouU-t 13- : Cunrit 2C7. 

“ iU aioient mtme neglige d’abaltre Us malsons a couverl desgmlUs an approeha les ouvrages a porUe de fusil " Troublet, 140. 

The po-i ion 01 ine tbiee b.iitenee I-, niurkeii in the lUn (c c. c ^ 

Eh bien ! Mess'snrs, a ros pastes, et qu'on te prepare areeommmcer da que ees tnasieurs teroni rentres. Cun»t. 210. 
Cunat, Appeodi* p. 336-7, 
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with twelve rounds, and shall be conveyed on 
board to be taken over to Madras by the 
shortest route on transports equipped and 
victualled to this effect at the expense of his 
Most Christian Majesty, and the English troops 
shall be treated like the crew of the King's 
ships. 

Secondly. — A special ship shall be reser- 
ved for the Commanding Officer, the Officers 
and Staff, the Engineer, Commisary, Ordnance 
officer, surgeon and their staff. This vessel 
shall be similarly victualled and furnished 
with the necessary commodities. The said 
officers shall carry away their papers with 
them without being examined. The transports 
shall be forthcoming in ten days, and sooner 
if possible , that is to say on the coming 10th 
September. 

Thirdly. — The besiegers shaU supply a 
sufficient number of coolies to convey on board 
the transports the cannon and mortar men- 
tioned in the first article, and the baggage of 
the officers and soldiers. 

Fourthly. — The sick and wounded who 
will not be in a state to embark, and who on 
that account wiU be obliged to remain behind, 
shall have the liberty of betaking themselves 
to Madras as soon as they will be able. They 
shall in the meantime be fed and lodged at the 
expense of his Most Christian Majesty. 

Fifthly. — The Commanding Officer, all the 
other Officers who are under his orders, those 
attached to the garrison, and generally all 
that are employed among the troops of the 
King or of the Company shall be at liberty to 
quit the place without being in any way 
molested. 

Sixthly. — The inhabitants and dependants 
of the place shall be maintained in their rights, 
privileges and prerogatives. 

Seventhly. — ^The public storehouses shall 
be handed over to the persons nominated for 
the purpose by the Commandant of his Most 
Christian Majesty, but all private effects shall 
remain the property of the present owners. 


Eighthly . — Deserters shall be pardoned, 
but they shall be loyally surrendered and no 
means shall be employed to force troops 
European or Indian, to enter the service of his 
Most Christian Majesty. 

Ninthly . — The Officer commanding the 
forces of his Most Christian Majesty shall be 
responsible for any disorders that his troops 
may give rise to. 

Tenthly . — The Commanding Officer and 
all the Officers who are under his orders shall 
be accorded the permission of remaining in 
their houses until the transports mentioned in 
the second article be ready to set sail for 
Madras. 

Lastly . — The doorway shall be delivered 
one hour after the accorded capitulation. The 
garrison shall sally out as stated in the first 
article, to be conducted on board the trans- 
ports. 

Finally. — The present capitulation shall 
be carried out in all its eleven articles with 
mutual good faith. 

At Trinquemalay, the 30th August, 1782. 
(Signed) Hay Macdowal, Capt, 42nd Regiment. 

Commandant, 

Le Chevalier de Suffren. 

Le Baron d'Augoult. 

That same night orders were given to 
march against Fort Ostenburg before dawn, 
and in the morning the English garrison 
comprising 300 Europeans and 450 Sepoys 
was embarked, the officers remaining in their 
lodgings, 

On the 31st August the terms of capi- 
tulation were presented to Captain Quelso, 
Commandant of Ostenburg, who accepted 
them without any difficulty. There were 
found in the fort 50,000 piasters, 20,000 
pounds of powder, 1,650 balls, six months' 
victuals, 1,200 muskets. 4 field pieces, 
10 obusiers, and 30 cannon. The Fort of 
Trincomalie was even better provided, 40 
cannon, 20 of which of brass were found there. 
But the English had so badly managed the 
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defence of Trincomalie that the powder was 
found in one Fort and the shot in the other.® ^ 

Suffren conducted the operations with 
feverish haste, and by the 1st of September 
the garrisons of the two Forts numbering 400 
Europeans and 600 sepoys were on board the 
transport ships, and the French troops re- 
embarked. The defence of the Forts was 
entrusted to Desrois, who was given the third 
battalion of the Isle de France. 400 Sepoys 
and 500 Malays. 

In the afternoon of the 2nd September 
Suffren entertained the English officers to 
dinner, and before the guests rose news was 
brought that seventeen sails were descried. 
— that was the English Squadron. It was then 
that Macdowal realised his mistake. If he had 
held out for another few days the French 
would have been obliged to raise the siege. 
The active Governor of Madras had set great 
store by the possession of Trincomalie. News 
of its capture was communicated to the 
Eastern Princes who had reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the Dutch.®® Besides, Macart- 
ney meant to make a permanent English 

settlement m Trincomalie. In pursuance 
of this plan Lieutenant-Colonel Fullarton. an 
officer of the most extended capacity and 
singular talents, which seemed more the effect 
of natural endowment than experience, em- 
barked with Sir Edward Hughes, for the 
purpose of commanding the garrison of 
Trinquamalle, and also of negociating an 
alliance with the King of Candia, or chief 
emperor of the island of Celon ; who was at 
this period much disgusted with the Dutch 
tyranny, and might have been easily brought 
over to our interest, had the talents and 


address of Colonel Fullarton had an oppor- 
tunity lor exertion."®' 

Macartney had instructed the Colonel 
to be very prudent. ‘‘ A good treatment 
of the people now subject to the British 
power," he observed, '• was the surest as 
well as the justest method of engaging others 
to place themselves under the British protec- 
tion." He thought that "the firm hold 
which we seemed now to have taken of 
Trincomalee, might incline the King of Candy 
to consider an union with the English as his 
interest.” Fullarton was therefore directed 
to seize an occasion for correspondence with 

Raja Sinha. " Such a correspondence might 
even lead to a proposal as a proof of our 
tenderness for his claims, which, no doubt, 
extended to the whole island of Ceylon, to 
accept of a grant from him to the Company, 
and to enjoy, under this grant, the possession 
we then held in that island, by right of 
conquest over our declared enemies. This 
grant might become of vast importance, by 
establishing in us a right to keep Trincomallee 
under that title, when a peace might force us 
to restore it to the Dutch, if we had not any 
other title to it than that of having wrested it 
from them by force of arms." 

It was Macdowal’s timidity that spoiled 
all these well laid plans. He seemed to have 
supposed that Suffren had already worsted 
Hughes, 3 0 and that Trincomalie had to shift 
for itself. At any rate Macdowal had to 
answer the charges framed against him at the 
inquiry of 29th January 1783.3* He was. 
however, acquitted and lived to figure again 
in Ceylon warfare. 


i.5 Militari/ nUtoru of the Madras Engineers I, Vis 

26. AccorilmK to a revolution of the Hon. the Govcrnor-Gerernl m Council (Fort W illmm, / March, ITS:) 1 tiers were 
lent to the Kintr of Boney, the Sultan of Mendano, end to the Chief of the Moluccas, who had great cauee to ci mplain 
Against the treacherous proceedings of the Duich ' th.xt the harbour and fort- cf Ti inccn'alie weiecccupitd by the Eng 
lish. *■ I flatter myself, therefore, that you will reiidiiv join with us m divtressirg tl faiihles- pectie. by criting thin' 
entirely out of your dominions, wh’le we aitatk ihcm in other quarters. Select. ons p. 845-h. 

'27, Munro, 2SP. 28. Mem. of W. in A. 271-2. 22. lb. 30. Cuiiat, 210. 

31. A court ot Inquiry held to examine the conduct of the offlceis lately at Triucomalit and Fort Ostenburg reported that 
there were grounds for a court-martial resjeciing the suricr.tler of Irinc, malie. 

Capt. MacDowell tiled for surrendering Fort TrincomaUe to the Fiench under Monsieur Suffrein on :0th August 
n£2 — Acquitted. 

Capt. Bonneveaiix, Commanding and Acting Chief Kngineerfbeiore the arrival of Capt. Binks) tr-ed ter neglect of 
duty In not putting forts into proper state considering the number of people eii. ployed and money chriged .\cquitted. 

C.rpt. Banks, Sub-Director oi F,ngmeers. and Chief Engineer, tried lor not taking measures, iii time to defend Timco- 
malie — Honourably acquitted. 

Capt.-Lleut. Saxon, for not availing hlmseli of gnna. shots, etc. — Guilty ; suspeuded for six months. Military Bistory 
•/ Ou MadrtM Enginssrs, 1. 178 — 9. 
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Admiral Hughes had no inkling of what 
had taken place and was making for the Bay. 
It was night and he did not notice the presence 
of the French ships. The shore being higher 
than a ship’s mast Suffren’s fleet was 'mangi 
par la ierre,' as the French seamen call it, 
and could see a ship in the offing without 
being seen. It was therefore only at dawn 
that Hughes saw to his surprise and indigna- 
tion that Trincomalie had changed hands. 
Suffren advanced to meet him, for ■ no two 
competitors ever met that had more the 
interests of their sovereigns at heart, or that 
possessed a greater share of real valour and 
patriotism, than Sir Edward Hughes and the 
Chevalier de Suffren. It was not their prac- 
tice to shun each other by crafty manoeuvre. 
but gallantly to close at once, and put their 
spirits to the test,” 

The French fleet was unfortunately de- 
layed while leaving the harbour, and the 
English were able to get far from land before 
the two squadrons closed. However, on the 
3rd of September was fought "a bloody and 
destructive fight, that continued, without any 
visible advantage on either side, until the 
approach of night put an end to the contest." 

The two squadrons were composed as 
follows : — 

English. 

Exeter 64 Commodore King. 
Isis 56 Cap. Lumley 

Hero 74 Hawker 

Sceptre 64 Graves 
Burford 74 Reiner 
Sultan 74 Watt 
Superb 74 Admiral Hughes 
Monarca 74 Gell 
Eagle 64 Reddel 

Magnanime 64 Wolsey 
Monmouth 64 Comm. Alms 
Worcester 64 Wood 


San Carlos 44 

Active 40 

light vessels. 

' Coventry 28 

Seahorse 24 

^Combustion 10 

French. 


L’Ariesien 64 de Saint-Felix 

Le Severe 64 de Maurevdle de 

Laugle 

Le Saint- 

Michel 64 d'Aymar 

L'Orient 74 de la Palliere 

Le Brillant 64 Kersauson 

Le Pet it - 

Annibal 50 le Chevalier de 
Galles 

Le Sphinx 64 du Chilleau 

Le Heros 74 le Bailli de 

Suffren 

L'lllusire 74 de Bruyers 
Le Flamand 50 de Salvert 
iL'Ajax 64 de Beaumont 

I La Consolante 40 de Pean 
Rear-, L' Annibal 74 de Tromelin 
Le Vengeur 64 de Cuverville 

Le Bizarre 64 de la Landelle 

I La Fortune 18 de Lusignan 
T .tCtHT Frigates To Bellone 36 de Beaulieu 
I La Fine 36 le Chevalier 
' de la Come 



The battle raged loud and long till night fell 
and the engagement ceased — another drawn 
battle. Both fleets fought with admirable 
courage and both were considerably damaged. 
Hughes had the advantage of that care for 
discipline and obedience to orders which 
characterises the British sailor. Suffren on 
the other had was badly served by his men. 
A jealous clique headed by Tromelin had 
constantly endeavoured to thwart his mea- 
sures. and some of the French captains were 


32. The crafty manoeuvre in thj«i case wa« the prop* s 1 m de to Suffren to eut.c'* ti e Engh^'h fl-f-t iuto the h.iibour by 
flyirg the Engiush fljg on the fort = . Sufficn was also aon'5ea to av< id an et g- gtnie* t. ‘Iilhuestm} bad moie tbanl" h-i 

replied ‘T would abstain, if he had an equal number 1 would scarcely refruin ; tut as he has fewer tnere is no choice ; we must go 
out aad fight him.** Hughes had 13 ehips, Suffren 14. 

83. Munro. £89'*-*90. 
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Plate IV. 


PLAN OF THE FORTS TRINQUAMALLE AND OSNABURG. 

• M - tl' .''t V'. 



A. a. Fort Triiiquanialle. 

B. b. Fort Osnaburg. 

C. C, C. 2 Batteries of guns and 1 of Mortars. 

D. d. Signal flag. 

E. E.e.e. Position of the enemy when they landed. 

1. 2. 3. 4. Works done since the fort was taken by the Frcncli. 

Traced from Munro. who says : “ The annexed Plan of Trinquaniallee I faith- 
fully copied from one drawn by a French engineer of the Isle of France, comprehending 
the improvements that had been recently made upon the works of that place by the French.” 

p, 288. 
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publicly deprived of their command after the 
battle. Both fleets remained all night near 
the scene of action. The next morning the 
French made for Trincomalie. which, accord- 
ing to the malcontent captains, they should 
not have left at all. On the 7th, the Orient 
struck at the entrance to the Bay. and the 
fleet had to remain around the lost ship. 
They had 82 killed and 255 wounded, and 
some of the ships disabled. 

The English fleet had 51 killed and 285 
wounded.^' On the 8 th September the 

Admiral wrote to Fort St. George: "I am 
much concerned to inform you that on the 
morning of the day after the engagement 
I found several ships so very much damaged 
in their hulls and masts as to render it 
impossible for them to keep the sea ; three of 
them, the Hero, Ea^le and Monmouth, are 
with difficulty kept above water with all their 
pumps at work from stop holes so low down 
that it will be difficult to stop them even when 
at anchor in smooth water, and all the ships 


have suffered so much in their masts, yards 
and rigging that the short time the squadron 
can witn safety remain on this coast will be 
scarce sufficient to refit them for sea. I am 
therefore on my wmy back to Madras Roads to 
effect their repairs.” 

On the 17th, the French fleet anchored 
in Trincomalie harbour, and Suffren set about 
effecting repairs in order to sail for the 
Coromandel coast. On the 8th. the English 
garrisons were despatched on board the 
la Betsi and la Concorde. After shipping off 
the recalcitrant captains and having repaired 
damages Suffren set sail for Cuddaloor. The 
sick were left in Hospital at Trincomalie. 
which was garrisoned by a Battalion de I'lle- 
de-France, a company of artillery, a company 
of marines, and 1.000 sepoys, besides a 
company of ' chasseurs ’ and two companies of 
Malays supplied by the Dutch. The French 
held Trincomalie till the peace of 1783 when it 
was again restored to the Dutch,’* 


APPENDIX A. 


\_Military History o/ the Madras Engi- 
neers and Pioneers, from 1143 up to the 

" During the operations at Negapatam, 
Sir Edward Hughes had stationed a 64-gun 
ship to blockade Trincomale. 

“ On 2nd January. 1782, the Admiral left 
Negapatam with his squadron, having re- 
embarked his seamen and marines, with .some 
Company’s artillery, 500 volunteer sepoys, 
and a detachment of pioneers under Lieute- 
nant Abbot. 

” Major Geils was chief engineer. 

” On the 4th January, the squadron 
anchored in Trincomalce Bay. The next day 
the Marines, with tw’o 16-pounders, and 
Artillery were landed about three miles to the 
north of Trincomalce Fort, and by 
evening the whole force had landed, under 
command of Captain Gell, of the Minorca. 
Trincomalee Fort was taken by surprise the 
same night. The principal part of the garrison 
retired to Fort Ostenburg on the top of a high 
hill, which commands the entrance to the 
harbour. 


present time, compiled by Major H. M. Vibart, 
London 1881. Vol. I. pp. 164-166."! 

■' On the 7th, Major Geils. the chief 
engineer, with the field officer, reconnoitred 
the heights near Ostenburg Fort, endeavouring 
to find a passage for the troops and field 
pieces ; and on the 8th, the whole moved off 
towards the fort, and w'ith great labour and 
fatigue on the 9th got possession of a hill, 
not more than 300 paces from it. but found it 
impracticable to get heavy guns up. Under 
these circumstances, the Admiral summoned 
the Governor to surrender, and that he might 
get as exact information as possible of the 
real state of the place, he ordered Major Geils 
to carry the summons. This he did, and 
reported on his return that it might be taken 
by assault, but desired, at the same time, that 
a second summons might be sent by him, 
in order that he might be more exact in his 
observations on the defence of the place. 
It seems strange that Geils w^as allowed in 
without being blindfolded. This was done 
on the 10th, but the Governor still persisting 


34. Cunut 234 Mnnro says that t'jp Freuuh had “no less than eleven huudied killed and wounded." 

35. Iluches give® a li?t. 

Selections. 89T. 

37. The Opinion of Pr^'^essor H. H. Wil^nu endor-ied tv Col, Mallewn : 'It seemn pr'^bnble that but for the opportune 
occurrenoa of peace with Franca the South of India would have b-en 1 et to England. ’ Final French Strugglet. in India, Introd, vii. 
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in his resolution to defend his post to the last, 
it was determined to assault it. Accordingly, 
at gun-fire on the 11th, it was assaulted with 
bravery, and the enemy driven from their 
guns and posts in a very short time, but not 
without considerable loss on our part — one 
officer and twenty men being killed, and two 
officers and forty men wounded. The enemy 
lost only thirteen men killed, including two 
officers. 

The Governor, 9 officers, 250 infantry. 
50 artillery, 55 European seamen, 60 Chinese 
and Malays, and 10 artificers were taken 
prisoners. 


Two of the enemy’s ships were found 
in the harbour richly laden. Sir Edward 
Hughes resolved to remain with the squadron, 
having garrisoned the two forts with 
the detachment of volunteer sepoys and 
artillery, under the command of Captain 
Bonnevaux. 

On the 30th July, Captain George Banks 
and Mr. Robert Watson, and Mr. Crawford 
Lennox, of the Engineers, were ordered to 
proceed to Trincomalee, while Mr. Collins 
Tyson was to relieve Mr. Watson at 
Negapatam." 


APPENDIX B. 


Expedition to Ceylon, 1782. 

[History of the Madras Army, compiled by Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Wilson (Madras 

1882) II. 62-63,] 


•‘In December, 1781. preparations were 
made to attack the possessions of the Dutch 
in Ceylon. A detachment of Madras troops 
under Captain Bonneveaux accompanied the 
expedition which sailed from Negapatam on 
the 2nd January, 1782 under Admiral Sir 
Edward Hughes. Thio detachment consisted 
of a party of artillery under Captain-Lieutenant 
Sutcliff, and of a native battalion of seven 
companies. 

" The artillery consisted of 2 corporals, 

6 matrosses, 1 subadar, 1 naigue, and 20 
privates. The battalion was composed of 5 
subalterns, 4 serjeants, 7 subadars, 7 jemadars, 
35 havddars, 35 naigues, 6 drummers. 3 fifers, 

7 puckallies. and 420 sepoys. This corp:, was 
formed of volunteers from the 9th, lOtii, 13th 
and 23rd battalions, and of about 200 men 
who had been serving with the army as 
pioneers. The whole were either parias, or 
men of the lowest castes. 

“The fort of Trincomalee was stormed 
by the marines on the night of the 5 th. 
January, and on the 7th Sir Edward Hughes 
directed the formation of a body of pioneers 
from the volunteer battalion. Three com- 
panies were formed accordingly, each consist- 
ing of 1 sergeant. 1 native officer, 3 havildars. 


3 naigues and 44 privates. Lieutenant Abbot 
was placed in command of the whole, with 
Ensigns Byrne and Wright as subalterns. 

■ Fort Osnaburg was assaulted and carried 
on the 11th ; and sixty-two guns, six mortars, 
and a quantity of shot, shell, gun-powder 
and small arms were taken in the two forts. 
Shortly after this the Admiral re-embarked 
the seamen and marines, leaving the Madras 
detachment to garrison the place. On the 
26th March, a reinforcement consisting of 
1 Lieutenant, 2 serjeants, 4 native officers, 
10 havildars. and 172 rank and file was 
embarked at Madras, also 52 artillery men, 
European and native, and 62 European 
invalids belonging to the infantry. 

■' Sometime in July, the garrison was 
further strengthened by the arrival of about 
200 men of H. M.’s 78th, and of the 2nd 
battalion 42nd (72nd and 73rd Regiments) 
under Captain Hay Macdowall who assumed 
command. On or about the 25th August. 
Admiral Suffrein appeared before the place 
with two line of battle ships, and a considerable 
body of troops. The siege was commenced 
at once, and Captain Macdowall was obliged 
to capitulate on the 30th idem.” 
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RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS IN THE 
MARITIME PROVINCES OF 
CEYLON, 1798-1805. 

By L. J. B. Turner, m.a., c.c.s. 


U NDER the heading of “ Religious Esta- 
blishments,” Mr. North reports to the 
Court of Directors and to the Secre- 
tary of State not only on religion and on its 
kindred subject, education, but also on poor 
relief, and on the work of the Medical De- 
partment. We may, accordingly, include these 
subjects here, though the three last have 
since become more or less secularised, and 
we may first examine the state of education. 

On Mr. North’s arrival in October, 1798, 
he found that the Dutch educational system 
had been allowed to fall into disuse by the 
military governors of Colombo. “Catechists 
and schoolmasters no longer received their 
salaries. The duties of public worship, and 
the education of youth, began either to be 
feebly discharged or entirely neglected : and 
memorials, presented by the inhabitants on 
these subjects, were considered, by a military 
commander, either as objects, in which he 
had no concern, or matters which he had not 
power to redress.”* 

Taking the Dutch system as a working 
basis, Mr. North about the beginning of 1799 set 
himself to remedy this state of affairs. The 
four Dutch provinces of Colombo, Point de 
Galle, Trmcomalee and Jaffnapatam had been 
divided into counties and parishes, and in 
each of the parishes a protestant school had 
been erected. Under the direction of clergy- 
men sent from Holland, an academy was 
established at Colombo where schoolmasters 

1. Cordiner, I. 159. 2. Despatcli of 26th 

4. Cf. Despatch of 5th Oct., 1799, f 34. 5. 


catechists were trained. Others were sent to 
Europe for a fuller education, and returned 
in Holy Orders. The Dutch clergymen 
studied the vernaculars, translated the Scrip- 
tures, and pubhshed the New, and a great 
part of the Old, Testament in Sinhalese and 
Tamil. Children were instructed in Christia- 
nity and in reading and writing their own 
language. 

The school houses also answered the pur- 
pose of parish churches. A register of 
marriages and baptisms was kept in each, 
and divine service was held here on Sundays 
and holidays. Each school had two to four 
teachers, and every ten schools were super- 
vised by a catechist. Nine out of the 12 to 
15 Dutch clergymen “ in the island superin- 
tended a number of catechists, and made the 
circuit of their dioceses once a year, examin- 
ing the school children in religious and secular 
knowledge, baptising, marrying and ad- 
ministering the communion. 

Mr. North had thus a very complete 
religious and educational system ready to his 
hand. The schools which had “ decayed ” ^ 
owing to the apathy of the military governors 
were reconstituted, a monthly sum of eight rix- 
dollars (or 16 shillings) being settled on each 
school^ and each catechist being given an allow- 
ance of 15 rix-dollars a month. The Dutch 
clergymen resumed the visitation of their 
charges and their travelling expenses were paid 
by Government. ^ Several preachers of the Gos- 

Feb. 1799, §. 92. 3. Lord Vaientia, I, 307, 

Despatch of 26th Feb., 1799, § 92, 
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pel were educated in the island and licensed 
by the governor and others were brought 
from Coromandel, and established as officiat- 
ing clergymen at the yearly salary of £40 to 
£60 at the following stations ; Colcmbo. 
Negombo, Chilaw, Puttalam, Manaar, Jaffna, 
Mullaittivu, Trincomalee, Batticaloa, Matara, 
Galle, and Kalutara. 

These clergymen superintended the paro- 
chial schools, of which, in 1801, there were 
170 in the various parts of the Maritime Pro- 
vinces ® costing, according to Lord Valentia, 
£4,600," according to Cordiner,^ under 
£1,800 yearly. 

In addition to these parochial schools 
which were intended for the inhabitants of the 
villages, Mr. North had a comprehensive 
scheme lor schools “of a superior nature, 
or, as we now say, of a higher grade. Of 
these higher grade schools, there appear to 
have been two kinds, the first being prepara- 
tory to the second, the second being, apparent- 
ly, the “ academy ” at Colcmbo. mentioned 
by Cordiner. i « Of the first kind, the proposal 
was to establish three schools for boys at 
Colombo, one for each of the communities of 
Burghers, Sinhalese, and Tamils, and one at 
Trincomalee.* 1 In these schools, the boys 
were to be received at eight years of age, 
and to remain lor six years. Though it is 
not clear what the subjects taught in these 
schools were to be, it is probable that a rudi- 
mentary English education was to be given. 
From these schools, children of Burghers who 
wished it, and other children who showed 
promise, were to be received into the “ Aca- 
demy,” the former “on the Payment of an 
easy Contribution,” and the latter at Govern- 
ment expense. * ^ The curriculum was to be 
the same for all the consisting of 

“ these Studies which are common in the 


English Seminaries, with such aids, in oriental 
and native Literature, as may bring to Light 
any extraordinary Talents which might other- 
wise pass through Life dormant and un- 
observed.” * ^ From the “Academy” the 
public services were to be recruited. 

By January. 1800. the three preparatory 
schools had been opened in Colombo, appar- 
ently at Wolfendhal ’ and the " Academy ” 
appears to have been in existence by 1802, for 
in that year the first two appointments — inter- 
preters to the Provincial Court of Colombo — 
w'ere made to the pubhc service from among 
the pupils.' There is no definite record of the 
establishment of the preperatory school at 
Trincomalee. 

Other classes of schools were also esta- 
blished about the same time. By February, 
1801, schools for foundlings and orphans had 
been opened at Galle, Jaffna, and Trincomalee. 
and the establishment of one at Colombo was 
being considered A School for Moham- 
medans was proposed early in 1800, and may 
have been opened about that time. ' ' By the 
end of 1801 several schools for the children of 
Roman Catholics had been estabhshed. ' * 

There are various estimates of the expense 
of this educational establishment. Mr. North, 
in his Despatch of 30th January, 1800 (396), 
gives £ 5,000 a year as the estimated expense 
of the scholastic and ecclesiastical establish- 
ment ; Lord Valentia, in 1804, puts the former 
at £4.600 ; while Cordiner' s figures give the 

expense of the parochial schools at about 
£ 1,800. and that of the “ academies,” i. e., the 
preparatory schools and the “ Academy ” 
above-mentioned, and of the orphan schools, 
at £ 1,500. In any case, the Secretary of 
State was of the opinion that the expenditure 
was excessive, and by his Despatch of 8th 
February, 1803, ordered that it should not 
exceed £ 1,500, with the result that the paro- 


6. Cordiner, I. 163 ; Lord Valentia, 1. 207 ; Ec.-patoh of 1:4th Nov., 1502, § 129. 

7, This 18 probably too high a birure. 8. I. IG^. 9. Debpatth of Ttb Oct., 1799, f 36. 

10. I. 161. 11* Despatch of 5th Oct., 1799, § ?6. 12. Ibid. 13, Ibid. 

14. Despatch of 30th Jan., HCO, 5 93, 15. Despatch of 16th March, 18C2 §58. 

16. Despatch of 18th Feb„ 1801, § 202 17. Despatch of 30th Jany., 1803. § 98. 

18. Despatch of 15th Dec., 1801. If will be seen frem what follows that the references to Bomau Catholics in the Des- 
patches are very scanty. They require to be supplemented trom other sources. 19* 1. 307. 
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chial schools ceased to be granted their 
allowance of 8 rix-dollars a month each. This 
decision w'as considered in Ceylon to be un- 
reasonable, as the village schoolmasters acted 
both as notaries and registrars, and on Mr. 
North's representations, supported by the Rev. 
Mr. Cordiner personally on his return to 
England in 1804, the Secretary of State signi- 
fied that he would not be '• indisposed to accede 
to some increase of Expense on this Head, if 
you shall find it absolutely indispensable." 

It is interesting to note that the first 
Sinhalese-English dictionary was begun in this 
period by a committee under the direction of 
Joseph Jonville. It was *■ far advanced to- 
wards Its Conclusion " by the end of 1801.- - 
Jonvilie had also prepared an alphabet which 
was to be .sent home for the preparation of 
Sinhalese types, but it may be noted that 
there w'as little progress made by Europeans 
in learning the native languages. In 1805, 
only D'Oyly and Carrington were in any 
degree versed in Sinhalese in spite of special 
instructions from Home on the subject.-’^ 

It is not clearly explained by the author- 
ities whether Christianity was taught in these 
schools or not, but there is every reason to 
infer from the Despatches that Mr. North’s 
educational policy was probably part of an 
effort to encourage and develop the professed 
Christianity of the subjects of the Dutch. 
How this intention is to be reconciled with the 
orders of the Court of Directors, that liberty 
of conscience and free exercice of religious 
worship were to be granted to the inhabitants, - 
can be discovered from occasional references 
to the anomaly in the Despatches. 

It must, first, however, be pi'emised that 
the Dutch, on the transfer of the Maritime 
Provinces from the Portuguese to them at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, while 
abandoning the Portuguese method of open 
force for the propagation of their religion, 


adopted no less effectual measures to the 
same end. A Proclamation was issued that 
no rank or employment under their Govern- 
ment W'ould be given to any who did not 
profess the doctrines of the Reformed Church 
of Holland, or what was knowm as the Helvetic 
confession, and, consequently, all who aspired 
to any dignity or office, assumed the name of 
Protestant Christians. By the Capitulation 
of Colombo, the request that the Dutch clergy 
and other ecclesiastical servants should be 
continued by the British in their functions was 
granted,- « and Mr. North, on his arrival, 
found that a considerable proportion of the 
inhabitants were Protestant Christians in name, 
but with little knowledge of the doctrines or 
practice of the profession.-' 

The principle of religious toleration laid 
dowm by the Court of Directors, promulgated 
in Mr. North's Proclamation of 23rd Septem- 
ber, 1799, and reaffirmed by the Home 
Government after the transfer of the Maritime 
Provinces to the Crown, was interpreted in 
practice by Mr. North as “ enforcing the due 
Observances of religious Duties in each Sect, 
and in each Religion, by its own particular 
Professors, and in procuring for each, as far 
as may be, proper teachers, and a decorous 
maintenance of open Worship.'’ 

It would be in accordance with this inter- 
pretation that Mr. North sought to promulgate 
the doctrines of Protestant Christianity among 
the sections of the people who had previously 
professed it, but, although Christianity still 
had official support, the element of compulsion 
W'as removed, and the number of Christians 
appears to have decreased considerably, 
especially alter the cessation of the supply of 
funds to the parochial schools. Notwithstand- 
ing, Mr. North admits his knowledge that his 
action had been “ considered in many Places 
as the Sign of a violent Spirit of Proselitism,’’ 


20. Lord Vulentia. Lc. 21. Despatch of 25th February, 1805. 22. Debpatch of loth Deo 1601, § 107. 

23. Xfe. 106. 24. Despatch of 19ih Octobt-r, 1S05. 25. Despatch oi 25rh May. 1798, § 13, 26. Article 18th. 

27. Cordioer, I. lo5. 28. Despatch of 27th Feb.. 1805. 
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though he defends it by pointing out that the 
inhabitants “ are to the Full as comfortable in 
their Consciences here and as contented as in 
any Part of India.’' 

On his arrival in Ceylon, Mr, North found 
the Dutch clergy discharging their duties 
under the terms of the Capitulation of 
Colombo, but “ the duties of public worship ” 
were either “ feebly discharged or entirely 
neglected,” and he early set himself to improve 
the conditions. As he had no complaint to 
make of neglect of duty on the part of the Dutch 
clergy, but only of their small number of ten, 
he continued them in their duties of visiting 
the people. Owing, however, to their obsti- 
nate refusal to pray for the King, they were 
not allowed the exercice of any acknowledged 
ecclesiastical authority, in the first instance.®’ 
On the Proclamation of Peace, preceding the 
Treaty of Amiens, and the notification of the 
final cession of the Maritime Provinces to the 
British, w'hich appears to have formed part 
of the Preliminary Articles,®- the Dutch clergy 
approached the Governcr to be allowed to 
continue in their offices as subjects of His 
Majesty.®® This was apparently allow’ed, and 
the Helvetic confession was given the support 
of the official Anglican Episcopacy. 

In view of the small number of the Dutch 
clergy, Mr. North lest no time in making 
proposals for supply of “ parish priests ” for 
the Maritime Provinces. The suggestion was 
that one Sinhalese youth and one Tamil should 
be sent to England yearly to obtain a Univer- 
sity Education, and, on being ordained, should 
return to Ceylon as “parish priests.’’ In 
the first instance, it was estimated that about 
forty of these appointments would be ne- 
cessary, but the number was later reduced 
to twenty.®^ The proposal was, however, 
unfavourably received by the Secretary of 


[Vol. V, Part IV. 

State, and was definitely rejected in his 
Despatch of 13th March, 1801 (123). Mr. North 
was, accordingly, left to depend upon local 
recruitment from his “Academy" and other 
sources. 

He was, however, fortunate in being able 
to secure the valuable services of the Revd. 
James Cordiner for Ceylcn. The reverend 
gentleman had been sent out to Madras by 
Archdeacon Bell to attend to the schools there, 
but, on his arrival, found that his expected 
post had already been filled, and was, pre- 
sumably, only too willing to accept Mr. North’s 
offer of employment in Ceylcn. He became 
Chaplain to the Garrison of Colombo, but, 
being the first, and, for a time, the only, 
English ecclesiatic in the Maritime Provinces, 
he was practically the head of the Church in 
Ceylon. It was among Mr. North's proposals 
that the Church should be governed by an 
Archdeacon sent out from England, but 
this did not ceme to pass in Mr. Cordiner’s 
time, the first Archdeacon being his successor, 
the Hon. Thomas James Twistleton, in 1818.®* 
Towards the end of 1802, the intention of the 
Home Government to send seme clergy 
from England became known®" and it was 
probably in pursuance of this intention that 
the Revd. William Hamlyn Hey wood was 
sent out, being gazetted Chaplain of Brigade 
from 3rd March, 1804.®* 

It is not possible here to locate all the 
churches which existed in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces at this time, but a brief note may be 
made on the Colombo churches of the day. 
At the beginning of the period under review, 
the “Government House’’ was the present 
St. Peter’s Church in the Fort, while the 
garrison church stood on the site of the 
Gordon Gardens.®® Both these buildings 
appear to have been anything but waterproof, 


29. Ih'id. 30. De,5patch cf Seth Ftb., 17'.9, ? 92. 31. Despatch of JSth Ft! ., 1801, § 2t0. 

32. Ste Gazettes loth March, '802, 24rh May, 1802 and 17th Sept., 1802. 

33. Despatch oi 16rh March, 1802. § 52. 

34. Despatch of 26th Feb,, 1799, §92, Despatch of 30th Jany. 1800, §32. 

35. Despatch of 25th Feb., 1799, § 93. 36. Lewis, TcmheHTies and Monimieids, 12. 

37. Despatch of 24th Nov., 1802, § 113. 38. Cac«Weo£7th. 89. 2 cmhstones and Mi/nunients, 
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but, as the church had no roof at all, the 
practice of holding divine service within “ its 
naked walls”*® was discontinued in favour 
of the hall of Government House.* ' 

The other important Colombo church was 
that at Wolfendahl, built by the Dutch in 
1740, and dedicated in 1757, from which date 
the Fort church was probably allowed to fall 
into disrepair.* 3 There appears to have been 
no Scots Church in Colombo at this time, but 
it is interesting to note that Mr. North arranged 
with the administrators of the Dutch Church 
to elect into their body the Hon. George 
MelviUe Leshe and William Boyd “ who are 
members of the Kirk of Scotland,”** and it 
is not unlikely that others of the same per- 
suasion attended Wolfendahl Church, 

In the Despatches we find what is probably 
the first mention of Protestant missionary 
activity in Ceylon in British times. In the 
beginning of 1805, a Revd. Mr. de Vos, 
regiilarly ordained in the Dutch Church 
of the Cape, of which place he w-^as a 
native, arrived with two others, as a missio- 
nary, with instructions from the Missionary 
Society in London, and a letter from Lord 
Hobart. But Mr. North was not willing that 
" these good men” should be independent of 
the civil or ecclesiastical government, nor that 
the government of the church should be left 
‘‘under the direction of a Society, whose Prin- 
ciples indeed are highly venerable, but whose 


Language appears enthusiastic,” so he appoin- 
ted the Revd. Mr. de Vos, to be Minister of the 
Church of Galle with a Government allowance 
of 107 rix-dollars a month, while Mr. Reid, 
one of his followers, w'as attached to him as 
catechiser and assistant, with a salary of 81 rix- 
dollars, and the other, a Mr. Erhardt, a native of 
Saxony, of the Lutheran persuasion, was to 
be engaged to form a church for that mode of 
worship and for the general instruction of the 
inhabitants. * ® 

With these additions to the Protestant 
ecclesiastical staff, its strength was somewhat 
as follows ; the Chaplain to Government in 
Colombo, the Chaplain of Brigade, possibly 
stationed at Trincomalee, two Dutch preachers 
in Colombo, one at Jaffna, Mr. de Vos at Galle, 
Mr. Erhardt, numerous native preachers and 
catechiser s. 

We now come to the subject of poor relief, 
which Mr. North, on his arrival, found adminis- 
tered by associations of persons called, accord- 
ing to the Dutch custom, Deaconries or Dia- 
konies. These bodies w'ere given the alms 
collected in churches, fines inflicted by the 
Governor and the Fiscal, the produce of some 
gardens, and some other small perquisites, * ‘ 
the latter of which were commuted by Mr. 
North for money paid from the Treasury.*' 
It was, however, found that the attention given 
by the Deaconries to the matter of accounts 
was not satisfactory in many cases, particularly 


40. Cordmer, I, 35. 

41. Cordirer, l.c. Percival's ftatemect (let Edition, 105, 2nd Edition 124) that 'WolfendDhl Church was used fortbe troops 
IB not corroborated by Cordmer and is probably ircorrect. The statenoent that the Dutch did nor ccmpEte the Chuich in the 
Fort does not t,ppear to agree wiih Cordmer and is aKc prob. bly incorrect Pee Tombstones and Monuments, 1 Foot. 

On Mr. North’s arrival, the Government HoiL«e was so leaky that he had to rent quarters elsewhere (Despatch of 27th 
February, 1799, paras. 119-120), and it se( ms to be improbable that it was again u^^ed as a residence. Such parts as were habit- 
able were occupied by the Courts and public offices (Despatch of 30th January, 1800, para. 42). A Gazette notice of 17th March, 
1804. to the effect that “ Divine service will be held at Government House on Sunday at 4'30 p.m until further notice ” show* 
that bs use as a church wa.s continued (Lewis, Tombstones and Monuments, page 1). I am not sure that General MacDowall occu- 
pied Government Hoiibe. I have a note that he took over the late Governor van Angolbeek’s house on the death of the latter on 
3rd September, 1799. This house passed into the possession ol Government about the end of 1803 as part settlement of a deficit 
of over £10.000 in the accounts of the Paymaster General, the Hon, George MelviUe Leslie. (Despatch of Bt Jan., 1804. ^33). 
Leslie had married Miss Jacomina Gertruda van der Graaf, a niece of a Mr. vanAngelbeek, a relative of the Governor’s. Mrs. 
Leslie’s uncle handed over the hou^^e to Government, and Leslie’s account was credited with 35,000 rix-dollars. The balance of the 
deficit was eventually made up by about the end of 1805 by the payment of cash, and the transfer of Dutch credit brieven. This 
house is probably the one which was struck by lightning while in the occupation of Major General Wemyss on 19th April, 1805. It 
was later occupied by Governor Maitland \Cordiner I, 36). This authority says that this house was situated in the principal street, 
(I 34) apparently the present Queen Street. I am attempting to locate the house more exactly, particularly with reference to the site 
of the present Queen’s House. 

43. Tomb, and Mm. 101. 44. Despatch of 29th April, 18- 3. 

45. Despatch of 25th Feb.. 1805. 46. The proceeds of the salt lain were guen by the DuUh, C,Z.i2. II. 141. 

47. Despatch of 26th Feb., 1799 §95. 
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at Galle, Jaffna, and later at Colombo^*, and Sansoni, a Ceylonese, who had been educated 
a Committee of General Superintendence of at Pisa. =4 Treatment with arsenic was found 
Charitable Institutions was formed, on Mr. to alleviate the disease, but no permanent 
North's order, by January, 1800.^9 For cure had been effected, though it was hoped 
convenience, this Committee was separated that the discovery of the proper proportions of 
into two, one presided over by Major General the drug might effect one. ’ “ So far, it was 
MacDowall, which remained at Colombo, the found to restore some degree of flexibility to 
other which assembled in the Governor’s pre- the joints of the patients, and of facility to 
sence in all the stations at which he halted in his their respiration. ’ • 

extended circuit in 1800.^° By the end of 1800, But small-pox was the malady which 

a meeting of the Committee had been held in received the greatest attention at this time, 
all the chief places of the Maritime Provinces, To cope with the widespread ravages of this 
except Negombo and Kalpitiya ^ 1 . But it was disease, Mr. North formulated an extensive 
also found necessary to appoint Sub-Committees scheme for inoculation against it. At first, 
in all the Districts to attend to the distribution three hospitals at Colombo, Trincomalee, and 
of the funds, under the control of the General Jaffna were established for the treatment of 
Committee. The Sub-Committees were given the disease, a fourth at Galle being added later, 
control of the Deaconries in the places where and for inoculation. In each of the twelve 
they existed « 2 . The Deaconries, which were smaller districts, a medical overseer was 
protected by Article 8th. of the Capitulation stationed to attend to the sick in their own 
of Colombo, were considered to have lost the houses, and to carry on inoculation. The 
benefit of that protection on the ratification of estimated expense of this establishment was 
Peace Preliminaries in 1801, which settled the £9,000 per annum. 

final cession of the Maritime Provinces to the August, 1800, the four hospitals appear 

British, and their functions appear to have have been in working order under the 
been taken over by the Sub-Committees. The charge of Messrs. Christie, Orr, Carnie, and 
extent of the activities of these Sub-Committees Yates. ■' * The chief work at these institutions 
may be gauged by the fact that the Colombo was, apparently , that of inoculation of healthy 
Sub-Committee, presided over by Major Wilson, persons from virus obtained from patients, but, 
spent a minimum of 750 rix-dollars per month, 1802, the possibility of vaccination — called 
this being a reduction from 1450. hy Cordiner the “ Jennerian improvement,” 

The last of the somewhat unusual sub- from its discoverer Dr. Edward Jenner — be- 
heads is medical relief, which was probably came known in Ceylon. The difficulty of 
included under the head of “ Religious Esta. conveying the inoculating matter of the cow- 
blishments ”, as a kind of charitable institution, pox to the Island seems, however, in the first 
some of the work being placed under the instance, to have been a matter of great 
supervision of the Committee of Superinten- difficulty, Mr. North being of opinion that the 
dence. Leprosy is the first disease which only way to do it was to send out a sufficient 
is mentioned as receiving treatment. A special number of persons from England or else- 
hospital in Colombo was appropriated for the where to be inoculated, in turn, on the voyage, 
purpose, and placed in the charge of Dr. Joseph so as to keep the matter fresh.® ® 

48. Despatch of I8th f eb,, 1801, § 197. Despatch of 20th April, 1803. 

49. Despatch of 30th Jan., IbOO. § 99. 50. Despatch of ^Oth Jap,, 1800, § 41. 

51. Despatch of I8th Feb., 1801, § 191. 52. Ibtd. 196—7 

53. Despatch of 5tti Oct., 1904 ; 1 rix-dollar may be taken as about equal to 23. stg. 

64. Despatch of 30:h August, 1800, § 44. 65. Despatch oi 5th Oct., 1801, § 65. 

66. Despatch ot 15ih Dec., 1802, § 25. 57 . Despatch of 5th April, 1800. 

58. Despatch of iQih Aug., IgOO. § 46. 59. 1. 255. 60. Despatch of 16th March, 1802, 4 60 . 
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This cumbrous method was, however, 
found to be unnecessary, as one of several 
threads steeped in vaccine sent from Bombay 
was found to convey vaccine infection in 
a patient at Trincomalee inoculated on 11th 
August, 1802.®' The success of this particu- 
lar thread wrought a complete change in the 
small-pox campaign in Ceylon. The four 
smaU-pox hospitals were no longer necessary. 
That at Colombo was given over to the treat- 
ment of lepers ; the hospital at Galle became 
the Kachcheri ; those at Jaffna and Trinco- 
malee were sold ; and the vaccine treatment 
was carried on, though with varying success 
owing to the war with Kandy and other 
difficulties. 

Among the members of the Medical 
Department, the name of Thomas Christie is 
that principally associated with the interest 
shown in the treatment of small-pox in Ceylon 


at this time. His frequent letters to the 
Gazette on the subject evince the sincerity of 
his interest, and the statistics given by him 
prove the success of his efforts. In June, 
1805, he estimates the number of vaccine ino- 
culations to be, up to that date, 33,000. He 
also gives as his opinion that not one half of 
the inhabitants escaped the disease, and one 
third of these died of it, and hence concludes 
that the 33,000 vaccine inoculations saved the 
lives of one sixth of that number, or 5,500 
persons. ® - His interest in this work, no 
doubt, went far to earn His Majesty's confir- 
mation of his appointment as head of the 
Medical Department by the Secretary of 
State's Despatch of 7th May, 1803. In the 
same Despatch, Governor North is highly 
complimented for the interest shown by him 
in the introduction of vaccine inoculation. 
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THE JESUITS IN CEYLON. 


IN THE XVI AND XVII CENTURIES. 

By REV, S. G, PERERA, S.J. 
(Continued from Vol. V, Part III, pa^e 137.) 


XI. Jesuit Letters: 1639-1644. 
1639. 

[Diceo Sigueiros d’Auren : 21 Kovember, 1639.] 


L ast year I wrote to your Paternity giving 
news of the war raging in this island, 
and of how our army was destroyed 
in the battle with the king of Candea, a pagan 
king, perverse and unfaithful, who has en- 
tered into a league and friendship with the 
Hollanders, sending them many elephants 
and precious stones that they may come and 
take the city of Colombo. Last March the 
Hollanders attacked the city, and because the 
pagan king did not stir they were unable to 
do much harm and only took the fortaleta 
of Trichmale. They are there still pondering 
the cost and result of everything, for the 
pagan king has made great preparations, and 
the Hollanders had to come with a large force 
as they promised. 

In the affray at Goa three of our galleons 
were burnt, and vessels of the Hollanders 
begin to come to the side of Seilam to inter- 
cept the supplies that come to this city of 
Colombo. At the news of the Hollanders all 
the Religious and Vicars betook themselves 
to Colombo. I was inland in this church of 
Urgampola, without being able to go any- 
where on account of the floods which had 
submerged the bridge which could not be 
crossed. Thus I prepared for death think- 
ing each hour that they would cut off my 
head. 

A few months ago one of our Fathers, 
Father Antonio Pedrosa of the army, was 


wounded with a bullet which passed right 
through him. I had therefore to go with the 
army to take his place. I may tell your 
Reverence that I had to suffer much, not 
being accustomed to march, Often did I see 
death before my eyes, especially on the days 
when they attacked the enemy. (A thorn 
entered my foot and I was ill for several days). 

On these occasions I experienced the mar- 
vels of divine grace in touching the hearts of 
those who had lived for years in sin. They 
themselves told me that had I not been here 
half the soldiers would not have gone to con- 
fession. In the next world your Reverence 
will see what the grace of God has accom- 
plished. 

I need not speak of the troubles I have 
to suffer in this my pilgrimage in a strange 
land. I often remember the words which 
St. Xavier said to Father Marcello Mansilhas : 
“ Abrenuneto Italiae." I bear up with my 
sufferings and often ask God to give me the 
grace to love Him till death. I hope your 
Reverence will not fail to console me with a 
reply to the many letters I have written to you. 

Commending myself to the Holy Sacri- 
fices of your Paternity, 

Your unworthy son, 
DIEGO SIQUEIROS D’AUREU. 
From Urgampola in Seilam, 21st Nov., 1639, 
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1641. 

[Maoael Sylveirc : 17 Januaby, 1641.] 

The College o! Colombo and Its Residences. 


There is little or nothing to be said of 
the mission and the doings of the Christians, 
for it is now three years since everything is 
in tumult, and the King of Candea and the 
Hollanders, whom he brought against the 
Portuguese, are up in arms for the destruction 
of the Portuguese. All this time the Fathers 
were retired within the walls of Colombo 
where there was no lack of work or suffering. 
As the siege was pressing and lasted long 
they ran short of victuals, the famine being 
so great that it affected aU. As for work, 
though there were no missions, the Fathers 
had to go on their rounds of labour, watching 
under arms by night and hearing confessions 
by day. Many came to them for confession. 

When the Hollanders took Nigumbo, 
which is at five leagues from Colombo and 
was a fortaleza only by name, being in truth 
only a beluarte which was more than enough 
against the natives, not only the pagans but 
even the very Christians began to destroy 
the churches, burning some and pulling others 
down so as not to leave a trace behind. And 
what gave most grief to Ours, and to the 
other Religious, is. that of so many thousands 
of Christians, for whose welfare they worked 
in so many churches in the island, very few 
and most rare were those who came to live 
with Christians : that is the natural character- 
istic of the Sinhalese, who only think of the 
present and never of the future, and who are 
so inconstant that there is nothing in them 
but ‘ Hurrah for the winning side.’ Thus 
when the Hollanders were attacking the 
Portuguese they stood aside waiting to throw 
themselves on the side of the victors. 

At the capture of Galle, where the hand 
of God rather than that of the Hollanders was 
against us, since in less than half an hour, 
according to a Dane who was there, more 
than 3,000 died on both sides, there were three 
of Ours, the two Fathers of the Residence of 
Galle, and another of Colombo who had gone 
with the army. There they worked marvels 
not only in the service of God but also in 
that of the King, and at length they were 
captured and taken to Jacatra along with the 
others, from which captivity they are already 
free. 

When our first army was destroyed 
Father Antonio Soeiro was ever by the side 
of the Captain General Diogo de Mello. He 
fell with him, being done to death with lances 


and beheaded. This Father was a formed 
Spiritual Coadjutor, of so great virtue that he 
was not only held for a saint throughout the 
island but was even considered to be a thau- 
maturgus. The army never set out without 
him because of the great edification he gave 
to all and because of his power with God. 
In his dealings with others he was ever 
humble and unworldly, but he was very 
rigorous with himself and very mortified. 
Never for the thirty years that he was military 
chaplain in this island did he take any bed- 
ding with him except for a mat which he 
carried under his arm. Nor did he eat any- 
thing else but rice from the caldeirao of 
the soldiers, though the Generals and Captains 
often offered him of their own. 

When the army pitched camp he did not 
lodge with the General or Captains but in a 
place where those who wished to make their 
confession could find him alone and ready, 
and to give them an opportunity of coming 
to him for confession in the midst of so many 
thousands of people, he set up in the place 
in which he lodged his old hat stuck on a 
staff which he planted on the ground — like 
a flag hoisted in sign of victory not only over 
sin but over hell itself. As he spent the 
greater part of the night in this way hearing 
confessions, and the rest of it in prayer, he 
had no time for sleep. But as nature and 
human weakness demanded some rest, as soon 
as the day broke and the army set out, he 
put himself in the van, and marching two or 
three leagues ahead while the others were 
busy getting things in readiness, he gave him- 
self to sleep on his mat with his old hat for a 
pillow. And ■when the rearguard came up 
they awakened him, and he marched with 
them. This is the w'ay in which he gave rest 
to his old and wearied limbs. Though so 
severe with himself he was all kindness and 
charity towards others, especially tow'ards the 
unfortunate and the sick, for whom he went 
to great lengths. When it happened that the 
General obliged him to take an andor by his 
side, at least when he was tired, he accepted 
it but never for himself, for he did not use it 
but gave it to a soldier who was too sick or 
too tired to walk any longer. 

Some miraculous things which God 
wrought through him are recounted not only 
by the soldiers but throughout the whole 
island 1 will mention only one. very well 
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known and done in the sight of all in a case that neighbourhood. This dismal news gave 
of very great need. Once, when the army great distress to all. Seeing this the Father 
was on the march, it happened that they called out to some soldiers, from a little hil- 
passed through a country where no water lock, and ordered them to dig in a certain 
was to be found either for cooking or for place which he pointed out with his finger, 
drinking. They halted at a certain place and They dug and found water in such abundance 
despatched thousands of lascoreens to find that it sufficed not only for drinking, but 
water, at least enough of it to quench their even to cook for the whole army, thanks to 
thirst which the fatigues of the march rend- God, and to the Father who worked such an 
cred insufferable. But however much they extraordinary marvel, 

searched they could not find any water in all An. Lit. Prov. Mai. fol. 483-4. 

1642. 

[Didaens Aifoasaa ;] 

Collegium Ceilaoense^ 

The chief item of interest which we have Since last January, besides many infants, 

to record this year regarding the College of more than 124 adults abandoned the errors 
Ceylon is the vigilant care and assiduity dis- of their ancestors and were regenerated at 
played by the Fathers in hearing confessions the sacred font. Some of these gave signal 
and assisting the sick. As this island is the proofs of their new faith ; for, falling into the 
most important military station in the east hands of the Moors and called upon to aposta- 
{praecipium totius orientis mihtum prae- tise, they resisted manfully even at the risk of 
sidium), all the time of the Fathers is devoted their hves. Though for fear of the pagans 
to this work. They do not however neglect they wore their beads and medals covertly, 
other works of piety. They visit those who they nevertheless continued to pray as usual, 
are detained in prison ; the Fathers and beseeching God to send the Portuguese to 
Scholastics of the College and even the school their rescue so that they might live a Christ- 
children carry food to them at stated times. ian life in peace. Another Christian was cap- 
The oratory dedicated to St. Francis Xavier tured by the pagans who asked him to accept 
was closed for good reasons on the orders of their superstitious ashes as he used to do 
the Visitor, Father Emmanuel D’ Almeida, tormerly. He replied that be was a Christian 
It did not, however, affect the devotion now and would not do such a thing. There- 
towards that saint, for the statue was carried upon they inflicted so many wounds on him 
with great pomp to an altar especially pre- that he died of them. They fell upon another 
pared for it in the College chapel, where it is Christian in like manner, but he, overcome 
visited by many people who bring offerings by the intense pain, kept calling out the names 
{manuscula). When the town of Colombo of Jesus and Mary. The pagans tried to 
is threated with some calamity the people silence him by force, but he called out the 
Hock to it. Some even take oil from the more earnestly, repeating the self-same invoca- 
lamp that burns before the statue to anoint tions, and they left him badly handled (verbe- 
the sick therewith, and their faith is some- ribus multatum). 
times rewarded. Ann. Lit. Malabar, fol. 495-6. 

1643. 

(Simaa de Figdo : I Decsmbeb, 1643 .] 

College of Colombo. 

From tke Fishery, which is the most tages. In the mountains and rivers there arc 
barren and driest part of India, we turn to many precious stones, Sapphires, Rubies, 
the most fruitful and fertile, namely, the island Catseyes, and chrystals : in the forests cinna- 
of Ceylon. Being a small island of not more mon and sapan (Sapad) grow wild ; and there 
than sixty leagues in length, and forty in are many elephants of so noble a breed that 
breadth, with a circumference of one hun- all others acknowledge their superiority = s » ; 
dred and fifty, it has the following advan- the cultivated valleys are fruitful in coconut 

285. “ The Cingalese afiect to '•ay that their (Ceylon elephants’) superiority is acknowledged by all other elephants.” lii-hop 
Heber’s Indian Journal (1884) 11.159. Many writers said so : Tavernier II. 317 ; Baretto. Relalvmc Dellt (1645) p. 90 : 

Half Fitche (1583) ; Hakluyt, Principal Voyages. Ill, 312 , Friar Giuseppe di Santa Maria, Spr'diiiont^ AIV Indie Orientali (1666) p. 143 • 
Wouter Schouten, f C. B. R. A S. XI 322. However, see Tennent II, 379-80 
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and arecanut ; there arc many thorn trees 
and fruit-bearing trees, cotton, sugar-cane and 
pepper ; of these three, owing to the richness 
and fertility of the land, Ceylon can yield 
a greater quantity than any other part of 
India. Even the sea, which in other places 
is for the most part useless, God has rendered 
precious and estimable in Ceylon ; for, besides 
a great quantity of amber, there are found large 
quantities of pearls and aljofres. So much 
so that the Paravers who dive for them have 
made their country truly Illustrious by the 
name of the Fishery, which it bears, though 
it is not in the coast in which they live, but 
in the coast of Ceylon that the pearls and 
aljofres which they find and for which they 
are known throughout the world, are bred. 

Of this island, the best of all the islands 
in the ocean, the capital is the noble and 
populous town of Colombo, in which the 
Religious of St. Francis. St. Augustine, St. 
Dominic, and of the Society have convents, 
from which as from border forts they set cut 
to assault hell and conquer souls tor heaven. 
For this purpose each Religious Order has its 
own prescribed limits. The part assigned to 
the Society is the Four Corllas or Comarcas, 
which lies to the West, from Colombo up to 
Manar. For this district we need forty or 
more priests, as some Captain-Generals and 
Dissavas of the island have testified. But on 
account of the many wars all that district is 
disturbed. We accommodate ourselves to 
the circumstances, so that in that part of the 
Conquista which is our charge we have only 
fourteen priests and two Lay Brothers to 
labour for the conservation of the old 
Christians who live in the town, or are in 
the army, which is continually on the move. 
This number is so small that it is hardly suffi- 
cient even for this work, for we have to 
instruct and preach, and to hear the confes- 
sions of all these people, who, in Lent, in 
time of Jubilee or at the hour of death, gene- 
rally have recourse to our Fathers. 

Of these fourteen priests two are teaching 
in the College, besides the two Brothers who 
do the domestic work, look after the Sacristy, 
and accompany the Fathers when they go 
out. Of the rest, two are in the 7 churches 
which we have in Calpeti and Putalao : one 
in the church of Chilao and in the 5 adjacent 
churches ; one in the 3 churches of Madampe: 
another in the 2 of Caimel : one in Vergam- 
peti ; another in Urgampola ; another in 
Moratoo, and the last in the five churches of 
Matiagama. The last vicar of Matiagama was 
the late Father Pedroso who wrote as fol- 


lows : The number of villages which fall on 
my shoulders, with the obligation of minister- 
ing to the Christians, not to speak of the 
pagans, is 1217. Among them is Visuave, 
which is the name of one only, though it 
(includes) ten others, many of them big 
villages. There is also Auleia, which is con- 
sidered one (village) though it is made up of 
more than 60 I have the names of all these 
villages taken from a book in which there can 
be no mistake as it is from it that (the dues are 
collected). The number of Christians is 4,000. 

From the number of the villages and 
souls which falls to the lot of this vicar one 
can easily imagine the number entrusted to 
the other priests who reside in the other 
churches. The manifest danger of death in 
which they all live can not be easily explained, 
but it can well be seen from the number of 
our Fathers of the Society who, after render- 
ing great services to God and to the King 
of Portugal in this island, met their death at 
the hands of the Chingalas within less than 
thirty years. To begin with the first : In the 
rebellion whhich occurred when Nuno 
Alvares Pereira was Captain General, the 
Chingalas beheaded Father Joao Metela and 
Father Louis Matheus in the churches of 
Matiagama : In the rebellion in which the 
Captain General Constantino de Saa de 
Noronha lost his life the Chingalas beheaded 
Father Simao de Leiva who was with the 
troops, and Father Bernadino de Sena and 
Father Matheus Frz (Fernandez) who were 
in the churches of Pachalapali. In the rebellion 
which is still raging, and in which the Captain 
General Diogo de Melo de Castro was killed, 
the same Chingalas beheaded Father Ant. 
Soero and shot Father Ante, de Pedrosa. 
Father Pedrosa was not only w'ounded but 
taken prisoner along with the army to which 
he and his companion were attached. When 
the perfidious Hollanders took Galle with the 
Joss of 900 of their men the same Father 
Pedroza was again seriously wounded. While 
he was being carried off the field on the 
shoulders of a young soldier he did not cease 
to animate the Portuguese soldiers to light 
bravely in defence of the faith and the terri- 
tories of the King, till at last the Capitao Mor 
Frcq de Mendonca Furtado was killed and 
our small army defeated. Father Pedroza 
was then taken captive to Jacatara along with 
two other Fathers of the Society, Luis Pinto 
and Anto. Delgado, who were within the 
fort fighting and animating the Portuguese to 
fight valiantly, as in fact they did, till tired of 
killing the Hollanders they were overcome 
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by the enemy who scaled the fort by a laddier 
of corpses and captured all who were found 
alive within. 

And this year on the 8th of August 
the same Father Pedroza was killed and 
beheaded by the Chingalas while on his way 
from the church of Matiagama to the 
Portuguese camp to hear the confessions of 
the soldiers and to say Mass. In him our 
Society lost the best labourer this island has 
had for many years, and the King our lord 
lost a brave soldier and a Captain of such 
w'orth that the most distinguished Officers of 
this island respected him as a person whose 
courage, experience and prudence they recog- 
nised : and the Portuguese who have property 
in the Seven Corlas lost in him a powerful 
protector, and finally the Christians and pagans 
of those parts lost an affectionate Father 
whom they respected and loved like children. 
Thus, when this servant of God fell a prisoner 
to the Chingalas, they nursed him with great 
kindness till he recovered, and the King of 
Candea ordered a habit of another Religious 
who was also a prisoner to be given to him, 
but the Father returned it to the Religious 
and himself remained almost naked. The 
same King then sent him other clothes, and 
money for his expenses, but he gave every- 
thing to the other prisoners w^ho were in 
great need, a thing which caused great sur- 
prise to these pagans. They especially admired 
his modesty and composure of eyes, so much 
so that the King once inquired whether he 


was perhaps blind. It is said that this servant 
of God foresaw that the Lord wished to caU 
him to Himself to give him the reward of his 
labours: for eight days before his death, when 
he was in the College of Colombo on the 
occasion of the feast of our Patriarch, he pre- 
pared for death with a general confession, 
telling his confessor that he did so in order to 
be prepared for anything that might happen. 
He was a Spiritual Coadjutor and was born at 
a place near Coimbra called Lavaos. He W’as 
a soldier and came to india out of affection 
for his brother who was a Je.^uit. This Father 
Pedroza died on the way, and his brother 
thereupon determined to follow in his foot- 
steps and entered the Society. In the Society 
he lived a life of great edification for twenty 
years. He was so affable to all that it may 
well be said of him that he was ‘ delectus Deo 
et keminibus. ’ He leaves another brother 
who is also a Jesuit and is in Ceylon May 
God make him a worthy imitator of his 
brother. 

The negligence of the other Colleges of 
this province in sending information in time 
about the things done in the service of God 
during this year extends to the College of 
Colombo also, in which and in its Residences 
there certainly were many conversions of 
infidels to the faith, and of Christians to a 
better life; but as we have no details w'e leave 
out the matter here and will write about it, 
please God, next year. 

An Lit. Malabar, fob 510-11, 


1644. 


[indre Lopez : 13, December, 1644.] 

The College ol Colombo and its Residences. 


This year on account of the wars with the 
Hollanders and with the Chingalas of this 
island, the Fathers W’ere obliged to leave their 
Residences and betake themselves all to the 
College. The College however had no re- 
sources lor their support, as seme of the 
aldeas were taken from us and we were de- 
prived of the income with which the College 
was kept up. The Rector therefore sent 
many Fathers out of the island, keeping in the 
College only those whose presence was abso- 
lutely necessary. But now that the matters, 
they say, are settled, not only the College but 
even the Missions will be duly manned. At 
present there are in the College, the Rector 
and three other Fathers and two Lay Brothers. 

When the Hollanders took the forialeza 
of Nigumbo they were so proud and elated 
with their victory that they wanted to march 


by land against the town ol Colombo. But 
their plans were known and they were met 
in great haste. The battle lasted three or 
four days and our men inflicted great loss on 
them. We lost only one ycung man who un- 
wittingly exposed himself. W^hen they saw 
him, the enemy returned to Nigtmbo. During 
this time the Blessed Sacrament was exposed 
in our College and in the other churches of 
Colombo, and many confessions, a great many 
of them general confessions, were heard, and 
the people were greatly consoled and en- 
couraged. This recourse to the Blessed 
Sacrament was continued till the beginning 
of Lent, when, as the sermons were well fre- 
quented, especially the Friday sermons, many 
people were brought back from an evil life of 
many years. In fact there were so many 
general confessions in Lent that we could not 
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keep count of them. During that time many 
reconciliations were effected between persons 
who otherwise would undoubtedly have 
caused sad results — duels and deaths. 

While the Fathers were assisting their 
neighbour in spiritual matters they did not 
neglect the corporal needs of the sick, the pri- 
soners, and the poor. They helped those 
who suffered from great poverty, not once 
or twice but often and in great abundance. 

Many sailors were landed from a ship 
which unfortunately took fire and was burnt. 
The Fathers assisted the sufferers with great 
charity. Many of them, however, both pagans 
and Christians, died ; some of the pagans 
were instructed and baptised, and the Christ- 
ians made their confession repeatedly, and 
all met their death w’ith great consolation of 
soul. It was not only the pagans that entered 
into eternal salvation, even the heretical 
Hollanders entered into eternal salvation, for 
some of them fled to us and were reconciled. 
They died of diseases w'hich were the means 
whereby God used to give them health of 
soul and eternal life. 

Eternal life was certainly granted by the 
Lord to a pagan, a rich native, of about eighty 
years or more. As he was ill a Father visited 
him and catechized and instructed him in all 
the mysteries of our holy faith, and finally 
baptised him. Hall an hour afterwards he 
gave up his soul to his Creator, leaving all 
present much consoled by such a death full 
of signs of salvation. A similar case was that 
of a mother and son. The case was this. A 
Father going on a journey to hear a confession 
happened providentially to enter a house in 
which he found a Christian woman who had 
just given birth to a child. The mother made 
her confession and the infant was baptised 
and both died in the presence of the Father 
and went to receive the happiness to which, as 
we may piously believe, they were predestin- 
ed. Many other sick persons made their 


general confession and entered into eternal 
rest. 

The Father in charge of the Residence of 
Calpetim had to leave the place on account 
of the wars. Before his departure he baptised 
ten persons. Moors, Chingalas and Belalas. 
When he asked one of them to consider what 
his baptism would cost him, for he lived 
among the pagan Chingalas and would lose 
all his property by the step, the good catechu- 
men replied that even if he had to lose his life 
300 times over he would not hesitate to be- 
come a Christian. The Father was much 
consoled by the good resolution of the new 
Christian and baptised him. God our Lord 
seems to have wished to console him with this 
and similar successes in reward for the many 
labours he had to undergo to minister to his 
flock. 

His Residence is at a distance of 14 
leagues, nine of which lay through the inland 
country in the midst of our enemies the 
Chingalas. Once they met the Father going 
to hear confession at a distance of ten leagues, 
but they did him no harm; When the 
Christians saw that the Father was obliged 
to go away on account of the wars and would 
not return for a time, they felt it very much 
and shed many tears. Many of them, both 
men and women, made their Easter confession, 
saying that when Lent came round they 
would not have the opportunity of doing it. 
They ascertained the fast days of Lent, and 
after his departure the Father heard that 
some of his Christians fasted the whole Lent 
while others did the same for half the time. 
When the Father was about to start a little 
girl, ten or twelve years old. came to him with 
a fanam, which is a gold coin worth some 
three vintins, in her hand, saying : “Father. I 
promised to give a fanam to the church,” 
and put it into the Father’s hand, for she 
thought that unless it was handed over to 
the Father himself she would not have kept 
her promise, 


{To be conclnded.) 
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^otes & Queries. 

THE SAMPETURU ROUND TOWER. 

By JOHN SCOTT. B.A., C.C.S. 


H aving been stationed at Mannar as 
Assistant Government Agent for over 
3 years, I was much interested in Mr. 
Haughton s note on the Sampeturu round 
tower, (which appeared in Vol. V. Part I, pp. 
44-5, of the Ceylon Antiquary). I visited the 
tower m December. 1906, and took some 
photographs of it, two of which I enclose for 
your inspection. If you think they are worth 
reproducing (they are poor specimens of the 
photographic art), and would be of interest 
to your readers, please make what use you 
like of them. [See Plate III.— ED, C. ^,] 

From the photograph of the base of the 
tower, it wiU be seen that it stands on a square 
moulded plinth about 3 feet high, and that the 
diameter of the tower proper is more like 12 
or 15 feet than the 7 or 8 feet mentioned by 
Mr. Haughton. The tower appears to be built 
of brick. 

The other photograph shows the tapering 
upper half of the tower, with an octagonal 
wooden staging built on the top, larger than 
the top of the tower itself, with its outer edges 
supported on wooden struts footed in the 


brickwork below, and provided with a wooden 
railing. This platform was, I believe, erected 
by the Survey Department for triangulation 
purposes. 

My recollection is that the original stone 
staircase inside the tower had crumbled al- 
most completely away — and I gained access 
to the top by means of a wooden ladder, set 
up no doubt by the Survey Department. I 
have a vivid remembrance of the thousands 
of bats whirling and screaming about me as 
I climbed, and also of the sickening stench 
that pervaded their abode. 

The local name of the tower is “ Minara ’ 
—which I take to be a Tamilized form of the 
word “ Minarette.” I do not remember being 
able to see as far as South Bar from the top 
of the tower, but can call to mind the sea of 
palmyra, umbrella (udai). and baobab (peruk- 
kai) trees that met my gaze— interspersed with 
extensive clearings sown with flourishing 
crops of dry grains, particularly “ kampani- 
pullu, which grows as high as a man or 
higher and looks like bulrushes. 


SCENE OF THE CAPTURE OF THE LAST 

KING OF KANDY. 

By J. P. Lewis, C.M.G., C.C.S. (Retired.) 


T his was effected at Bdmnre, near Uru- 
gala in the Medasiya Pattu of Uda 
Dumbara. There is a description of 
the place in the List of Ceylon Inscriptions 
which may be quoted here, with some omis- 
sions and alterations to bring it up to date. 


The garden where the last King of Kandy 
was captured is approached by rather a long 
walk ^ from the bend in the road just 
above Urugala, downhill and through paddy 
fields and a piece of jungle. The house and 
atuwa which occupied the compound have dis- 
appeared. The late Korala’s father's mother 
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was daughter of the man who lived here at 
the time and sheltered the king. His name 
was Udupitiye Appurala, and the land still 
belongs to his family. There are a tamarind 
tree and two coconut trees still standing, which 
were said to have been there at the time ot 
the capture 

An old man named Higgahapitiyegedara 
Appuwa. who lives in the next compound, 
informed the writer in 1907 that he remem- 
bered the house ; it was square and thatched 
with straw, but ’ like a walawwa.' He 
{Jointed out where it had stood, also the site 
of the atawa and outbuildings. He says he 
is 80, and ceased to pay road tax 20 years 
ago, which would make him 75 at least. He 
also pointed out Gallehewatta on the other 
side of the fields, which was the King's coco- 
nut garden. This place. • Gallehewatta,’ is 
mentioned in the account of the Kandyan war 
of 1803. written "by an Officer employed in 
the expedition,” as the place where the King 
was captured. (See Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, vol. X.. ■ The 
Antiquities of Medamahanuwara ' by J. H. F. 
Hamilton, C.C.S.) 

For accounts of the capture, see Ceylon. 
by Henry Marshall, p. 157 ; Ceylon Miscel- 
lany, vol. I,, 1842. p. 145. 

There is no doubt from tradition that the 
actual spot was the garden I visited. The old 
man , told the writer that the King came 
from Umgala, along the Udupitiye-ela, and the 
Malay soldiers through the fields (there was 
a detachment of the 1st Ceylon Regiment 
under Captain Mylius in pursuit of the King). 
The Udupitiye-ela comes from Medamaha- 
nuwara. and the Meda-ela. a branch of it, 
goes to Bomure. He also stated that ‘‘15 
years ago” there were arecanut trees standing 
on the boundary of this garden, on which the 
marks of the bullets fired by the Malays 
could be seen. The name of the garden is 
Udupitiyegedara. 

I considered that a historical site like 
this should be Crown pro{jerty and should 
be marked in some way so that its identity 
should be known : for it is quite likely that 
in a few years this would be forgotten or 
suggested only by the vaguest tradition, 
applying equally perhaps to other sites in the 
neighbourhood. Consequently I took upon 
myself, as Government Agent, to recommend 
to Government the acquisition of the site 
and the erection on it of a Kandyan pillar 


that might be visible from the high main 
road. These suggestions were approved and 
carried out. 

The pillar had to be carried across the 
paddy fields by a tusker elephant (only a 
tusker could carry it safely) to the site. It 
stands on a step, and is 9^ ft. in height, 
including the step. It is of Kandyan sha{je, 
but quite plain. It is visible from within 100 
yards of the 20th milestone on the high road 
across the valley, on the top of a conical hill 
rising out of the paddy fields. It will have 
to be painted white to make it more cons- 
picuous from the road. Near it is a tamarind 
tree, which from its appearance, no doubt, 
stood there when the King was captured. 
This site is accessible by descending the hill 
below the road at the 20th mile, crossing the 
paddy fields, and ascending the op{JOsite hill, 
or by the path first mentioned. 

The stone bears the following inscrip- 
tions in English and Sinhalese : — 

SRI WIKRAMA RAJA SINHA 

CAPTURED HERE Erected 

18 February, 1915. A.D. 1908. 

I should add that my original intention 
was that the pillar should be surmounted by 
some Kandyan emblem, and I tried a Kandyan 
lion — had a model of one made of clay and 
tried the effect, but it was not a success and I 
could devise nothing else — besides, there was 
no more money, so I abandoned the idea. 
I have since come to the conclusion that the 
pillar is best as it is and quite symbolic in 
fact. There is the pillar, complete and artis- 
tic, homogeneous and intact — ^bnt it has no 
Kandyan head. That jjerforce disappeared 
in 1815, and in its former shape can never 
come back but has been merged in something 
much greater, to the benefit of the Kandyans 
and everyone else. 

The accompanying illustration (see Plate 
III) for which I am indebted to Mr. Morley 
Spaar, Suijerintendent of Minor Roads in the 
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Kandy District, and Mr. P. M. Binghcum. Pro- 
vincial Engineer, of the P. W. D., Kandy, 
shows the pillar. The headman standing by 
it is the late Korala of Medasiya Pattu. who. 


unfortunately for himself, took part in the 
riots of 1915. received a sentence of seven 
years' imprisonment and died in the 
Jaffna gaol. 


TOPASSES.’ 

By L. E. Blaze, b.a. 


T he following is an extract from 
Letters from Malabar written in 
Dutch by J. C. Visscher. Trans- 
lation by Major Heber Drury, Madras Staff 
Corps, published in 1862 at Vepery. We 
are indebted lor the extract to Mr. L. E- 
Blaze who got it from a copy of the work in 
the Library. Trivandrum (Travancore). — 
Ed. C. a.] 

There are a certain Christian people to 
be found in this country of Malabar, and 
throughout the extensive coasts of India, 
called Topasses,! who cannot be reckoned as 
belonging exactly either to the Europeans or 
the natives, but from (sic) a third class. They 
are a mixed race : some are sprung from Portu- 
guese settlers and slaves, whose children have 
inter-married with blacks : but the greater 
part are the offspring of enfranchised Portu- 
guese slaves. With these we must also 
reckon freed slaves of all races ; including 
Christian slaves, who are chiefly of the Romish 
persuasion 

“ The name Topas is curious. It is sup- 
posed to be derived from two Portuguese 


words Tu Pat ("thou boy ') because the 
Portuguese in early times, having taught their 
language to the slaves born in their house, 
made use of them as interpreters in dealing 
with the natives, and were in the habit of 
saying Tu Pai falla nquel or • you boy. say 
so and so.' There seems to be a glimpse of 
truth in this account : for they still call the 
oldest and most respected slaves ■ Pai. ■ 

” Others refer this word koepaj. which 
in the Malabar language signifies a coat ; for 
they wear coat, shirt, and breaches (sic), like 
the Europeans, as likewise a hat. in sign of 
their freedom, and the more wccdthy among 
them wear shoes and stockings, though more 

generally they go barefoot But in my 

opinion the origin of this name must not be 
ascribed to koepaj (“coat") but rather to 
Toepay (“ interpreter ") ; because the race 
served as interpreters between the people of 
Malabar and the Christians ; and to this day 
the same office is exercised by many of them 
and is esteemed a very honourable profession." 


l, Tor previous references, see Ceulan Antiquary, Vol. II.. pp. 62. 124. 191. 282. 

1 . •' The East Indian community ehicli i- here alluded to has undoubtedly undergone a great change since the days of our 
author, eonskting ot nuiiicrous mmilte in all paits oi the country most of whom are of high respectability and usefulness. The term 

Topats has fallen into dku.se, but it is singuLar enough that, to the present day, the Europeans in India invarnablv call ‘ Bov ’ where- 
ever they reaiure their servant. East Indian or native.” [Sole by Major Drury], 


2 . According to others Tnpasi k derived from the Sanscrit word Duibharb., Dili signitles ' two.' and ^Aost.; 'a man 
ftho speates two l.anguages ; an Interpreter.' This name, indeed, may with propriety be given' to the Tvpast, lor besides their 
mother tongiie they 8pe.ak some one of the European languages, either English, Trench, Butch or Portuguese. At Cochin they are 
called Chapeau, because they w^ a Topi or smaU hat ; whereas the other Indians not descended from Europeans, mike 

use of the Rowuih, i.e. ,a white tuthand of-"he finest maslio. Bartolomeo." (.Ibid.) ma v 
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THE OLD ROUTE TO ADAM’S PEAK. 

By a. J. W. Marambe, R.M. 


T he old path from Dambadeniya was 
built by Weerasingha Patiraia who 
held office as Prime Minister under 
Pandita Parakrama Bahu. and Bhuvaneka 
Bahuwho succeeded the former, about tne 
year 1270. The path was constructed at the 
request of Pandita Parakrama Bahu. 

The capital of the island at the time was 
Dambadeniya and the path was first built 
from Dambadeniya to Kandy and thence to 
Adam's Peak. The old route from Damba* 
deniya to Kandy is not known to me ; but the 
route from Kandy to the Peak can easily be 
traced. 

The following are the villages through 
which the path was built and at certain places 
the path is still visible. — from Kandy through 
Getambe. Kalugomuwa Atabage. Naranvita. 
Gampola Wela, Tembihgala, Ulapane. Palle- 
gama. Warakav.'a. N? walaritiya, Rambuk- 
pitiya. Keluelgomuwa. Kalugammala Udabiigc. 
Pallabage. Bokarabewila, Makulumulla. Han- 
garapitiya. Welimaluwa. Aluoya and through 
peak forest to Idikatupana and thence to the 
Peak. 

It is said that bridges were put up over 
the following rivers: Atabage-oya at Atabage 
over Mahaveliganga at Naranvita. over 


Ulapane-oya at Ulapane and over Kaha- 
waturu-oya at Anabagamuwa. There is no 
reference that any bridges were put up over 
Kehelgomuwa and Kelani Ganga at Pahebage 
and over Aluoya near the Peak forest. 

It is said in the Mahdvansu that the JNIinis- 
ter planted Bo-trees every fourth mile along 
the route, and these trees are still in e.vistence. 
Ambalams were also built at different places, 
and the ruins of some of them are still to be 
seen. The Mahdvansa also says that he made 
rock inscriptions at several places along the 
path some of which are in existence, two near 
the Peak and a lengthy one at Ambagamuw'a 
called Akuru-Ketupana (meaning •' rock on 
which letters are engraved. '9 

After constructing the path thia iiliuister 
built a wall at the top of the Peak and two 
shrines, one over the foot-print and the other 
for the golden image of God Saman Deviyo 
which he got made at Gampola. The place 
where the bridge was built over the Mahaveli- 
ganga at Naranvita is also called Eotala-tota 
where at present the several devales come 
for the water-cutting ceremony. Botala-tcta 
means •• a ferry near which a bo-tree w'as 
planted." There is a bo-tree in existence here 
now. 


ADUKKU.” 

I. By Rev. S. Gnana Prakasar. o.m.i. 


M r. T. B. P. Kehelpannala (iii the 
Ceylon Antiquary. Vol. V. Pt. II. 
p. 94) says he does not agree with me 
“ that adukku is a Tamil word adopted by the 
Sinhalese.” I should have liked to see how 


the word is traced to any other but a Tamilian 
root. The true radical of the word, as I 
already stated, is the Tamil “ac/u expressing 
the idea of nearness.” Adukku is not only a 
verb in Tamil but a noun also, as will be seen 
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from the quotation Mr. Kehelpannala himself 
makes in his foot-note 9 from Winslow : and 
it is to be noted that one of the meanings of 
the noun is ■ preparation.’ Winslow does not 
give this niea.ning separately altliough it orcnrs 
in the phrase acju kup-parr,iikirat'i whirh tie 
gives. If this sense is taken, the Kan lyan 
u=e. directly mean'ng food and net the di-iie^. 
will perhaps be better explained. 

When food is directly meant another 
sense of the roct adu should perhaps be taken 
as the origin of adiikku. As Catdwell has 
remarked, i the rudimentary base of adii is ad 
from which radiate such secondary roct as 
adu. come near, cook, kill, unite, belong to 
adaukii -i 

, ,, > be contained, enclose 

aclakku j ' 

adi. drive in. beat 

II. By S. W. 

I N his Note on ’’ adukku." Mr. T, 3, P. 
Kehelpannala contends that the word is 
not derived from Tamil, but is of indi- 
genous origin. 

He bases his contention mainly on the fact 
that the term, as used by the Kandyans, 
denotes ■■ c; ok.cd food ' offered to the Kandyan 
Chiefs and th.eir families, or to their gc d.-; 
[ddviyos i He carthcr finds fault with die 
meaning ot ■■ .’.ukku ' as given in the Gicssa/y 
of L'lativi. Foreign and Anglicized words. 
published by Gevernment. and points out that 
V. hat is meant by this word is not the " set of 
trays or dishes" in which provisions are 
offered, but the cooked food contained therein. 

Mr, Kelieipau; ala. v.i-o is .,o keen on the 
application of “ adukku. ' is di- aypointingly 
silent on its etymology. He leaves his 
readers in the lurch by h'-o failuie to comment 
on the origin of the Sinhalese verb " aclukku- 
kuranawa,” and to show whether this verb 
and the Ka’idyan “ adukku ' arc radically the 
same, or whether they are different words 
which have assumed the same form. 


adai, attain, get in, roost, enclose 
adaisu. stuff in 

adar. be close together, join battle 
adukku. pile up 
andii approach 

which all contain the generic notion of near- 
ness ecipressed by the first or base syllable ot/ ; 
whilst each, by means of the second syllable 
or particle of specialisation denotes some 
particular species of nearness, " And our 
adukku may very well be from adu in the 
sense of cooking. We have from this root 
aduppii - fire-place ; addil and adukkalai^- 
kit'chen ; and adisil boiled rice or cooked 
provisions in general. 

At all events how adukku could originally 
have been anything but Tamil is not clear to 
me. 

COOMARASWAMY, 

The mere fact that '■ adukku ’’ is employed 
by the Kandyans in the sense of cooked food 
offered to the Kandyan Chiefs and gods, does 
not necessarily imply that it is a native term. 

To prove that it is not a loan word in the 
Sinhalese language its antiquity should be 
established by quotations from ancient Sinha- 
lese writers, and a satisfactory derivation from 
a Sinhalese root furnished. In the absence 
of such an account the presumption 
would be in favour of the derivation 

of the word from a foreign source. To 
an unbiassed philologist who is aware of 
the prominent part the Dravidians have 
played in the history of the Island of 

Ceylon, and of the large number of Dravidian 
words which have found their way into the 
Sinhalese language, the derivation of the 
Sinhalese "adukku’' from the Tamil, 
“adukku" can neither be a matter of surprise 
nor a piece of unwelcome information. 

In Tamil there are two different words 
bearing the same form " adukku." One comes 
from the verb adu — '■ to cook, to dress 


1 . b' 
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food, to boil, to roast, to fry ’’ etc., and signi- 
ties cooking or dressing food " as in the 
Tamil-Mulayalam expression '* adukkalai *' 
(ex adukku and alai 

— a room or cell.) — ’ cook-room ’ or 
■'kitchen.' The word ' adukku” is 

primarily a verbal noun irom adu with 

suffix ku 0, but it may be employed to 
denote ” dressed food. " The employment of 
a verbal no’un in a concrete sense is sanctio’aed 
by Tamil usage, and verbal nouns so employed 
are called uku-peyar — metonymic 

names. 

Compare the Tamil words poriyal Quj.f ux 
(ex port Qu-f to fry). varral 

(ex varru r-iji — to dry), irkku'^ Tu 4 -£ 
(ex ir to divide into two) and udiikku '- 
£_®i0) e.v iidu to put on, to dress), 
which in form are verbal nouns, but serve to 
designate a fry. dried fruit or meat, midrib 
of palmyra or coconut leal, and cl"th lespec- 
tively. 

The following expressions, which are 
deeply rooted in the Tamil language, will shew 
that the verb adu, w'hence adukku. is as old as 
the language. Adisil * ( -adu + suffix 

sil) — cooked food, or food in general. 

Addil '• {~a-ddu — reduplicated 

form of adu, plus, d —house) — cook- 
house. 

Addu jii-L® I'as in panddu ucjilIQ 
palmyra jelly) — cooked or prepared 
provisions. 

Aduppu (primarily a verbal 

noun from adu) fire-place or hearth. 

The verb adu has moreover several other 
different meanings such as to join, encounter. 


to kill, to destroy, to pound and to oppress. 
It is a pure Dravidiau word sprung from the 
root ad — to join. 

From the same root is derived the Tamil 
verb adukku (ad -t euphonic u- 

formative suffix ku) which means to put in 
contact, to pile up, to heap up. to arrange, 
etc. The Tamil expression adukku-kiratu 
corresponds exactly to the Sinha- 
lese adukkn-karanawd . which in all proba- 
bility ow'es its origin to it. The substantive 
form of the Tamil verb is adukku 
which is grammatically a verbal noun and as 
such is liable to be used in a concrete sense. 
Its meanings are as numerous as those of the 
verb. and. in kitchen pai’lance. it signifies the 
necessaries for the preparation of food. The 
noun adukku is met with in numerous Tamil 
compound names of which the following are 
worth mentioning here ; — 

Adukku-peddi A set 

of baskets fitting one into another. 
In Malabar this expression or the 
word adukku alone is said to be used 
to designate a set of cane baskets or 
trays in which cooked food is carried. 
If adukku should mean food-carrier, 
its application to the contents thereof 
would constitute a figure of speech 
called alcu-peyar (Meto- 

nymy). 

The Kandyan adukku-pettiya. which 
closely resembles the above Tamil-Malayalam 
expression, is alleged to mean primarily food 
basket, and to answer to what in the Low- 
country is called bat-pettiya. This is far from 
probable in view of the fact that the component 


2. The Smh. le-i- i , u'l. i a , r ir . O rurre-pucd- to ir»,, 
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parts in adiikku-pettiya are words of Dravi- 
dian origin traceable to the Tamil aJukku and 
peddi. and the compound adukku-peffiya is 
therefore equally traceable to the Tamil com- 
pound adukku-peddi, and it is absurd to 
suppose that the loan word did not bear 
originally the same signification as the Tamil 
adukku-peddi does. 

The Kandyan usage of the noun 
•• adukkii ” presumably grew out of the 
customary use in the Kandyan districts of an 
adiikku-peftiya (or set of baskets) lo carry 
cooked food or other provisions to the 
Kandyan Chiefs. The Tamil-Malayalam adu 
(to cook) and its derivative adukku may have 
also influenced the usage. 

Adukku-pdnai ^ ad-^uurrZ.-''. This 
means a number of earthen pots 
placed one upon another. Of the 
same import is the Kandyan adukku- 
walan in adukku walankada where 
adukku obviously refers to the 
arrangement of the •. e.--.els rather 
than to the food offered iherein to the 
Kandyan magnates. 

Adukku-chaddi brass 

or earthen Chatties (pans) placed one 
upon another. The chatties so 
arranged in the kitchen are an indi- 
cation of the number of curries dressed 
for the table. 

Mr. Kehelpannala who seems very reluc- 
tant to admit the Tamil origin of 'Adukku ’ 


would do well to enquire into the origin of the 
very name Kandy after which the Up-country 
Sinhalese are called. He w’ould no doubt be 
surprised to know that the name is Dravidian 
p.e. Malayalaiii; and that it conveys the 
meaning of niountain pass or elevated 
ground. Unlike the Sinhalese Kande (where 
the n and d are dental to wdiich the name 
Kandy is generaily traced, the Malayalam 
Kandi ' iw'here the n and d are cerebral), 
bears the same form as " Kandy, and, in view 
of the social customs tliat are common to both 
the Malayalis and the Kandyans, it is most 
probable that the name Kandy was given by 
the ancient Malabar settlers .n the Kandy 
district. 

The following e.vtract from A. M. Guna- 
sekara Mudalyar's Sinhalese Grammar. ■' 
will bear testimony to the Dravidian influence 
on the Sinhalese tongue : 

Cevdon began to be visited by the people 
of Southern India speaking Tamil. Telugu. 
Malayalam, and other Dravidian languages 
thereof, about the third century before Christ. 
They carried on constant warfare with the 
Sinhalese, at times establishing their supremacy, 
and have continued to hold a close connection 

with the Island in various ways 

The study of medicine and astrology from 
Tamil treatises and the writing of books in 
Sinhalese by persons acquainted w'ith the 
Dravidian languages, also contributed a large 

quota of words. 

Dravidian words have had a strong hold on 
the language, " 


GRANDPASS. 

By L. J. B Turner, m.a,. c.c.s 


P ENDING further discussion on the loca- 
tion of Grand Pass, 1 should like 
to mention with reference to Mr. 
Fetch’s paragraph on the point of Captain 
Winkelmann’s post near the mouth of the 
river (Ceylon Antiquary. Vol. V. Part HI 
page 123,' that the statement is a quotation 
from Tombe. Is it not possible that this 


post was an observation one, from which 
a withdrawal would be made to the main 
body as soon as the British were seen to be 
about to cross ? With regard to the road 
between the points 1 and 7. this road is showm 
complete in Cordiner's map, of which mine 
is a copy. 


7 . Viiir Dr. Mn “ tpi-n.u •. i ti i I>,i m. 

Tne W'jrd f.nirii -jn m the ''Uilid.lp-e pi le name iv anoinei tlen\ a 1 1 \ e 1 1 r.m tbe Mn l.i \ hImhi kaynli 

Thi- Mu.1. woidi-j ir.cceaole to the SaU'ki.i ruot to break, to ilea'e. 

d. Vide pp. 355 rind 3i)b. 
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MULLERIYAVE-VEVA. 

By John M. Senaveratne. 


W ITH reference to Mudaliyar G. E. 

Weerakoon's paper on this subject 
I vide Cayluii Antiquary. Vol. V. 
Pt. III. pp. 14S-151), the following, taken from 
a " List of Antiquiiies in tlie Western 
Province " compiled in 1886. will he 
interestir.g 

•' It appears that King Parakrama Bahu 
of Kdtte. having made a solemn declaration 
or vow to construct eighteen tanks for some 
mistake committed by him. constructed seven- 
teen, and finding that one more , was wanted, 
sent his ambassador, called Wepa Tissa, to 
find out a suitable place, who after searching 
in many parts of the country, found Mulleri- 
yawa to be the best place, owing to the proxi- 
mity of the large tracts of paddy fields that 
could be irrigated. Wepa Tissa informed the 
King of his discovery, who approved of it, 
and ordered a commencement of work, which 
was completed in a very short period. 

This work appears to have stood firm 
under the careful management of the officei s 
of the Sinhalese kings until the Dutch took 
possession of the maritime provinces of the 
island, when, notwithstanding the attention 
paid by the Dutch Government. several 
breaches were effected at different times, and 
were repaired. It appears from the report 
of Sir Charles Layard that the Dutch Govern- 
ment not only effected repairs but tried to 
make certain improvements to the tank. 
During the advent of the British the bund of 
the tank again broke near the place called 
El- 6 wita. which was repaired ; and many other 
improvements were made during the Govern- 
ment of Sir Thomas Maitland, about the 
year 1809. 

■■ By these improvements and frequent 
repairs an area of about 3,000 acres were 
irrigated in the villages Wehwita, Mulleriyawa. 
Arabatelempahala, Malabe, Koratota, Talan- 
gama and Kaduwela till the year 1855, when, 
by a heavy flood, the water in the tank rose, 
and overflowing the bank or bund near the 


place called El-owita, or Welipillewa, a large 
heap of sand accumulated, by the pressure of 
which a breach was effected. When the flood 
subsided the bridge across the Ambatale-ela 
was carried away, and about half the tank was 
dry. No sooner this occurred some of the 
villagers, in spite, broke the bund at the 
place called Andiyakadulla. by which the 
tank was cleared of the little water that was 
left. These two large breaches having oc- 
curred one alter the other the repairs were 
neglected, and people commenced to cultivate 
the land within the bund of the tank. 

••The works consisted of two tanks, one 
large and the other small : but if they are to 
be repaired, the villagers state that the smaller 
tank is not required as the larger one alone 
will irrigate double the area of lands contained 
in the above-named villages. There are seve- 
ral breaches : two are very large, the rest are 
from 6 to 15 or 20 ft. ; many of them were 
caused by frequent floods and cattle. 

" Mr. Woodward, in his report, states that 
the tanks arc not filled by rainwater only, but 
supplemented by floods, which, according to 
information given, is incorrect. The villagers 
state that if the tanks are restored they can be 
easily filled by rainwater alone. If the tank 
is to be restored the bunds should be 
thoroughly repaired, the breaches being filled 
in. A spill- water, as suggested by Mr. Wood- 
ward, and sluices, gates, and channels would 
be advisable. The channels must be deepened 
and widened according to the position of the 
tracts of fields they would irrigate. 

•• When the tank was in good order about 
2.500 acres of land appear to have been irri- 
gated, and 560 bushels of cultivated land were 
submerged out of the irrigated lands, paying 
half duty, quarter duty, and the remainder 
one- tenth duty : and after the bund was 
broken only 640 bushels of land were culti- 
vated. By the restoration of the tanks a part 
of the road from Kaduwela to Kotte, between 
the 10 th and 11 th mile posts, will be sub- 
merged, and it will have to be raised about 
7 ft. to be over water-level.” 
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NOTE • & QUERIES 

EDWARD ATKINSON 

By L. J, B. Turner, m.a.. c.c.s. 


[Vol. V, Part IV. 


W ITH reference to Mr. J. P. Lewis' 
note on Edw'ard Atkinson in the 
Ceylon Antiquary, (Vol. V.. Part 
III, page 153.) this oificer was a " Senior 
Merchant of the East India Company." He 
was ’‘sent tack" to India in September. 
1799, on the discovery of irregularities in his 
office. At an enquiry into these, he informed 
the Military Board that he considered the 
deriving to himself of pecuniary advantages 
by sending in false returns to be an allowable, 
though not avowed, emolument of the office 
of Commissary. As Paymaster, he kept no 


books at all. and there was evidence tiiat he 
and the other Paymasters made large profits 
by paying for specie at the authorised rate of 
exchange and selling it in the bazaar at 
the enhanced market rate. * He appears 
to have held the offices of Commissary 
and Paymaster General, at the same time. 
He W'as succeeded by Gavin Hamilton as 
Paymaster General, while the post of Com- 
missary appears to have been suppressed, 
its duties being taken over by the Barrack 
Master. Captain Biair. - 


1. Despalih of 30th .tinuary. IsoO paiagrao’u 1'. U3. at* 
Ihid. 
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THE KANDYAN PENSIONERS. 

HISTORY OF THE PENSIONS. 

Causes of their Origin. 

I N view of numerous enquiries in regard to the Kandyan Pensioners — enquiries arising out 
of a petition for monetary relief submitted to the Ceylon Legislative Council very recently 
— and to the circumstances in which they began and continued to be a charge on the 
Government of Ceylon, it will be interesting to reproduce the following report to the Colonial 
Secretary, made in 1871. by the Hon ble John Douglas, who was Auditor General of Ceylon 
at the time 

No. 157. Audit Office. where the bulk of these pensioners are located. 

Colombo. 15th June. 1871. I propose dealing with the question under the 

Sir, three heads. 1st, of the History of the Pensions 

In submitting a Report on the subject of and of the causes of their origin: 2nd. the 
the Kandyan Pensioners of the Ceylon present condition of the Pensioners; and 3rd. 
Government, based upon the inquiries which the steps which it is desirable to take for the 
I have recently made at Madras, as well as ultimate extinction of the Pensions, or for the 
at Vellore. Madura. Tanjore. and Negapalani, immediate benefit of certain of the Pensioners. 

1. History of the Pensions and of the Causes 
of their Origin. 

2. Upon the demise of Kirthi Simmala 3, Three years after this, Kajadhi Rajah 

Rajah, king of Kandy, in the year 1778. with- Sinlia died without issue; he had however 
out issue, he was succeeded, as has often been married three wives, the first and third of 

the case in Indian States as w ell as in Ceylon, whom, Alainaloo Amah and Renganaikie 

by his brother-in-law, Rajadhi Rajah Sinha; Amah, were sisters, while the second, Opean- 
and the new king, having quarrelled with the tea Amah or Oobendraniah, was first cousin 
Dutch, who then occupied the low-country, to the other two. The first and third queens 
invited the assistance of the English from had six brothers, Mootoosamy, Bungaroo- 
india for their repulsion: and though this samy. Kunnissamy, Chinnasamy, Appoosamy, 
assistance was at first declined, at a later date Ayasamy, and Ramasamy ; while the second 
Trincomalee. and afterwards Colombo, were queen had one brother only, named Konde- 
occupied by the British troops in 1795. samy. It is well too to mention, that the 
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whole of the royal family, their wives and 
relations, belonged to a powerful Indian tribe 
of the Gentoo caste, originally called Naidoo 
in the Telegu country, but afterwards Naick 
at Madura and Tanjore: to the reigning princes 
of which places they were somewhat closely 
related. It is asserted by the relatives of 
Mcotoosamy, in a history of the family which 
has been handed to me by them, that Rajadhi 
Ra^a Sinha nominated on his death.-bed his 
brother-in-law. Mootoosamy as his successor 
to the Kandyan throne: but that, as neither 
Mootoosamy nor any of the other six brothers 
had at that time any children, he left power 
to the queens to adopt, as final successor, 
one of the sons of his brothers-in-law ( when 
they should have issue ). as might be agreed 
upon between them.— adispositionof his crown 
which sounds apocryphal to European ideas, 
but which is by no means uncommon in 
Hindoo successions. 

4, On the king’s death, however, the 
prime minister, Pilame Talawe, placed on the 
throne Vickrema Rajah Sinha. a relation of the 
Kandyan dynasty; but having undoubtedly 
no direct claim to the throne beyond that of 
selection. Two brothers of Mootoosamy's. 
Bungaroosaray and Ramasamy. were detained 
as hostages at Kandy ; while the other four, 
with Mootoosamy himself, were directed to 
return to the Carnatic, to be out of the way. 

5. Following, however, the same modus 
operand! as that pursued in Southern India, 
the British authorities espoused the cause of 
Mootoosamy, took Kandy in 1803, and placed 
him on the throne on the 23rd March of that 
year; concluding a treaty > with him subse- 
quently (of which a copy is annexed), from 
which it will be seen that considerable advant- 
ages were secured to the English in reward 
for their services; while, as a sop to Pilame 
Talawe, the tributary sovereignty of Kandy 
was virtually secured to him for his life-time; 
it being apparently intended that Mootoosamy 
should reside and hold his Court at Jaffna, 


6. In the meantime, on the first news oi 
the agreement between Mootoosamy and Mr. 
North, one ot the hostages Bungaroosamy, 
was put to death by Vickrema Sinha ; reduc- 
ing the number of the brothers-in-law of 
Rajadhi Rajah Sinha to six 

7. As is well known, the agreement with 

Pilame Talawe did not last long. As soon as 
the bulk of the British forces were withdrawn 
from Kandy. Vickrema Sinha. who had escap- 
ed into the jungle, reappeared on the scene, 
the English garrison were treacherously 
massacred: and Mootoosamy. his brother 

Kumarasamy. uncle Galibileesamy, and others, 
were all put to death. The number ot the 
brothers-in-law of Rajadhi Sinha was thus 
reduced to four. 

8. 1 have seen at Negapatam the letters 
which were then written to Mcodoo Cunnumah, 
Mootoosamy's widow, and his brothers, who 
were at the time in the low-country, acquaint- 
ing them with his death . a.jd later on. of an 
inroad of Kandyans by which their safety was 
endangered, and counselling them to remove 
to one of the southern ports of India till 
Kandy should be retaken. 

9. In 1806 a letter was addressed by Mr. 
Arbuthnot. Chief Secretary to the Ceylon 
Government, to the Government of Madras, 
stating that it was expedient that Moodoo 
Cunnumah should be removed to the coast of 
India, and asking permission for her to pro- 
ceed to Karical. where she had, herselt. ex- 
pressed a desire to reside. This was of course 
granted, and she appears to have been 
accompanied by Anglesamy and Mootoosamy, 
two brothers-in-law of a previous king, Kirthi 
Simmala. of whom mention has been made 
above ; thus constituting the first batch in 
order of time among the Kandyan pensioners, 
voluntary exiles in this instance, who were, 
however, liberally allowanced by the Ceylon 
authorities. 


1. See Appendix. 
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Deportations to India. 


10. Nine years later, in 1815, Kandy was 
again captured by the British, and the King- 
dom annexed; Vickrema Sinha, his near 
relations, and adherents, being made prisoners 
of war. A number of these were at once sent 
overland, via Mannar, to Madura and Tinne- 
velly ; Vickrema himself, — with his mother, 
four wives, and a party of fifty in all, — was 
sent in H.M.S. “Cornwallis” to Madras, to be 
transferred thence to the Fort of Vellore, in 
January, 1816. A subsequent batch of thirty- 
one relatives and thirteen others were sent 
over in the “Lark” two months later, and 
located also at Vellore. This constitutes the 
second category of Kandyan pensioners. 

11. The third and last category, which 
is however nearly allied to the first, were 
deported in July of the same year. It con- 
sisted of the three widows of Rajadhi Sinha 
and the surviving brothers of Mootoosamy, 
with other relations, in all twenty-three of 
that section of the royal family, who, with 
eleven servants, were sent over in the “ Anne.” 
and located at Tanjore. 

12. Sir Robert Brownrigg, in acquaint- 
ing the Madras Government with his reasons 
for deporting this latter family, writes as 
follows: ’ 

‘‘Amongst the Malabar prisoners taken 
in the interior a small number were kept 
separate from the rest, being considered as 
relatives of Boodoosawmy, the ally of the 
British Government in the war of 1803. They 
consist of the mother-in-law and three widows 
of the last deceased king, with five male 
relations of those women. As the chiefs were 
understood to have been mere pensioners and 
dependents of the late Court, it was thought 
that some idea of friendly connection with the 
English might still remain on their part, which 
would make their continuance in the Island 
less a subject of alarm to Government than 
in the case of the other Naykers, whose senti- 
ments could not be doubted to be in the 
highest degree hostile to the British cause. 


“Under this impression they have hitherto 
remained here ; and until lately were stationed 
at Negombo under no very close restraint. 
But the frequent recurrence of reports, that 
one of them was looked to by the chiefs as the 
eventual successor to the throne, and that 
secret communications were kept up with the 
family, convinced me of the necessity of their 
being placed in strict confinement in the Fort 
of Colombo, to which place they were accord- 
ingly removed some weeks ago. 

“Ever since that time a new cause of 
alarm has arisen, and a circumstantiated design 
has been detailed in private information, 
having for its object to withdraw one of these 
chiefs into the interior aud create him king. 
The existence of this plot is indeed, upon full 
inquiry, disbelieved ; but it becomes obvious 
that the further residence of the persons 
alluded to, in this Island, would only give 
occasion to uneasiness, and furnish matter of 
probability and continuance to those rumours 
which (as naturally to be expected) are 
constantly arising, and serve, however un- 
founded, to keep alive the idea of further 
change, and to unsettle the minds of the in- 
habitants, and weaken their confidence in the 
present order of things. 

“I am therefore induced to request that 
these few and only remaining members of the 
late Kandyan Court may, under favor of your 
Government, be received in the Hon'ble 
Company’s settlement. I have sent them to 
Madras in preference to the southward, 
for the purpose of more effectually extinguish- 
ing every idea of their return. 

“They embark this day on board the 
Brig ‘ Anne,’ Mr. O. Edema, Master, under 
charge of an escort, commanded by Lieut. 
Greene of of His Majesty’s 1st Ceylon Regi- 
ment, who will be instructed to deliver the 
prisoners into such custody as may be 
appointed by your orders. 

“Their place of residence, the nature and 
degree of supervision which it may be deemed 
advisable, at least for the present, to establish 
over the chiefs, and the allowance necessary 
for the maintenance of the whole, are points 
which I must beg le^ve to submit to the better 
judgment and superior means of information 
of the Hon’ble Company’s Government.” 

13. As regards the manner in which the 
Kandyan exiles generally were to be treated, 


2. Despatch of £0th July, 1816 to the Right Honorable Hugh Blliot. 
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much was throughout left to the discretion of 
the Madras Government. No information is 
however procurable about the exiles of 1806, 
except that Modoo Cunnumah died in 1846, 
when Rs. 1.000 were granted for the expenses 
of her funeral, and that large allowances are 
still paid to the descendants of Anglesamy 
and Mootoosamy, who emigrated with her. 

14. In the case of Vickrema Rajah Sinha, 
the directions from the outset were, that he 
should be allowed every indulgence suited to 
his rank, but no state. He was allowed 
Rs. 200 a month pocket-money, but all the 
expenses of his food, household, &c., were 
defrayed from day to day by the Ceylon 
Government ; and an application from him for 
a regular stipend in lieu of batta was refused, 
under the apprehension that too great a 
command of money would be secured to him. 

15. Jewels and valuable clothes were 
given to his wives, but an application to have 
a quantity of gold that he he had brought over 
from Colombo made in to a crown, was 
refused, though the Resident at Vellore re- 
commended the application, on the ground 
that the whole of the king’s valuables would 
be worked up into the crown, and would then 
no longer be available for political purposes in 
Ceylon. 

16. The ex-king throughout, and at first 
the Kandyan chiefs with him, were State 
prisoners, but after a time all restriction was 
taken off the latter, who gradully dispersed to 
Trichinopoly, Madura, and other southern 
localities. 

17. On the King's death, the system of 
rationing the ex-royal party was given up, and 
separate allowances were given to each of the 
queens ; to Rajadi Simmalah, the son, who 
died in 1843, and to the other near relatives. 
Those more distantly related had from the 
outset been in receipt of monthly allowances, 
fixed after consultation with the Residents of 
the various Districts in which they were 
located. 


18. Regarding the general mass of exiles. 
Sir R. Brownrigg forwarded five lists. No. 1 
contained the king and his household ; No. 2, 
the near relatives entitled to large allowances ; 
No. 3, more distant relatives ; No. 4, persons 
who were practically no relations at all ; and 
in No. 5 were enumerated the names of a 
number of persons, relatives and others, who 
did not really belong to Ceylon, but had come 
over from India recently on speculation, hop- 
ing to get something out of Vickrema Si^a. 

19. Request was made that inquiry 
should be instituted respecting the persons 
figuring in lists 4 and 5, as to whether they 
were possessed of property, or otherwise 
capable of earning a livelihood, in either of 
which cases an allowance for a very limited 
period only would be necessary ; aad it was 
intimated that in the case of both these lists 
the allowance should be considered as being 
only of a temporary nature. 

20. The widows of Rajadhi Rajah Sinha, 
and the brothers of Mootoosamy, applied in 
October, 1816, for more liberal and honorable 
treatment than that vouchsafed to the 
“usurper," on the ground that whereas he had 
always been hostile, they had always been 
friendly to the English, who were indeed 
alleged to have owed their introduction to 
Ceylon to Rajadhi Sipha, and to 
Kandy, to Mootoosamy. The reply of the 
Ceylon Government was, however, to the 
effect, that it saw no reason for making any 
distinction between them and the other ex- 
royal family, They were not, however, 
prisoners in any sense. 

21. A strong hope was expressed as early 
as 1818 by the Resident at Vellore, that the 
“ Naickers,” under which appellation all of 
the second category but the actual wives and 
children of the ex-king were included, would 
ere long amalgamate with the general popula- 
tion, and become useful subjects of the East 
India Company ; and had judicious measures 
been adopted for advancing this desirable 
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object, there is little doubt that they would 
have been successful with the majority of the 
pensioners. Unfortunately, however, no definite 
system has been pursued in dealing with these 
pensions : in some cases, on the death of the 
original recipient, any renewal of them has 
been refused ; in others they have been 
renewed at their full rates, though more 
generally on a scale of reduction ; in some 
instances the pension of a parent has been 
continued to one son, or other representative, 
for the benefit of the family in general ; while 
in others it has been split up between as many 
as twelve or fourteen different members, 
leaving to each a monthly pittance, sufficient 
to form an excuse for the recipient not taking 
to any ordinary branch of industry, on the 
ground (often a fictitious one) of his belonging 
to the royal family,” but not to preserve him 


from want, resulting in a constant pestering of 
the Indian and Ceylon Governments for ‘‘ an 
allowance suited to his rank.” 

22. This unsatisfactory position of affairs 
has more recently been to a certain extent 
remedied by the adoption of a rule that a 
pension shall no longer be split up, but shall 
devise to one heir alone ; and further, that on 
the death of the original recipient two-thirds 
only shall go to the next heir, while again, on 
his life falling through, one-half the last 
rate of allowance only will be granted to the 
third life, and then cease to be drawn. The 
questions depending on these rules, and the 
modifications which it is thought expedient to 
introduce into their operation, will be dealt 
with when proceeding with the other two heads 
of the subject. 


11.— The Present Condition of the Pensioners. 


23. In the first place, it should be men- 
tioned that Regulation of Ceylon Government 
No. 6 of 1816 provides, that any Kandyan 
pensioner returning to Ceylon without a 
written permission under the hand and seal of 
some person duly authorised by the Governor 
to grant the same, shall be liable to imprison- 
ment for twelve months. Now, the existence 
of such a regulation undoubtedly furnishes all 
those whom it affects with an indirect claim 
for support on the Government which has 
deported, and still excludes, them from its 
territory. 

24. Undoubtedly, also, as between the 
Madras and Ceylon Governments, it is com- 
pulsory on the latter either to remove the 
-disability, or to preserve its forced exiles from 
starvation. And from the conversations which 
I have held with the pensioners, I do not 
entertain any expectation that, if this disability 
were removed, one single pensioner would 
return to settle in Ceylon, In the first place, 
they have not the means ; in the second, they 
now only speak Tamil ; and lastly, they are 


perfectly aware that the pretension which they 
so assiduously keep up in India of being 
“princes,” “rajahs,” or more ordinary members 
of a royal family, would soon fade away in 
Ceylon, where living is at least twice as ex- 
pensive, and where the emoluments of the 
wealthiest of them would be far inferior to 
those enjoyed by the Interpreter to an ordi- 
nary District Court, They are also, as a rule, 
heavily in debt, and their creditors would 
stop their departure. 

25. While therefore it would palpably be 
unjust to attempt any coercion in the removal 
of these pensioners to Ceylon (without which 
coercion not one of them would come), it 
would I think be expedient to abrogate the 
regulation by which that return is prohibited, 
both because it is useless, and because it is 
injurious, as helping to keep up a distinction 
between them and the people among whom 
they have settled. 

26. The actual condition of the pensio- 
ners varies considerably, according to the 
locality in which they are at present located. 
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27. At Vellore and Tanjore their condi- 
tion is truly pitiable. The State Prison in the 
Fort at the former spot was originally the 
place of detention of Vickrema Sinha and his 
household. All restriction however as to 
place of abode (except that as to a return to 
Ceylon) was removed on the death of that 
prince ; and in 1863, the third and last surviv- 
ing queen removed thence to Tanjore, as 
being a cheaper place to live in ; leaving, how- 
ever, some of the pensioners still in occupation 
of the portion of the Mahul she had vacated. 

28. Other portions of the Mahul are 
occupied by the families of the old Nawabs of 
the Carnatic ; and the temptation to keep up a 
connecting link with former royalty by living 
in a State Prison, and drawing a small pension 
from Government, has induced numbers of 
the pensioners to ask for and obtain permission 
to reside in the Mahul, — a residence there 
meaning of course idleness for old and young, 
coupled with a conviction that it is the duty 
of them and their descendants, however 
numerous, whether related to the ex-royal 
family or not, to be supported in prepetuity 
by the Ceylon Government, or starve. And 
it is to be noted, that here as elsewhere 
poverty and idleness do not apper to form any 
bar to early marriages and the rapid increase 
of families. 

29. Of the twenty-one pensioners at 
Vellore, eight are practically not related 
to any of the ex-royal families ; five belong to 
the family of Rajadhi Rajah Singh ; and eight 
to that of Vickrema Raja Sinha ; they are 
without education, and are bringing up their 
children to ignorance and idleness. A few 
live at Chitoor, some twelve miles off ; the rest 
are huddled into a set of miserable godowns, 
forming a sort of aristocratic poor-house, 
where no work is exigible, and of the over- 
crowding and insanitary state of which a Poor- 
Law Inspector would find much to say. 

30. At Tanjore things are equally bad. 
The third queen, now past seventy, hves in a 


hut much on a par with those noticeable in the 
Slave Island bazaar of Colombo. She is so 
heavily in debt that little of her pension comes 
to her ; and a crowd of idle relatives and 
dependents hang about her, who are the 
authors of the numerous petitions she presents 
for maintenance in perpetuity of Kandyan 
allowances ; for the recognition of Cunnasamy 
(who is one of the moving spirits of “ the 
Court”) as a second instead of a third class 
pensioner, and other similar objects. Three 
boys, the adopted sons of the ex-queens, were, 
when I visited the queen, seated on a couch 
outside the door, wearing tinsel crowns on 
their heads ; a life-size portrait in a gilt frame 
of Vickrema Sinha hung on the wall behind 
them ; and much pains were taken to explain 
to me that these boys were Maharajahs. 

31. A few streets off lives Savetri devi 
Amah, the widow of Vickrema Sinha’s only 
son. She has quarrelled with the queen, and 
has a clique of her own who attempt a sort of 
fictitious court about her, Her house was 
cleaner, but not more extensive, than that of 
the queen. 

32. A few only of the pensioners at 
Tanjore have or seek any employment, (at 
Vellore there was, as far as I could discover, 
only one who was employed in any way), and 
while some of them, both at Tanjore and 
Vellore, in their manners and demeanour, bear 
a striking resemblance to the older members 
of the Kandyan aristocracy still remaining in 
Ceylon, the contrast between them and other 
persons drawing perhaps larger monthly 
stipends, through the working of the want of 
system already alluded to, is very remarkable. 

33. At Madura, with the exception of 
Dorasamy and Cothsamy Rajahs, sons of 
Anglesamy, who came over with Mootoosamy's 
widow, nearly all the pensioners are either very 
distantly or not in any way related to the ex- 
royal families. Dorasamy is possessed of pro- 
perty, and has married into the family of the 
Carnatic Princes ; the whole pension, Rs. 105, 
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was at first allotted to him for the subsistence 
of himself and his brother, but was afterwards 
sub-divided ; Rs. 35 being allotted to Cuth- 
samy, who is in debt and discontented, because 
he cannot live in the same style as his elder 
brother. 

34. The majority of the pensioners live 
scattered in villages near Madura, or at Poodoo- 
cottah, and while they were aU careful to aver 
that it was beneath their dignity to do any 
work, it was shewn that some sold arrack, 
two worked in a shop, while the greater num- 
ber assist in the cultivation of the paddy fields 
of the villages where they reside. As a class, 
most of the Madura pensioners were little 
above the ordinary estate cooly of Ceylon. 

35 . At Negapatam a considerable contrast 
was remarkable. The pensioners at this port 
are of the family of Mootoosamy, and of the 
whole number, alone showed any real signs of 
education, and of endeavour to do something 
for themselves. They recognise as their head 
Vencatasamy Rajah, the grandson of the fifth 
brother of Mootoosamy, whose father was 
adopted by Mootoosamy's wddow. He is a 
very intelligent, well educated, young man, 
has passed one of the test examinations for the 
Indian uncovenanted service, would be glad to 
obtain employment, and has applied to have 


his pension commuted. There would be little 
difficulty in carrying out a fair system of 
commutation with the Negapatam pensioners, 
as they are all fairly educated, and ready to 
work for their livelihoods. 

36 . Taken as a whole, however, the pre- 
sent condition of the higher class of the 
Kandyan pensioners cannot fail to leave a very 
painful impression on the mind of any one who 
visits them, and enquires into their case. It 
cannot be considered creditable to this Govern- 
ment that a lady who for a time was queen of 
Kandy, should be living in debt and squalid 
misery, as is the case with Moodoo Cunnumah 
at Tanjore. And though undoubtedly it was 
a convenient and economical mode of getting 
rid of persons who might give trouble, to 
deport them from Ceylon, take possession of 
their properties, pension them indiscriminately 
and try to forget all about them, — putting 
aside all ideas of generosity as far as this 
Government is concerned, — it is not to be 
expected that the Government of Madras will 
acquiesce in the abandonment, in their territory, 
of a class of persons who are allied to some of 
their best families ; and whom the present 
practice is systematically confirming in idleness 
^lnd pauperism. 


(To be continued.) 
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